Your  advertising  gets  more  buying  action  in 
Chicago  when  it  oppears  in  the  Tribune.  More 
than  any  other  medium,  the  newspoper  gives 
people  buying  ideas.  And  in  Chicago  the 
Tribune  has  the  coverage  and  penetration  that 
produce  the  greotest  volume  of  sales. 

The  buying  action  of  readers  attracted  to 
the  Tribune  during  the  twelve  months  ended 
December  31,  1953  over  $58,000,000.00  in 
advertising — more  than  has  ever  been  placed 
in  a  similar  period  in  any  newspaper  in  the 
world.  Monufacturers,  retailers  and  want 
advertisers  placed  more  of  their  advertising 


budgets  in  the  Tribune  than  in  all  other  Chicago 
newspapers  combined. 

The  people  whose  buying  resulted  in  over 
$58,000,000.00  in  advertising  in  the  Tribune 
are  the  people  you  want  to  sell.  They  are  the 
ones  who  have  greatest  influence  and  impact 
on  retailers.  They  are  the  ones  whose  prefer¬ 
ence  for  your  brand  will  assure  you  greoter 
sales  and  a  stronger  market  position. 

A  Tribune  representative  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  with  you  a  plan  that  will  help  you,  as  it 
has  helped  others,  build  a  consumer  franchise 
among  the  fomilies  who  read  the  Tribune. 


lilfou  to  flu  Wljc/ 


You  realize  there  lias  been  great  prog¬ 
ress  in  making  steel  plants  safe  places 
to  work  in.  But  the  subject  lies  close 
to  your  heart  and  it  would  be  only 
human  for  you  to  wonder  a  little, 
sometimes.  Here  are  some  facts  that 
should  help  to  set  your  mind  at  rest. 

It  may  come  to  you  as  a  surprise 
that  a  large  modern  steel  plant  is  one 
of  the  safest  places  where  a  man  can 
spend  his  time.  Tlie  experience  of  the 
25,000  employees  of  our  plant  at  Beth¬ 
lehem,  Pa.,  during  a  recent  twelve- 
month  period  illustrates  that  point. 
During  that  time,  for  each  injury  in 


the  plant,  the  employees  had  more  than 
eight  injuries  while  off  the  job,  mostly 
on  the  highway  or  while  working 
around  their  homes. 

In  that  same  period  the  Bethlehem 
plant  won  the  annual  safety  contest  for 
large  steel  plants,  conducted  by  the 
Metals  Section  of  the  National  Safety 
Council,  with  a  record  low  rate  of  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  one  lost-time  acci¬ 
dent  for  each  million  man-hours  of 
work.  With  so  low  an  accident  rate. 


the  average  employee’s  chances  of  be¬ 
ing  injured  in  a  normal  working  day  of 
eight  hours  are  about  I  in  175,000. 
Pretty  safe  odds! 

One  of  the  finest  things  about  this 
award  is  that  the  Bethlehem  plant  won 
it  against  stiff  competition  from  many 
other  steel  plants.  Tlie  fact  that  steel 
plants  across  the  country  have  such  ex¬ 
cellent  safety  records  should  be  good 
news  for  the  wives  and  families  of 
steelworkers  everywhere! 


bethIehem 

steel 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 


In  1951  the 

POST^AZBTTE 

Makes  Advertising  History 


Agah  In  1952 
The  P05T-GA2ETTB 
Made  AdverfMng  Hhfoiy 


And  Again  in  1953 — 
for  the  third  straight  year— 

THE  POST-GAZETTE 
Is  the  ONLY  Pittsburgh  Daily 

To  Set  An  All-Time  High 
In  Total  Advertising  Linage! 


What  a  record!  In  1951  the  Post-Gaiette  was 
the  only  Pittsburgh  daily  to  set  an  all-time  high 
in  advertising.  This  was  true  again  in  1952. 

And  now  again  in  1953 — for  the  third  straight 
year — the  Post-Gazette  is  the  ONLY  Pittsburgh 
daily  to  set  an  all-time  high  in  total  advertis¬ 
ing!  .  .  .  breaking  even  the  records  of  1951  and 
1952. 

Yes.  Something  Is  Happening  in  Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 

Piffsburgh's  Most  Infereifing  Newspaper 

natioMlIy  by  Meleavy.  R«a9aa  aa4  Scbaiitf 
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LEADING  ADVERTISERS 
AND  AGENCIES  rank... 


^lAJliat  Our  headers 


TEST 

MARKET 


No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 


in  New  York  State  in  its  population  group 

in  New  York  State  among  cities  of  all  sizes 

in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 

in  its  population  group 

in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 

among  cities  of  all  sizes 

Sates  Maiiaffenu-iit's  1953  Test  Market  Sutrey 


SYRACUSE — Key  Central  New  York 
Market . .  .  has  what  it  takes! 

Industrial  Diversity  *  Rich  A9ricultural  Community 
Strategic  Location  *  Great  Transportation  Facilities 
High  Income  *  Top  Spending  *  Business  Activity 

COMPLETE  MARKET  COVERAGE 
AT  ONE  LOW  COST! 

Whether  you  are  planning  a  test  campaign  or  expansion  of 
your  present  sales  volume,  the  Syracuse  Newspapers  give  you 
complete  coverage  of  Central  New  York's  162,587  families. 


NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION 


213,733 


324,984 


AUHKMtSS 

HOCAL! 


SYRACUSE 

-'i  HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD 

(Evening)  (Aborning) 

'  HERALD-AMERICAN  POST-STANDARD 

(Sunday)  (Sunday) 


Reader's  Choice 

To  the  Editor:  I'm  certainly 
surprised  that  anyone  takes  seri¬ 
ously  the  Chicago  Institute  of  Vis¬ 
ual  Research  conclusion  that  news¬ 
papers  .  are  made  up  backwards 
because  readers  mostly  begin  at 
the  left  side  of  the  page. 

So  what?  Who  says  1  have  to 
read  the  lead  story  first?  You 
mean  it  will  evaporate  or  blow 
away  if  I  don’t?  1  have  time 
enough  to  read  the  whole  paper 
and  that’s  what  I’m  going  to  do. 
And  in  order  to  do  it  methodi¬ 
cally,  save  skipping  around  and 
avoid  missing  something,  1  do 
what  any  sensible  persons  does — 
begin  at  one  side  and  work  right 
across  to  the  other;  and  as  I 
read  from  left  to  right  on  the  col¬ 
umn,  naturally  I  read  from  left 
to  right  on  the  page. 

Who  gives  a  hoot  whether  he 
reads  the  lead  story  at  8  a.m.  or 
8:05  a.m.?  And,  by  the  way, 
who  says  that  /  have  to  consider 
the  leading  story  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  one,  just  because  the  editor 
does? 

If  the  Institute  survey  says  any¬ 
thing,  it  probably  says  not  that 
editors  are  putting  the  lead  story 
in  the  wrong  place,  but  that  they 
are  picking  the  wrong  story. 

A.  W.  Mhier. 
55  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Quiet,  Please 

To  THE  Editor:  For  some  rea¬ 
son  I  seem  to  have  failed  to  con¬ 
tact  you  immediately  after  reading 
the  issue  of  Nov.  28  which  in¬ 
cluded  an  item  on  page  14  con¬ 
cerning  oil  portraits  hung  in  the 
“dinning”  room  of  the  Chicago 
Press  Club. 

As  a  charter  member  of  that 
organization  1  can  assure  you  that 
I  the  word  would  be  highly  accu- 
,  rate  from  time  to  time.  However, 

I  there  might  be  someone  who 
I  would  question  the  spelling  and 
I  want  it  to  appear  “dining”  room. 

I  Harry  G.  Westerfield 

I  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Pleasant  Surprise 
I  To  THE  Editor:  Just  a  note 
to  let  you  know  how  much  hap¬ 
piness  your  check  for  my  Dec.  19 
I  Short  Take  has  brought  the  con¬ 
tributor.  It  was  quite  the  nicest 
I  thing  that  happened  to  my  1953 
i  holiday  season. 

I  You  see,  for  years  T  have  been 
'  sending  in  Short  Takes  anony- 
i  mously,  blissfully  ignorant  of  the 
I  fact  that  you  pay  for  them.  I 
happened  to  sign  that  one,  and 
your  check  arrived  promptly. 

Boyd  Taylor 

Publisher, 

Sweet  Potato  Journal, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


Chief's  Blackout 
To  THE  Editor:  In  a  recent  ac¬ 
count  of  the  news  prohibitions 
imposed  by  the  police  chief  of 
Taunton,  Mass.,  you  said: 

“That  ruling  (the  prohibition) 
applied  to  reporters  for  the  Boston 
Traveler  and  the  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal.  who  attempted,  at  various 
times,  to  get  information  from  the 
chief.” 

The  facts  are  these: 

The  Providence-Journal  Bulletin 
has  a  stringer  in  Taunton,  who  is 
an  employe  of  the  Taunton  Gaz¬ 
ette.  The  news  prohibition  was 
applied  to  him  as  well  as  to  other 
Gazette  reporters.  But  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin  experienced  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  news  from  Chief 
Galligan  or  other  officers  of  the 
department,  and  these  papers  did 
carry  Taunton  police  news  through¬ 
out  the  “blackout”  of  the  Gazette. 

C.  H.  Spilman 

City  Editor 

Providence  (R.  I.)  Bulletin. 

'Interpretation' 

To  THE  Editor:  Mr.  Pourade’s 
remarks  on  “interpretation”  in 
wire-service  copy  merely  repeat 
the  sentiments  of  the  extreme  po¬ 
litical  right. 

T.  F.  Buckley 
Beechhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


sSkort 


Christmas  story  in  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe:  “Warmly -clad 
groups  of  singers  wended  their 
way  over  the  hill,  past  the  stately 
homes  with  candle-lighted  widows, 
singing  the  ageless  hymns.” 

■ 

Christmas  story  in  the  Vin¬ 
cennes  (Ind.)  Sun-Commercial: 
“Inspiring  carols  and  anthems  of 
many  nations  will  be  sunk  by  the 
Sanctuary  Choir.” 

■ 

Lead  to  story  in  the  Newport 
News  (Va.)  Daily  Press:  “Twenty- 
four  students  from  Newport  News 
are  among  the  125  Virgins  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  freshman  class.” 

■ 

French  politics  described  by 
the  Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Citizen-Ad¬ 
vertiser:  “He  had  threatened  to 
quit  as  premier  unless  he  was 
baked  by  an  absolute  majority.” 

■ 

Obit  in  the  Lima  (N.  Y.)  Re¬ 
corder:  “But  she  went  just  as  she 
had  wanted  to — quickly,  quietly, 
serenely,  without  fuss  or  confu¬ 
sion,  in  possession  of  all  her  fa¬ 
cilities.” 


General  Adveriltieg  Repreieetatlvei:  MOLONEY,  REGAN  G  SCHMITT 


Vol.  87.  No.  2.  January  0.  1B64.  Editor  &  Publighrr.  The  Fourth  Estate  ii 
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against  passing  on  the  loyalty 
of  Americans  seeking  United 
Nations  jobs. 

Hiss,  a  one-time  department 
official  who  helped  draft  the  UN 
charter,  is  now  serving  a  jail 
term  for  lying  about  his  connec¬ 
tions  with  a  prewar  Communist 
spy  ring. 

A  House  judiciary  subcommit¬ 
tee  headed  by  Cone.  Kenneth  B. 
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Old  Style  2-page 


against  passing  on  the  loyalty 
o|  Americans  seeking  United 
Nations  jobs. 

Hiss,  a  one-time  department 
official  who  helped  draft  the  UN 
charter,  is  now  serving  a  jail 
term  for  lying  about  his  connec¬ 
tions  with  a  prewar  Communist 
spy  ring. 

A  House  judiciary  subcommit 

Ordinary  1-page 


and  you'll  choose 


NEW  ^-PRGE 


MICROFILMING 


for  clarity, 
size,  economy 

Now  Micro  Photo  gives  you  BIGGER-THAN-EVER, 
sharper  reading  plus  all  the  savings  in  2-page 
microfilming  .  .  .  thanks  to  the  development  of 
newer,  better  camera  techniques!  Illustrated  at 
left  are  maximum  scanning  sizes  (obtainable 
with  a  standard  microfilm  reader)  of  newsprint 
filmed  three  different  ways.  Notice  how  Micro 


Photo’s  new  2-page  enlargement  overshadows 


conventional  2-page  microfilming  .  .  .  and  how 


favorably  it  compares  with  expensive  1-page 


work.  And  you  get  this  bigger,  clearer  image  at 


Micro  Photo’s  low  2-poge  rote.  Send  for  details 


and  samples  today 
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ing  Los  Angeles  market  with  a  slingshot. 


If  you  are  an  advertiser,  ond  want  to 
bring  home  the  sales  ''bacon"  In  this  city,  you 
have  to  use  the  most  powerful  advertising 
gun  at  your  disposal;  one  that  packs  the 
CONCENTRATED  punch  of  an  atomic  can¬ 
non! 

The  Herald-Express,  with  92.1  per  cent 
of  its  circulation  concentrated  in  the  popu¬ 
lation-packed  City  and  Retail  Trading  Zone, 
puts  your  advertising  message  into  the  hands 
of  almost  ONE  MILLION  READERS  every 
evening.  Use  it  regularly.  Reap  the  profitable 
rewards  your  advertising  dollars  so  richly 
deserve! 


Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 


a 


Ray  Erwin's 


ipputg^ 


L^oiumn 


'  *TWAS  THE  NIGHT  Before  Christmas  when  the  AP 
I  “A”  wire  ticked  off  this  correction  to  the  Louisville 
I  Times :  OKLAHOMA  CITY — HIPPOPOTAMUS,  SPELL  IT  HIP- 
POPOTAMUS  THROUGHOUT  (NOT  HIPPOPOTMAS  OR  HIP- 
POTMAUS)  .  .  .  And  Dick  Stansfield,  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Morning  Herald  police  reporter,  kidded  less  fortunate 
colleagues  when  he  got  Christmas  week-end  off  by  post¬ 
ing  on  the  bulletin  board  this  verse: 


Twas  the  day  before  Christmas  and  all  through  the  town 
People  were  shooting  each  other  down, 
j  Two  shootings,  two  knifings,  six  deaders  already, 

I  And  umpteen  burglars  holding  things  steady. 

Crime  is  rampant  and  the  cops’  hair  grays. 

Too  bad,  but  I’m  going  home  today.  Merry  Christmas! 

— Lynn  Nisbet,  Raleigh  bureau  manager  for  the  North 
Carolina  Association  of  Afternoon  Dailies,  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  E  ■&  P’s  classic  boner  Dec.  12 :  “An  arbiter’s  rul¬ 
ing  denied  the  Newspaper  Guild’s  demand  for  complete 
‘playroir  data.’’  .  .  .George  R.  Smith  recounts  in  his 
column  in  the  Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus  that  a  linotype 
operator  there  was  stumped  while  setting  a  story  about 
a  church  “burning  a  note  on  the  organ.’’  At  first  he 
thought  it  might  be  a  hot  lick,  but  inquiry  developed 
(that  they  were  burning  the  mortgage,  so  to  speak. 

— A  newsstand  operator  kept  bawling  “Extra”  one  night  of  the 
New  York  newspaper  strike,  as  he  waved  a  banner-lined  copy  of  the 
New  York  Times.  When  hopeful  prospective  customers  approached, 
they  got  the  gag.  The  head  read:  “Lindbergh  Does  It!”  The  “Extra” 
was  somewhat  dated — May  22,  1927.  .  .  .  Exactly  100  newsmen  cov¬ 
ered  the  50th  anniversary  celebration  of  the  Wright  brothers’  first 
powered  flight  from  blustery  Kill  Devil  Hill  down  in  North  Carolina, 
including  a  man  from  the  Times  of  London.  A  well-equipped  press 
room  was  set  up  at  nearby  Kitty  Hawk  and  millions  of  words  flashed 
out.  .  .  .  City  Editor  Bob  Debo,  Cincinnati  Post,  an  ex-Marine  sarge. 
filled  with  a  city  ed’s  Christmas  spirit,  sent  reporter  Bill  Styles  out 
into  the  cold-cruel  world  of  snowbound  streets  as  a  substitute  mail 
carrier  as  a  stunt.  When  the  reporter  complained  the  next  day  about 
swollen  feet,  lame  shoulders,  chapped  legs,  aching  muscles  after  ihe 
one-day  assignment,  Ex-Sergeant  Debo  grinned  benignly  and  barked: 
'“Say,  kiddo,  you  oughta  been  with  us  Marines!" 

★  ★  ★ 

[Premature  Obits 

UNDER  the  heading,  “Death  Report  Exaggerated,”  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express  Christmas  Day  confided; 

“A  total  of  15  proud,  new  fathers  woke  up  yesterday  to  find  they 
were  ‘dead.’ 

“But  none  of  the  fathers  knew  about  it  until  their  friends  .started 
telephoning  sympathy.  Then  everybody  turned  out  to  be  alive. 

“Just  how  the  new  fathers’  names  came  to  be  listed  under  the 
I  ‘deaths’  rather  than  the  ‘births’  classification  in  Thursday  morning’s 
'  Courier  Express  is  something  the  printers  who  made  up  the  page  aren’t 
anxious  to  discuss.” 

i  Births  and  deaths  are  listed  near  each  other  daily  in  the  C-E’s  6-poini 
“Record  of  BuflFalo.” 

★  ★  ★ 

Dizzy  Diary 

— ^Traditional  Christmas-tree,  gift-giving,  carol-singing  party,  lighted 
I  and  warmed  by  a  huge  years-old  Yule  log  in  the  big  fireplace  in  the 
j  New  York  apartment  of  Conrad  Frederick  Smith.  Eastern  director. 
Poultry  &  Egg  National  Board  and  e\-Charlotle  (N.  C.)  Observer. 

I  — German  country  sausage  with  several  writers  at  the  Christmas 
'  morning  breakfast  of  Rhea  Talley.  New  York  columnist  and  fa.shion 
writer  for  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 
Houston  Post. 

— Several  of  the  journalistic  fraternity  gathered  for  Christmas  Eve 
festivity  in  the  home  of  Lawrence  (Larry)  Farrant.  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun  and  ex-E  &  P,  ex-Providence  Journal. 

— Happy  staff  .surrounding  Chairman  James  Wright  Brown  at  E&P’s 
champagne  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Astor. 

— Invitation  arrived  from  General  Dynamics  Corporation  to  the 
launching  of  the  nuclear  powered  submarine  U.S.S.  Nautilus,  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  at  Groton,  Conn.,  Jan.  21. 
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IF  THE  REST  o(  the  Country  will  pardon  librai 
me,  this  will  have  to  be  a  piece  (or 
New  Yorkers  —  the  news-starved  tlenn 
millions — because  I  am  one  of  them  and  some 
today  I  rejoice  with  them.  Now  I  know!  f^ot  a 
Never  mind  about  how  there  is  nothinfi 
like  a  dame.  There  is  also  nothin)^  like  a  radic 
five  star  final !  in  m 

There  is  nothing  like  sitting  in  an  ficc  ■, 
easy  chair  or  on  a  subway  seat  or  a  rail-  I  cat 
road  station  bench  or  a  porch  rocker  and  hous 

unfolding  a  (at,  crisp,  wonderful-smell-  Hca' 

ing,  ink-damp,  aggravating,  satisfying,  in-  the  i 
comparable,  indispensable  daily  paper.  been 

There  is  just  no  substitute  (or  curling  up 
with  the  evening  editions  or  waking  up  new; 
to  coffee  and  the  morning’s.  take 

People  in  Detroit  and  Toledo  and  pape 
Dallas  and  Bangor  and  Minneapolis  may  accu 
try  to  imagine  what  it  is  like  to  do  with-  conn 

out  newspapers  the  way  people  some-  the  c 

times  try  to  imagine  what  it  is  like  to  be  visic 

blind  by  closing  their  eyes.  But  they  don’t  med 

achieve  an  accurate  sensation  because  pape 

they  never  try  it  for  more  than  a  few  intei 
seconds  and  anyway  they  know  in  their 
hearts  it  isn’t  so.  They  can  open  their  Tel 
eyes  and  see  whenever  they  want  to. 

They  just  have  to  reach  out  and  they  can  are 

pick  up  the  paper,  neatly  folded,  from  new 

the  coffee  table.  secc 

But  ask  a  New  ^'orker  what  it  allo' 

was  like  during  those  days  when  not  one  and 
of  the  seven  major  papers  was  published. 

.Ask  me!  new 

Not  Good  News 

'^’ou  came  home  at  night  and  the 
hall  table  was  bare  of  the  usual  stack  of  |  ' 

fresh  newsprint.  'N'ou  pulled  up  to  the  ; 
breakfast  table  in  the  morning  and  there 
was  nothing  on  it  except  breakfast. 

No  headlines  to  surprise  you.  No 
date-lines  to  Intrigue  you.  No  editorials 
to  prod  you  into  disagreement;  no  col-  Hn.' 
umns  to  amuse  you;  no  advertisements  'fSi 
to  tell  you  what’s  playing  at  Loew’s  State  Bg 
or  what’s  hot  at  Bonwit  Teller’s. 

The  new  play?  If  you  hadn’t  seen 
it  yourself,  there  was  nothing  to  tell  you 
it  had  opened,  or  who  was  In  it,  nr  what 
one  man  thought  of  it.  The  new  books? 

Go  ask  the  fellow  at  the  corner  lending 
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■  '  THE  VOICE  OF  BROADWAY: 

hy  Dorothy  Kilgalleti 

library — that’s  the  only  way  to  find  out. 

•At  about  this  point,  I  hear  the  gen¬ 
tleman  in  the  audience  rising  to  say  with 
some  derision:  “W’hatsamatta,  ain’tya 
got  a  radio?” 

Sure,  I  got  a  radio.  I  got  five 
radios.  I  got  one  In  my  bedroom  and  one 
in  my  dressing  room  and  one  in  my  of¬ 
fice  and  one  in  the  living  room  and  one 
I  can  tote  around  to  any  room  in  the 
house.  I  also  got  a  television  set.  Thank 
Heaven  they  were  all  functioning  during 
the  newspaper  strike  or  it  would  have 
been  like  living  in  a  vacuum. 

But,  let’s  face  it,  the  15-minutc 
newscast  has  never  been  aired  that  can 
take  the  place  of  a  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper.  Television  and  radio  arc  fast  and 
accurate  and  often  dramatic  when  it 
comes  to  presenting  the  news.  And  In 
the  case  of  on-the-spot  broadcasting,  tele¬ 
vision  is  uniquely  exciting.  But  neither 
media  is  a  satisfying  substitute  for  news¬ 
papers.  Nor  do  I  believe  they  expect  or 
intend  to  be. 

Television  OK,  But  — 

For  one  thing,  radio  and  television 
are  slaves  to  the  clock.  A  15-minutc 
newscast  is  exactly  13  minutes  and  30 
seconds  long,  give  or  take  nothing,  and 
allowing  for  station  breaks,  hitch-hikes 
and  network  identification. 

.And  the  polite  fellow  with  the 
news  tickers  clacking  behind  him  on  the 


set  Is  trying,  in  his  resonant  way,  to  get 
as  much  Important  or  interesting  news 
as  possible  into  his  segment  of  time — 
along  with  the  weather,  the  Dow-Jones 
averages,  the  message  from  our  sponsor 
and  something  cute  In  the  way  of  human 
interest,  ^'ou  cannot  talk  back  to  him  or 
slow  him  down  or  speed  him  up;  you 
cannot  argue  with  his  choice  of  items; 
it  does  no  good  to  yell  at  the  screen: 
“.Aw,  I  heard  TH.AT  one  on  the  SIX 
o’clock  news!” 

^'ou  must  give  him  your  undi¬ 
vided  attention,  or  you  miss  something. 

^  ou  can’t  put  him  down  if  the  telephone 
rings  and  pick  him  up  at  the  same  spot 
seven  minutes  later. 

A  newspaper  is  not  only  the  most 
complete  way  of  getting  a  picture  of  the 
world,  it  Is  the  most  flexible.  Of  course, 
it  does  not  talk  to  you  while  you  sit  there 
doing  nothing  (you  have  to  be  able  to 
read),  but  it  gises  you  more  freedom  of 
choice  than  any  other  news  medium. 

If  axe  murders  depress  you,  you 
don’t  have  to  read  about  them.  If  sports 
arc  your  big  kick,  you  can  start  from  the 
sports  pages  and  work  forward.  If  Pegler 
sends  your  blood-pressure  soaring  you 
can  turn  his  page  quickly;  if  you’re 
above  caring  whether  Gene  marries  Ali, 
you  can  skip  my  allotted  space. 

If  you  don’t  own  a  stock  or  a  bond, 
it’s  easy  to  read  a  newspaper  without 
wading  through  the  Wall  Street  closing 
prices.  But  if  you  want  to  know  how 
your  horse  made  out  in  the  sixth  at 
Bowie,  the  Information  is  there. 

'h'ou  can  read  on  a  train  crossing 
the  desert  or  on  a  plane  17,000  feet  above 
the  .Atlantic — no  static,  no  fading,  no 
blips,  '^'ou  can  read  in  the  bathtub  or 
while  hanging  onto  a  pole  in  a  crowded 
bus.  '^’ou  can  read  as  much  or  as  little 
as  you  want,  as  fast  or  as  slowly  as  you 
want. 

.And  if  you  read  something  you 
like  you  can  tear  It  out  and  save  it  to 
read  again  some  day. 

1  enjoy  radio  and  television,  and 
1  am  gainfully  employed  by  both,  but  I 
must  admit  they  have  their  drawbacks. 
Did  you  ever  try  to  clip  a  television  pro¬ 
gram  and  paste  It  In  your  scrapbook? 

.And  If  you  got  caught  in  a  sudden 
rainstorm,  would  Lowell  Thomas’  news¬ 
cast  keep  your  hat  dry? 
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For  information  about 

STRAITS 


TIN 


In  the  United  States,  where  tin  is  most  used  and 
most  needed,  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
tin  protlucing  industry  and  its  problems  is  of 
major  importance. 

The  Malayan  Tin  Bureau  in  Washington  is 
sponsored  and  financed  by  the  tin  producers  of 
Malaya  to  provide  accurate  information  about 
tin,  and  to  promote  a  better  understanding 
between  the  Lhiited  States,  the  world’s  largest 
consumer  of  tin,  and  Malaya,  the  world’s 
largest  producer. 

Your  inquiries  are  invited  and  will  be 
answered  promptly. 


THE  MALAYAN  TIN  BUREAU 

Dept.  481  •  1028  Connecticut  Avenue  •Washington  6,  D.C. 


MALAVAN 
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ADVERTISING  FEATURE  SECTIONS 


A  planned  year-round  program 
of  special  ad  sections  offers 
more  interest  to  your  readers 
.  .  .  more  value  to  your  adver¬ 
tisers  and  more  profit  to  you. 
These  6  NEA  quality  advertising 
feature  sections  will  serve  as  an 
ideal  basis  on  which  to  build 
your  own  ad  section  program 
in  1954. 


•  A  YEAR-ROUND  PLAN 

•  TESTED  AND  PROVED 

•  ORIGINAL  REPORTING 

•  STANDARD  OR  TABLOID 

•  FLEXIBLE  FORMAT 

•  KEYED  TO  BUYING  PEAKS 


Order  All  6  Now  for 
INCREASED  AD  LINAGE 
MONEY-SAVING  GROUP  RATE. 


February  •  March 
SAFER  LIVING— o  handbook  of 
safety  that  your  readers  will  want 
to  keep  for  frequent  reference. 


May  •  June  -  July 
OUTDOOR  LIVING-o  package  of 
summer  fun  that  wraps  up  back¬ 
yard  barbecues  and  sports,  pic¬ 
nics,  summer  octivities,  vocations 
and  travel. 


Saptambar  -  October 
BEAUTIFY  YOUR  HOME— Full  of  M 
"Do-It-Yourself"  ideas  and  what's  "'.n 
new  in  home  furnishings,  decorat- 
ing,  practicol  home  maintenonce- 


April  •  May 

HOME  APPLIANCES— an  up-to- 
date  catalog  of  oil  types  of  ap¬ 
pliances  to  help  your  readers  buy 
wisely  and  well  for  the  items  they 
need. 


August  -  Early  September 
BACK  TO  SCHOOL— School  days 
mean  buying  days  ond  this  "ref¬ 
erence"  book  gives  parents  and 
students  essential  schooltime  in¬ 
formation. 


November  -  Early  December 
CHRISTMAS  GIFTS— Gift  ideas 
and  holiday  suggestions  galore 
.  .  .  maximum  advertising  tie-in 
with  a  wide  variety  of  subjects. 


Write  or  wire  for  complete  information  and  rates. 


NEA  Service,  Inc.  1200  west  Third  street  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 
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“the  most  successful 


national  advertising 
Amelia  Earhart  Luggage 
has  ever  done” 


For  many  years  Amelia  Earhart  . ; 

Luggage  was  heavily  advertised  in 

national  magazines.  But  because 

Amelia  Earhart  distribution  is  mainly  j 

confined  to  large  stores  in  key 

cities,  it  was  decided  in  1952  to 

boost  advertising  in 

The  New  York  Times  Magazine. 

“We  wanted  to  accomplish  four  things,” 
says  Samuel  Orenstein, 

Amelia  Earhart’s  president. 

“First,  of  course,  we  wanted  to  sell 
more  luggage.  Second,  we  wanted  to 
reach  top-level  consumers.  Third,  we 
wanted  to  reach  top-level  stores. 

And  fourth,  we  wanted  to  stimulate  active 
store  promotion  through  window  and 
interior  displays,  particularly 
in  our  best  market.  New  York. 

“Our  ads  in  The  New  York  Times  Magazine 
accomplished  what  we  wanted 
right  across  the  board.  Consumer  response 
was  far  greater  than  we  had  ever  had. 

In  New  York,  the  stores  went  all  out .  . . 

and  the  effect  on  stores  outside 

the  New  York  trading  area  was  excellent. 

“Without  a  doubt,  our  advertising  in 
The  New  York  Times  has  proved 
to  be  the  most  successful  national 
advertising  we  have  ever  done.” 

You  may  have  a  sales  or  public  relations 
problem  not  unlike  Amelia  Earhart’s. 
You’ll  find  the  solution  where  they  found  it. 
Why  not  talk  it  over  with  us? 


“All  the  News  That’*  Fit  to  Print” 

For  35  years  first  in  advertising 
in  the  world’s  first  market 
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8  Must  Pay  $300,000 
For  Wrecking  Ad  Agency 


Albany,  N.  Y. 

.\  )i  RY  AWARD  ot  $3()().0()0  to  Duunc  Jones  Company  in  com- 
})ensation  for  the  destruction  of  the  advertising  agency  business  by 
former  associates  was  sustained  Jan.  7  in  an  unanimous  decision 


of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  list  of  defendants  who 
must  share  the  judgment  was  en¬ 
larged  to  eight  by  the  reinstate¬ 
ment  of  Robert  Hayes,  v^^om 
the  Appellate  Division.  Supreme 
Court,  had  exonerated  from  the 
conspiracy  charge. 

The  other  seven  are:  Joseph 
Scheideler.  Paul  Werner,  Eugene 
Hulshizer.  Robert  Hughes.  Law¬ 
rence  Hubbard,  Joseph  Beck,  and 
Philip  Brooks,  all  associated  in 
Scheideler,  Beck  &  Werner,  Inc. 

Burke  Held  Not  Liable 

Manhattan  Soap  Company  and 
Frank  G.  Burke,  its  treasurer, 
were  excused  from  liability.  The 
court  found  “nothing  in  the  rec¬ 
ord  to  support  the  allegation  that 
the  demands  made  by  Burke  or 
Manhattan  Soap  Company  were 
anything  in  the  way  of  monetary 
payments  from  the  plaintiff,  nor 
were  those  demands  legally  ir¬ 
regular.” 

Chief  Judge  Edmund  H.  Lewis 
wrote  the  opinion  of  the  court 
in  the  case,  believed  to  be  the 
first  of  record  in  New  York 
State  involving  “piracy”  of  adver¬ 
tising  agency  accounts.  The  suit 
was  begun  in  1951  with  Mr. 
Jones  seeking  $4,500,000. 

Mr.  Jones  said  he  was  hopeful 
that  the  decision  would  mean  the 
end  of  “pirating”  and  would  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  stability  of  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  state’s  highest  court  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  conduct  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  defendants  as  officers, 
directors  and  employes  of  the 
Duane  Jones  Company  “fell  be¬ 
low  the  standards  required  by 
the  law  of  one  acting  as  the  agent 
or  employe  of  another.” 

Judge  Lewis  added:  "The  in¬ 
ferences  reasonably  to  be  drawn 
from  the  record  justifies  the  con¬ 
clusion — reached  by  the  jury  and 
by  the  majority  of  the  Appellate 
Division — that  the  individual  de¬ 
fendants.  while  employes  of  the 
plaintiff,  determined  upon  a  course 
of  conduct  which,  when  subse¬ 
quently  carried  out,  resulted  in 
benefit  to  themselves  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  plaintiffs  business, 
in  violation  of  the  fiduciary  duties 


of  good  faith  and  fair  dealing 
imposed  on  the  defendants  by 
close  relationship  with  the  plain¬ 
tiff  corporation.” 

Hayes  Seen  in  Conspiracy 

The  court  found  “a  predeter¬ 
mined  course  of  action”  in  the  de¬ 
fendants'  withdrawal  from  the 
Jones  firm  and  gave  no  weight  to 
the  contention  that  they  did  not 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  custo¬ 
mers  and  personnel  diverted  from 
the  agency  until  after  they  had 
received  notice  of  discharge. 

Mr.  Hayes,  the  opinion  stated, 
participated  in  each  meeting 
which  established  the  conspiracy. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  five-year-old  tabloid  Los 
Angeles  Mirror  will  become  an 
eight-column  standard  newspaper 
next  month. 

Virgil  Pinkley,  editor  and  pub- 
ILsher,  said  the  switch  to  eight  col¬ 
umns  has  been  under  discus-sion 
for  several  years  and  that  the  final 
decision  was  made  in  December. 
Tentative  date  for  the  change  in 
format  is  Eeb.  10. 

The  standard  format  was  decid¬ 
ed  upon,  Mr.  Pinkley  said,  for 
many  reasons,  all  of  which  add 
up  to  the  fact  that  the  Southern 
California  market  apparently  is 
not  suited  to  a  tabloid  paper.  The 
-Step  Ls  being  taken,  he  said,  “after 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
field  and  the  markets  and  after 
polls  of  both  readers  and  non¬ 
readers.” 

The  polls  of  readers  and  non¬ 
readers  showed  an  overwhelming 
preference,  more  than  7  to  I,  for 
an  eight-column  paper,  he  report¬ 
ed.  Major  advertisers  also  had  a 
“good  reaction”  toward  the  change, 
he  said. 

Typographically,  the  eight-col¬ 
umn  Mirror  will  look  as  much  as 
possible  like  the  tabloid  Mirror, 


"In  fact,”  the  court  said,  "he 
was  the  spokesman  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  defendants  at  a  meeting! 
with  Duane  Jones  July  3,  1951,! 
and  it  was  he  who  .  .  .  delivered 
the  ultimatum  that  Jones  must 
either  sell  out  at  the  defendants’ 
price  or  see  his  staff  resign  en 
masse  pursuant  to  a  plan  already 
pre-sold  to  plaintiff’s  customers.” 

Through  Hayes,  the  plaintiff 
agency  lost  at  least  one  account, 
the  court  held. 

Mr.  Burke,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  motivated  by  a  sincere  con¬ 
cern  for  the  welfare  of  his  em¬ 
ployer,  Manhattan  Soap  Com¬ 
pany,  rather  than  by  desires  to 
injure  the  plaintiff's  business,  it 
was  pointed  out. 

In  their  original  defense,  the 
foi^mer  employes  relied  heavily 
on  testimony  of  Mr.  Jones’  neg¬ 
lect  of  his  business. 


he  said.  There  will  continue  to  be 
emphasis  on  pictures  and  most  of 
the  current  typographical  device.s 
will  be  retained. 

“There  will  be  no  change  of 
policy  or  por.sonality,”  he  said. 
“We  will  continue  to  be  independ¬ 
ent.  crusading  and  brash.  In  spite 
of  what  is  being  said  around  Los 
Angeles,  we  will  continue  to  be 
wholly  independent  of  the  Times. 

“Just  as  the  Time.s  pointed  out 
this  week,  we  will  often  take  dif¬ 
ferent  editorial  stands  from  theirs. 

“The  price  will  remain  the  same, 
7  cents.” 

A  complete  financial  section  will 
be  added  and  there  will  be  more 
comic  strips  and  .some  additional 
syndicated  columns. 

Cost  reasons,  also  helpod  turn 
the  decision  in  favor  of  the  stan¬ 
dard  paper.  Mr.  Pinkley  conceded. 
The  paper  has  not  yet  reached  the 
break-even  point,  he  .said.  Because 
the  Mirror  is  printed  on  the  .same 
presses  used  by  the  Times  the 
tabloid  has  been  forced  to  use 
extra  wide  gutters.  Papor  wasted 
amounts  to  from  8  to  12  per  cent. 

“The  .standard  paper  will  also 
bring  composition  savings,”  he 
said. 


Los  Angeles  Mirror 
Ends  Tabloid  Format 
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268  Papers 
Join  Narrower 
Column  Trend 

The  number  of  newspapers  re¬ 
ducing  column  widths  below  12 
picas  passed  260  at  the  start  of 
the  new  year.  Just  a  year  ago  the 
llli-pica  measure  was  recognized 
as  “standard”  in  a  compact  be¬ 
tween  the  American  Newspap)er 
Publishers  Association  and  the 
American  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies. 

AN  PA  reported  this  week  that 
the  268  dailies  which  have  already 
gone  to  narrower  pages  or  plan  to 
do  so  soon  account  for  two-thirds 
of  the  aggregate  circulation  of  the 
membership.  The  majority  of  the 
reductions  are  to  the  II  Vi -pica 
width,  with  variations  in  column 
rule  widths. 

Among  the  newest  papxirs  an¬ 
nouncing  the  change  was  the  Den¬ 
ver  (Colo.)  Post.  Charles  R.  Bux¬ 
ton,  business  manager,  said  a 
saving  of  250  tons  of  newsprint 
annually  is  anticipated  by  cutting 
down  to  63-inch  rolls  and  changing 
mat  shrinkage  from  an  inch  and 
one- 16th  to  one-half  inch. 

The  New  York  Times  went  on 
the  I  I'A-pica  standard  Jan.  I,  with 
the  printed  column  1 1  picas  wide. 
(E  &  P,  Jan.  2,  page  13.)  Some 
time  around  Jan.  17  the  Times 
will  use  62-inch  rolls.  Meanwhile, 
according  to  Mechanical  Si'pjerin- 
tendent  C.  J.  Strang,  the  supply  of 
wider  rolls  on  hand  will  be  run  off. 
■ 

Brumby  Appointed 
General  Manager 

Miami,  Fla. 

James  R.  Brumby  has  been 
named  general  manager  of  the 
Miami  Daily  News,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  James  M. 
Cox,  Jr.,  vicepresident,  and  D.  J. 
Mahoney,  publisher. 

■Mr.  Brumby  was  also  made  a 
vicepresident  and  a  director  of  the 
News. 

Starting  his  newspaper  career  on 
the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times, 
Mr.  Brumby  later  served  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  several  Southern  news¬ 
papers.  For  10  years  he  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Atlanta  Journal 
as  advertising  manager  and  then  as 
advertising  director.  In  1946  he 
was  named  Southern  manager  of 
This  week  magazine  and  in  the  fall 
of  1951  he  joined  the  News  as 
assistant  publisher. 

Mr.  Mahoney,  who  served  as 
general  manager  from  1935  to 
1951,  continues  as  publisher. 
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'Becky*  Gross 
Tine',  Views 
Career  Ahead 

Williamsport,  Pa. 

Miss  Rebecca  F.  Gross,  editor 
of  the  Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Express, 
and  widely  known  and  traveled 
newspaper¬ 
woman,  lost 
parts  of  both 
legs  as  a  result 
of  an  automobile 
accident 
New  Year’s  Eve, 
but  is  “getting 
along  fine”  in 
Williams- 
port  Hospital. 

Weakened  by 
the  ordeal.  Miss 
Gross  was  being 
kept  as  quiet  as  possible.  No  vis¬ 
itors  were  permitted,  but  one  of 
her  nurses  reported  she  was  keep¬ 
ing  in  close  contact  with  events 
through  the  medium  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  radio.  She  called  for 
her  typewriter  soon  after  being 
admitted  to  the  hospital,  but  has 
not  been  permitted  to  use  it. 

The  accident  happened  late  in 
the  afternoon  as  she  was  driving 
through  Williamsport  to  meet  her 
sister  at  the  airport.  Her  car  was 
struck  as  she  drove  through  an 
intersection.  Miss  Gross  was 
thrown  from  the  car  and  her  legs 
were  pinned  between  her  car  and 
a  utility  pole.  They  were  so  badly 
mangl^  that  amputation  was  nec¬ 
essary,  one  above  and  one  below 
the  knee. 

Word  from  her  hospital  room 
is  that  the  popular  editor  intends 
to  continue  her  newspaper  career. 
She  expects  to  be  fitted  with  arti¬ 
ficial  limbs  as  soon  as  possible. 
Her  associates  and  friends  have 
summed  up  the  situation  with  the 
comment  that  the  loss  of  parts  of 
her  legs  may  hamper  her,  but  it 
will  not  stop  her. 

A  nurse  quoted  her  as  saying: 
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Gross 


“I  don’t  suppose  I’ll  ever  be  able 
to  play  golf  again.  But  1  should 
be  able  to  ride  horses.  And  as 
for  my  work,  there  is  a  lot  you 
can  do  with  a  head  and  a  good 
pair  of  hands.” 

Miss  Gross  has  built  an  unusual 
record  as  a  newspaperwoman.  She 
was  the  first  woman  to  attend  an 
American  Press  Institute  Seminar 
at  Columbia  University,  she  was 
one  of  the  first  two  women  to  be 
selected  for  Nieman  Fellowships 
at  Harvard,  was  one  of  10  news¬ 
papermen  and  women  who  visited 
in  Russia  last  March  and  during 
World  War  II  she  was  an  officer 
in  the  WAVES. 

She  joined  the  Express  as  a  re¬ 
porter  in  1925,  became  managing 
editor  in  1931  and  later  became 
editor. 

In  an  ironic  twist  to  the  acci¬ 
dent,  the  48-year-old  editor  had 
written  a  New  Year’s  safety  ed¬ 
itorial  asking  “Who  wants  to  start 
the  New  Year  in  a  hospital  or  a 
morgue?” 

Frank  O’Reilly,  Sr.,  publisher  of 
the  Express,  said  Miss  Gross 
“winced”  when  told  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  removing  both  her  legs,  add¬ 
ing: 

“She  immediately  asked  that  a 
radio,  typewriter  and  fountain  pen 
be  sent  to  her  room.  Becky 
wanted  to  answer  some  corre¬ 
spondence.” 

Miss  Gross  co-founded  the 
Pennsylvania  Women’s  Press  As¬ 
sociation  and  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  the  Pennsylvania  Swiety 
of  Newspaper  Editors  and  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association. 

■ 

Robinson  Quits  HT 
To  Head  PR  Agency 

William  E.  Robinson  has  re¬ 
signed  as  executive  vicepresident 
and  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune, 
effective  Jan.  15. 

Mr.  Robinson 
will  immediately 
assume  h  i  s  new 
position  as  chair- 
man  of  the 
board  and  chief 
executive  officer 
of  the  public  re¬ 
lations  firm  of 
Steve  Hannagan 
Associates,  Inc. 

H  i  s  responsi¬ 
bilities  at  the  Herald  Tribune 
will  be  assumed  by  Whitelaw 
Reid,  as  president;  Warner  Moore, 
who  succeeded  Mr.  Robinson  as 
business  manager  in  1951,  and  A. 
V.  Miller,  treasurer. 

Mr.  Robinson,  53,  a  New  York 
newspaper  executive  since  1930, 
joined  the  Herald  Tribune  in  1936 
as  advertising  director.  He  be¬ 
came  business  manager  in  1945, 
executive  vicepresident  in  1947, 
and  publisher  in  May,  1953. 

He  is  a  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  and  of 
the  Advertising  Council. 


John  Lutz  Co., 
Representatives, 
To  Cease  Feb.  1 

Chicago 

Fred  W.  Javcox,  president  of 
John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  announced  this 
week  the  withdrawal  of  the  firm 
from  the  business  of  newspaper 
representatives,  effective  Feb.  1. 

It  was  also  announced  that,  ef¬ 
fective  Feb.  1,  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News  will  onen  its  own  national 
advertising  office  here  in  the  Tri¬ 
bune  Tower  and  the  eight  Booth 
newspapers  in  Michigan  will  have 
their  own  advertising  representa¬ 
tion  with  offices  in  the  Tribune 
Tower.  S.  B.  N»wman  of  the  Lutz 
organization  will  be  the  Chicago 
manager  of  the  Booth  Newspaoers’ 
Office.  The  Detroit  News  will  an¬ 
nounce  its  Chicago  manager  later. 
The  News  and  the  Booth  News¬ 
papers  have  previously  been  repre¬ 
sented  here  by  Lutz. 

O  &  O  Appointed 

Similarly,  the  Washington  (D. 
C.)  Star.  Montreal  (Que.)  Star, 
Family  Herald  and  Weekly  Star  of 
Montreal.  Toronto  (Ont.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Weekend  Picture  Maga¬ 
zine  of  Montreal — all  formerly 
represented  by  the  Lutz  organiza¬ 
tion  announced  the  appointment 
of  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  in 
the  western  territory.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  and  the  Canadian  pa¬ 
pers  have  been  represented  in  the 
East  by  O  &  O  since  1950. 

John  E.  Lutz  Co.  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  Jan.  1,  1947,  taking  over  the 
basiness  in  Chicago  of  John  Lutz 
organization,  which  had  been  in 
existence  since  1916. 

Jack  Lutz,  now  retired,  was 
western  manager  of  the  Munsey 
Newspapers  from  1912  until  1916. 
when  he  set  up  his  own  organiza¬ 
tion  with  W.  Y.  Perry  as  associate. 
Mr.  Lutz  started  as  a  newspaper 
representative  in  1901  with  the 
Chicago  office  of  Scripps-McRae 
League  of  Newspapers. 

Joycox  Joins  O&O 
In  7-Man  Switch 

O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  announcing 
seven  personnel  additions  this 
week,  said  that  Fred  W  Jaycox. 
president,  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  will 
join  the  O&O  sales  staff  in  Chi¬ 
cago  Feb.  1. 

Mr.  Jaycox  had  been  with  the 
Lutz  firm  for  more  than  25  years, 
serving  as  its  president  since  last 
summer.  Previously,  he  had  been 
in  the  Chicago  office  of  the  old 
New  York  World.  He  went  to 
work  for  John  E.  Lutz  in  May, 
1926,  and  when  the  company  was 
incorporated  Jan.  1,  1947,  he  was 
appointed  vicepresident.  Mr.  Jay¬ 
cox  was  named  president  when 
Mr.  Lutz  retired  in  1953. 

The  other  personnel  changes  in¬ 
volve: 

Joseph  T.  Feeney,  who  joms 
O&O’s  sales  staff  in  New  York 
Jan.  18.  Mr.  Feeney  has  been 


with  the  advertising  department 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News  for 
the  last  five  years. 

Sylvester  Blish,  who  recently 
joined  the  New  York  sales  staff. 
Mr.  Blish  had  been  with  John 
Budd  Co.  since  1939. 

Donald  O’Brien,  who  in  the  last 
month  was  named  promotion 
manager  in  New  York.  Mr. 
O’Brien  had  been  assistant  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  Quick  maga¬ 
zine. 

Raymond  Patterson,  who  has 
moved  to  the  company’s  Detroit 
office.  Mr.  Patterson  was  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Cleveland  office  of 
Clapper  Publications. 

Donald  E.  Nichols,  Jr.,  who  has 
gone  to  O&O’s  Chicago  office.  Mr. 
Nichols  was  with  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  Chicago,  and  the  mid¬ 
west  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

And  Harry  K.  Seltzer,  who  is 
now  a  member  of  the  company’s 
San  Francisco  office.  Mr.  ^Itzer 
worked  on  both  the  San  Francisco 
News  and  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

m 

Liggett  &  Myers  Ends 
Godfrey  Sponsorship 

Inability  to  arrive  at  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  agreement  with  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  Sy.stem  was  the  sole 
reason  given  this  week  for  Liggett 
&  Myers  Tobacco  Co.’s  termina¬ 
tion  of  sponsorship  of  the  various 
Arthur  Godfrey  radio-TV  pro¬ 
grams.  Thus  ended  a  seven-year 
relationship. 

A  spokesman  at  Cunningham  & 
Walsh,  Inc.,  L&M  ad  agency,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  no  plans 
had  been  made  for  redistribution 
of  funds  formerly  going  into  the 
Godfrey  shows. 

L&M  had  been  sponsoring  a  15- 
minute  segment  of  Godfrey’s  morn¬ 
ing  show  on  radio-TV  Mondays 
and  Wednesdays  and  another  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  Friday  morning  radio 
program.  It  also  sponsored  half 
of  the  one-hour  “Arthur  Godfrey 
and  His  Friend.s”  TV  show  on 
Wednesdays. 

■ 

Mayor  Announces 
‘News  Clearing  House' 

Fort  Dodge,  la. 

This  city’s  new  mayor  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  “news  clearing  house” 
policy  that  immediately  was  chal¬ 
lenged  by  the  managing  editor  of 
the  Fort  Dodge  Messenger. 

Mayor  Marvin  B.  Vedvig  said  he 
will  serve  as  the  “clearing  house” 
for  all  news  releases  from  city 
hall. 

“1  don’t  say  I’m  going  to  stop 
anything  from  being  published,  but 
1  might  want  to  make  some  addi¬ 
tions  to  a  story.” 

Managing  Editor  Joseph  Giv- 
ando  of  the  Mes.senger  retorted: 
“We’ll  print  the  news  as  we  dig  it 
out  and  the  mayor,  like  everybody 
else,  will  have  to  buy  a  paper  to 
read  it.” 


Robinson 
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Reporter  at  the  Li,  N. 


By  Francis  W.  Carpenter 

Former  President  Harry  S.  Truman  balanced  a  hot  cup  ot 
cof?ee  in  his  hand,  smiled  at  a  group  of  reporters  at  the  United 
.\ations,  and  started  a  statement  saying  he  always  was  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  United  Nations. 

Suddenly  a  voice  boomed  over  a  loud  speaker  in  the  press 
club,  where  the  former  President  stood,  and  announced  to  all  the 
press  area  in  the  U.N.: 

“Attention!  Attention!  All  corresjxindents.  Mr.  Truman  is 
in  the  third  floor  press  area.” 

Mr.  Truman  laughed  at  this  un¬ 
expected  attention  and  said: 

"That  guy  is  about  a  minute 
and  a  half  late.” 

He  sipped  coffee  and  began 
again  to  say  he  always  was  vitally 
interested  in  the  United  Nations. 

“Attention!  Attention!  All  cor¬ 
respondents.  Mr.  Truman  is  in 
the  third  floor  press  area.” 

All  the  correspondents,  who  had 
followed  Mr.  Truman  to  the 
third  floor  press  area  laughed 
with  him  when  he  observed: 

“Somebody  must  be  following 
me.” 

“Thank  you.”  said  the  loud 
speaker  voice.  The  former  Presi¬ 
dent  finished  his  statement,  vis¬ 
ited  briefly  with  the  reporters  and 
walked  out  with  the  press  corps 
at  his  heels.  He  left  a  half-cup 
of  coffee.  But  no  wonder — it  was 
his  third  of  that  morning. 

Visiting  Statesmen 

The  occasion  was  July  3,  1953, 
a  day  that  will  be  long  remem¬ 
bered  in  the  Press  Club  of  the 
United  Nations  Correspondents 
Association  and  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Department  of  Public  Infor¬ 
mation.  The  club  needed  a  re¬ 
volving  door  for  statesmen  that 
day. 

Next  after  Mr.  Truman  came 
Dr.  Herbert  V.  Evatt,  one  of  the 
early  fighters  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  a  former  President  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  a  favorite 
of  the  press  corps  because  he  of¬ 
ten  furnishes  good  copy. 

“Doc”  Evatt,  as  he  is  known 
to  the  veterans  in  the  glass  and 
marble  palace  on  the  shores  of 
Turtle  Bay.  had  little  to  say  that 
day  but  he  swapped  a  few  remi- 


.African  bloc,  Rajeshwar  Dayal. 
India,  was  outside  the  Press  Club 
with  a  statement  about  a  meeting 
of  his  group.  U.N.  officials  dis¬ 
creetly  waved  to  some  reporters 
that  another  man  was  waiting.  The 
reporters  delayed  matters  as  best 
they  could  until  Romulo  said 
good-bye  and  then  Dayal  held  the 
fourth  meeting  of  a  full  da>  with 
the  newsmen. 

Little  news  came  out  of  all  of 


WORKING  PRESS— Note  pad  under  arm,  Francis  W.  Car¬ 
penter  and  other  reporters  try  to  extract  a  story  from  Secretary 
General  Dag  Hammarskiold,  who  is  flanked  by  Benjamin 
Cohen,  the  assistant  secretary  general  for  information.  (Abovel 
A  well-filled  press  gallery  at  Security  Council  meeting. 

PNation^  F»hoto«. 


niscences  with  the  reporters,  who 
had  been  informed  by  the  omni¬ 
present  loud  speaker  that  he  was 
en  route  to  the  Press  Club. 

.After  Evatt  came  another  fa¬ 
vorite  of  the  reporters,  plucky, 
hard  -  hitting  Brigadier  General 
Carlos  P.  Romulo,  at  that  time 
running  for  President  of  the  Phil¬ 
ippines.  Romulo,  also  a  former 
President  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  and  chief  delegate  to  the 
U.N..  settled  down  for  a  talk  with 
the  reporters,  who  by  this  time 
had  begun  to  think  of  moving 
their  tvpewriters  to  the  Press 
Club. 

Then  there  was  a  diplomatic 
traffic  jam.  .A  leader  of  the  Asian- 


this  chit-chat  in  the  Press  Club. 
This  hectic  day  is  detailed  here  to 
show  that  the  U.N.  has  geared  its 
operation  to  summon  the  press 
corps  together  quickly  and  that 
the  press  corps  is  ready,  just  as 
quickly,  to  pounce  on  anyone 
who  might  turn  out  news. 

In  Earlier  Days 

In  the  early  days  at  Hunter  Col¬ 
lege,  the  press  area  was  built  over 
the  swimming  pool  in  the  gym¬ 
nasium  where  a  fancy  room  had 
been  built  for  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil.  the  .Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion.  and  other  U.N.  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  press  area  was  far 
from  ornate  but  it  was  effective. 
The  reporters,  few  of  whom  knew 
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PART  I 

Three  articles,  of  which  this 
is  the  first,  have  been  written 
specially  for  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  an 
Associated  Press  reporter  at 
United  Nations  sessions  since 
March,  1946.  He  started  in 
journalism  in  Georgia  25  years 
ago,  has  been  with  AP  almost 
all  of  that  period,  and  has 
served  as  president  and  now 
secretary  of  the  United  Nations 
Correspondents  Association.  In 
1951  he  wrote  a  book  dealing 
with  the  human  interest  side  of 
diplomats.  “Men  in  Glass 
Houses.” 


what  U.N.  meant  when  they  re¬ 
ported  to  work  there,  had  their 
typewriters  and  paper  and  gooil 
stories  and  that  was  all  they 
needed. 

Then  the  U.N.  moved  briefly  to 
the  Henry  Hudson  Hotel  for  a 
few  meetings  of  the  Security 
('ouncil  and  the  Atomic  Commis¬ 
sion  and  finally  it  landed  in  the 
converted  factory  building  at  Lake 
Success.  Instead  of  a  loud  speak¬ 
er  there,  the  U.N.  used  a  big  bell 
to  summon  correspondents.  Its 
clang  could  be  heard  all  over  the 
place.  It  usually  meant  something 
was  happening,  but  there  were 
duds  now  and  then. 

A  Constant  Challenge 

The  U.N.  since  has  settled  in 
its  permanent  quarters  in  Man¬ 
hattan  and  the  quarters  allotted 
the  press  are  the  envy  of  repor¬ 
ters  around  the  globe. 

"Plush  —  really  plush,”  sighed 
one  visiting  journalist  from  Lon¬ 
don  recently.  He  had  seen  the 
best  that  Bermuda  could  offer  at 
the  Big  Three  meeting,  and  was 
.icquainted  with  press  facilities  in 
carious  capitals  but  the  U.N. 
really  floored  him.  He  went  away 
thinking  that  this  is  a  sweet  as¬ 
signment — and  he  is  right. 

The  physical  plant  is  as  mod¬ 
ern  as  any  in  the  world.  Some 
of  the  top  news  figures  of  the  day 
cross  the  stage  here  regularly.  The 
U.N.  usually  can  be  depended 
upon  to  come  up  with  a  story 
(Continued  on  paiie  69) 
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Criminal  Conspiracy 
Seen  in  N.  Y.  Strike 


Tdss'SaVs  If 
Had  No  Reporter 
At  Science  Meet 


A  CRIMINAL  CONSPIRACY  to  pre¬ 
vent  publication  existed  in  the  11- 
day  New  York  newspaper  strike 
last  month,  according  to  David 
Lawrence,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate  columnist  and  editor 
of  the  U.  S.  News  &  World  Report. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  writing  in  the 
January  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  reported  on  an  inquiry  he 
made  into  the  legality  of  the  costly 
strike  against  six  major  newspa¬ 
pers  by  the  Photo-Engravers  Union 
and  which  also  resulted  in  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  two  others  during  part 
of  the  period. 

Contracts  Disregarded 

Mr.  Lawrence  wrote: 

“The  fact  that  written  contracts 
existed  between  the  different  labor 
unions  and  the  publishers  in  the 
New  York  case  is  concrete  evi¬ 
dence  that  at  one  time  or  another 
there  was  decisive  action  to  insure 
publication.  Since  those  contracts 
were  disregarded  and  picket  lines 
were  not  crossed  by  the  unions,  we 
have  here  not  only  a  violation  of 
contract  with  remedies  available 
in  a  civil  suit,  but  a  criminal  con¬ 
spiracy  as  well  to  prevent  publica¬ 
tion. 

“Where  it  will  be  asked,  is  the 
specific  provision  of  law — the  en¬ 
abling  act  which  carries  out  the 
mandate  of  the  Constitution? 

“We  find  it  in  the  U.  S.  Criminal 
Code.  Section  .si,  under  the  title. 
‘Conspiracy  to  Injure  Persons  in 
Exercise  of  Civil  Rights,’  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

“  ‘If  two  or  more  persons  con¬ 
spire  to  injure,  oppress,  threaten 
or  intimidate  any  citizen  in  the 
free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any 
right  or  privilege  secured  to  him 
by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States  .  .  .  they  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000  and 
imprisoned  not  more  than  10 
years,  and  shall,  moreover,  be 
thereafter  ineligible  to  any  office, 
or  place  of  honor,  profit,  or  trust, 
created  by  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States.’  ’’ 

Right  to  Strike 

Mr.  Lawrence  further  contend¬ 
ed: 

“No  group  of  individuals  can 
conspire  to  prevent  the  publication 
of  a  newspaper  without  violating 
the  rights  granted  to  the  press  by 
the  Constitution.  It  may  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  detect  the  crime.  It  may 
be  hard  in  court  to  prove  con¬ 
certed  action.  But  this  does  not 
in  the  slightest  alter  the  moral  or 
legal  basis. 

“The  fact  that  the  right  to  strike 
is  not  absolute  has  been  affirmed 
again  and  again.  Thus  in  recent 
years  we  have  seen  an  action  in 
the  Federal  Court  ordering  work¬ 
ers  to  return  to  their  jobs  in  the 
coal  mines.  We  have,  moreover. 


observed  contempt  proceedings, 
with  fines  and  penalties  levied 
against  union  leaders  who  failed 
to  do  their  duty  in  response  to  a 
court  order  which  commanded 
them  to  ask  in  good  faith  that  the 
members  of  their  unions  return  to 
their  jobs. 

“If  a  court  order  can  be  law¬ 
fully  issued  requiring  union  officers 
to  order  their  members  to  return 
to  their  jobs — and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  up¬ 
held  such  an  order — it  is  obvious 
that  there  is  no  constitutional  right 
to  remain  on  strike  as  a  concerted 
movement  in  every  contingency, 
even  though  there  is  on  an  individ¬ 
ual  basis  a  right  to  refrain  from 
work.” 

The  columnist-editor,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  his  article  on  “How 
the  Constitution  Was  Violated,” 
set  forth  his  thesis  as  follows: 

Conspiracy  Charged 
“My  thesis  is  that  several  per¬ 
sons  conspired  during  the  New 
York  newspaper  strike  to  violate 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  obliged  to  submit  to  a 
Federal  Grand  Jury  information 
as  to  the  offenses  committed  so 
that  the  Grand  Jury  may  deter¬ 
mine  whether  to  indict  the  leaders 
of  the  conspiracy  under  the  U.  S. 
Criminal  Code. 

“Whether  the  Department  of 
Justice  will  choose  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  rights  involved  is  not 
the  subject  of  this  article.  But  it  is 
important  that  every  editor  in 
America  should  become  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  constitutional  and  legal 
rights  that  have  been  disregarded 
in  the  New  York  newspaper  strike. 

“It  has  too  often  been  assumed 
erroneously  that  a  newspaper  is 
subject  to  general  law  in  every 
respect,  and  that  what  might  hap¬ 
pen  in  a  strike  at  a  steel  plant  is 
applicable  equally  to  a  publishing 
house. 

“The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  however,  has  ruled 
that  where  there  is  an  apparent 
conflict  between  the  clause  of  the 
Constitution  which  gives  the  Con¬ 
gress  power  (to  regulate  com¬ 
merce)  and  the  First  Amendment, 
which  guarantees  freedom  of  the 
press,  the  latter  takes  precedence. 
To  put  it  another  way,  general 
laws,  such  as  anti-trust  legislation, 
labor  laws,  tax  laws,  all  apply  to 
newspapers  but  when  any  of  these 
laws  are  used  to  impair  or  prevent 
the  right  to  publish,  then  they  lose 
their  validity.” 

Mr.  Lawrence  called  upon 
.\SNE  to  appoint  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  to  take  testimony  and  hold 
public  hearings  and  afford  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  publishers,  labor 
unions  and  others  to  express  their 
viewpoint  on  this  all-important 
issue. 


New  York  Strike 
Report  Delayed 

A  fact-finding  report  in  the 
contract  dispute  between  the 
Publishers  Association  of  New  agency, 

York  City  and  the  International  p,,ade  a  charge  of  inaccurate  re- 
Photo-Engravers  Union  Lwal  porting  this  week  in  a  denial  of 
which  led  to  a  1  f-day  stories  that  it  had  four  correspond- 

month  has  been  delayed  by  the  covering  the  recent  Boston 

illness  of  Ralph  T.  Seward,  chair-  gf  the  American  Associ- 

man  of  the  panel,  who  is  recov-  Advancement  of 

ering  at  Roosevelt  Hospital,  New 

York,  from  an  operation.  Boston  dailies  published  the  or- 

Other  mernbers^  of  the  pane  jgjpal  stories  that  eight  reporters 
are  Richard  W.  S  ocum,  general  ggmg,unist  publications  had 

manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Even-  accredited  for  coverage  of 

ing  Bulletin,  and  George  Meany,  scientists’  convention.  Editor 
president  of  the  American  pMer-  ^  Publisher’.v  Boston  representa- 
ation  of  Later.  The  panel,  whose  learned  that  four  were  to  rep- 

decision  will  not  be  binding,  was  Tass  and  four  the  Daily 

set  up  to  determine  whether  the  j^e  Tass  delegation, 

settlement  terms  should  be  greater 

than  the  $3.75  package  increase  ^  2. 

already  given  by  the  publishers.  ^ 


1 


Ivan  1.  Beglov,  manager  of  the 
New  York  Bureau  of  Tass,  chal¬ 
lenged  the  facts  in  a  letter  to  E  &  P, 
stating; 

“In  the  Jan.  2  issue  of  Editor 


Albany  Guild  Won't 
Protest  Scott  Firing 

Albany.  N.  Y. 

Tri-City  Newspaper  Guild  has  4  Publisher  (page  30)  there  ap- 
voted  to  drop  a  grievance  against  peared  an  item  from  Boston  under 
the  Press  Company  Inc.,  publisher  headline:  ‘8  in  Tass  Corp.s  for 
of  the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Coverage  of  Science  Talks.’ 


News,  over  dismissal  of  Miss 


We  do  not  know  what  impres- 


Janet  Scott,  a  reporter,  July  17,  ^jgg  this  item  created  on  your 


1953. 

Miss  Scott  was  discharged  after 


other  readers,  but  we  can  say  that 
it  came  as  a  complete  surpri.se  to 


she  had  refused  to  tell  a  congres-  — fgr  the  fact  is  that  Tass  had 
sional  committee  whether  she  is  gg  correspondents  whatever  at  the 
or  ever  had  been  a  member  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Communist  Party.  ^  She  based  her  Association  for  the  .Advancement 
refusal  on  the  First,  Fifth  and  gf  Science  in  Boston.  We  regret 
Sixth  Amendments  to  the  Consti-  that  Editor  &  Publisher  wa.s  the 
tution.  victim  of  either  an  unscrupulous 

The  Guild  local,  at  a  regularly  publicity  agent  or  a  ridiculously  in- 
scheduled  meeting  in  December,  accurate  reporter.  We  trust  that 
had  instructed  a  committee  to  jg  the  interest  of  accuracy,  your 


process  the  grievance,  but  a  spe¬ 
cial  meeting,  called  on  a  petition 
signed  by  68  members,  reversed 
the  action. 


Larger  T-ype  Face, 
Tighter  Editing 

Chicago 


magazine  will  publish  an  appro¬ 
priate  correction.” 

In  a  recheck  of  hi<*  sources, 
E  &  P’s  Boston  correspondent  was 
informed  that  the  local  arrange¬ 
ments  committee  had  issued  cre¬ 
dentials  for  eight  reporters  from 
Tass  and  the  Worker. 

Appraised  of  this,  Mr.  Beglov, 


The  new  type  face  of  the  Chi-  speaking  through  an  interpreter, 
cago  Tribune,  9-point  on  10-point  told  E  &  P  that  Tass  definitely  had 
.slug,  has  received  good  reader  not  requested  credentials;  if  any 
acceptance  and  is  resulting  in  an  were  issued,  he  surmised,  it  might 
estimated  loss  of  14  per  cent  in  have  been  done  on  the  convention 
text  content,  according  to  Tribune  committee’s  own  initiative,  possi- 
officials.  bly  becaase  Mr.  Ross  had  covered 

The  Tribune  has  not  added  any  previous  meetings  of  the  group, 
additional  pages  to  maintain  its  Sidney  S.  Negus,  public  informa- 
news  content,  but  is  getting  the  tion  officer  for  the  conference,  said 
same  general  number  of  stories  he  did  not  see  either  Mr.  Ross  or 
into  the  paper  through  tighter  Pe*er  Stone,  of  the  Worker,  at  any 


editing,  news  executives  said. 


of  the  sessions  but  arrangements 
bad  been  made  to  send  all  re¬ 
leases  to  them. 


Foley  Is  OPC  Mgr. 

James  V.  Foley  was  named  . 

manager  of  the  Overseas  Press  Newspicture  Bureau 
Club  of  America  this  week,  ac-  United  Press  this  week  re¬ 
cording  to  J.  Clifford  Stark,  presi-  opened  its  newspicture  bureau  in 
dent.  He  succeeds  Harold  H.  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  which  had  been 
Dawson,  who  resigned  last  month,  suspended  a  year  ago.  Mims 
Mr.  Foley  has  had  more  than  20  Thomason,  U.P.  general  newspic- 


years’  experience  in  club  man¬ 
agement. 


tures  manager,  named  Phadrig  M. 
Cahill  as  manager. 
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MASTER  OF  CEREMONIES 

Alexander,  [’hiladcll>hia  (Pa.)  Bulletin 


PLENTY  OF  PROBLEMS 


Ri>che,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier  Express 


HEY,  BELLBOY! 

Thiele,  Los  .liifle/es  (C'alif.)  .Uirror 


Malenkov  to  Smith: 
No.  3  in  Series 


Soviet  Premier  Malenkov’s  tele¬ 
graphed  reply  on  New  Year’s  Eve 
to  a  questionnaire  submitted  by 
Kingsbury  Smith,  European  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  International 
News  Service,  marked  a  triple 
play  for  the  veteran  correspond¬ 
ent  in  obtaining  interviews  with 
Russian  chiefs  of  state. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  maintains  his 
headquarters  in  Paris,  landed  two 
interviews  in  1949  with  Stalin 
which  officially  were  credited  with 
leading  to  negotiations  which  cul¬ 
minated  in  lifting  the  Russian 
blockade  of  Berlin. 

The  Malenkov  story — the  first 
such  interview  the  new  Soviet 
premier  has  granted — was  studied 
closely  by  diplomats  for  possible 
Soviet  policy  trends. 

How  It  Came  Out 

How  did  this  latest  exclusive 
come  out  of  Moscow? 

Here  is  a  sequence  of  what  hap¬ 
pened: 

At  1:58  p.m.  E.S.T.,  Dec.  31. 
a  cable  from  Smith  to  New  York, 
and  addressed  to  Seymour  Berk- 
son  and  Barry  Paris,  general  man¬ 
ager  and  editor-in-chief,  respec¬ 
tively,  of  INS,  said: 

“Confidentially  just  received 
telephone  call  from  Soviet  ambas¬ 
sador  advising  me  Moscow  noti¬ 
fied  him  I  am  about  to  receive 
telegram  from  Soviet  government 
stop  presumably  answer  my  ques¬ 
tionnaire  Malenkov  stop  am  stand¬ 
ing  by.” 

With  all  editors  alerted  and  with 
London  monitors  closely  listen¬ 
ing  to  Radio  Moscow,  the  long 
wait  began. 

At  3:40  p.m.  E.S.T.,  came  an¬ 
other  message  from  Smith.  It 
said: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for 


“Paris  Soviet  Embassy  phoned 
2100  (9  p.m.  Paris  time)  stating 
just  received  telephone  call  Mos¬ 
cow  advising  telegram  dispatched 
me  2017  stop  said  didn’t  know 
who  signed  telegram  or  contents 
but  message  great  importance  and 
requested  me  advise  Embassy  soon 
received  since  ambassador  stand¬ 
ing  by.” 

A  minute  later  came  another 
cable  advising  that  P.T.T.,  the 
French  communications  system, 
“talked  Soviet  post  office  Moscow 
which  said  message  now  enroute 
via  Scandinavian  relay  stations.” 

At  4:08  p.m.  E.S.T.,  came  an¬ 
other: 

“Danish  telegraphic  agency  in¬ 
formed  me  telephonically  re¬ 
ceived  from  Moscow  and  trans¬ 
mitted  to  me  at  2048  message  in 
Russian  signed  Malenkov." 

In  New  York,  INS  editors  then 
sighed  in  relief  because  this  was 
the  first  definite  indication  that 
Premier  Malenkov  was  the  source 
of  the  story. 

Smith  had  a  Russian-born  staff 
member  waiting  with  the  other 
Paris  bureau  members  for  quick 
translation  and  urgent  relay  of  the 
story  to  New  York. 

The  first  bulletin  was  handled 
in  New  York  at  4:40  p.m.  E.S.T. 
and  the  initial  story  was  wrapped 
up  about  an  hour  later. 

Then  another  long  wait  began 
— for  the  official  translation  of  the 
message  from  Malenkov. 

The  Soviet  Embassy  in  Paris 
had  telephoned  Smith  seven  times 
while  waiting  for  Malenkov’s  New 
Year’s  message  to  the  American 
people.  This  showed  the  impor¬ 
tance  Moscow  attached  to  the 
statement  in  which  the  Soviet 
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Premier  said  there  are  "no  real 
obstacles"  to  improved  relations 
with  the  United  States  and  that 
“favorable  possibilities”  exist  for 
relaxing  world  tension  this  year. 

When  the  Russian-language  mes¬ 
sage  reached  the  Paris  office  of 
INS.  two  Soviet  diplomats  left 
the  Embassy  and  bucked  Paris 
traffic  to  aiil  the  Paris  INS  staff 
in  a  careful  official  translation. 

Malenkov  had  signed  the  mes¬ 
sage  with  the  same  phrase  as  did 
Stalin  in  his  two  statements  to 
Smith  almost  five  years  ago.  It 
said  “Respectfully,  G.  Malenkov.” 

The  official  translation  division¬ 
al  story  began  moving  out  of  New 
York  at  7:28  p.m.  E.S.T.,  and 
that  and  the  lead  and  interpretive 
follow  had  cleared  by  8:49  p.m. 

Near  the  end  of  the  running 
story  Len  Reeback,  Paris  mana¬ 
ger  of  International  News  Photos, 
asked  permission  to  photograph 
the  office  setting  and  guests — the 
two  Russian  Embassy  visitors — as 
the  old  year  was  dying. 

The  Russians  somewhat  shyly 
consented,  but  the  one  wearing  a 
uniform  put  on  an  overcoat  to 
cover  his  uniform.  Then  a  few 
moments  after  the  photos  were 
snapped,  the  uniformed  diplomat 
asked  that  the  photos  not  be  pub¬ 
lished  but  kept  merely  as  per¬ 
sonal  souvenirs.  This  was  done. 

100.000  Dimes  Will 
Get  Him  Oil  Perch 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

No  one  can  say  that  Columnist 
Paul  Light  (Roy  Dunlap)  of  the 
S/.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  isn’t  “high” 
on  the  March  of  Dimes  drive. 

Paul’s  perched  on  the  wintry, 
windswept,  20-ft.-square  roof  of 
City  Hall,  200  feet  above  street- 
level,  and  vows  not  to  come  down 
until  warm-hearted  citizens  donate 
$10,000  to  the  polio  fund  as  a 
“rescue  ransom.” 

Paul  began  his  icy  exile  on  Jan. 
5.  Muffled  in  arctic  weather  gear, 
he  has  agreed  to  remain  night  and 
(Continued  on  page  61  ) 


Mason  Tax  Proposal 
Applies  to  Circulation 

Washington 

.A  five  per  cent  tax  on  newspa¬ 
per  circulation  revenues  was  pro¬ 
posed  shortly  after  Congress  was 
called  to  order  Wednesday  noon. 

Rep.  Noah  M.  Mason,  Illinois 
Republican,  introduced  the  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers  tax  proposal 
as  a  substitute  for  existing  excises 
(with  stated  exceptions)  and  said 
the  measure  was  broad  enough  to 
apply  revenues  from  the  publish¬ 
ers’  sales  of  newspapers. 

Printed  material  used  exclusive¬ 
ly  for  and  by  the  blind  is  the 
only  exception  mentioned  in  the 
category  of  publishing.  Enough 
members  of  Congress  already 
have  gone  on  record  as  opposed 
to  a  general  manufacturers  tax  as 
to  indicate  slight  chance  of  its 
passage.  Taxes  on  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  have  been  mentioned  sev¬ 
eral  times  in  the  past  but  usually 
in  the  heat  of  criticism  by  an  of¬ 
fended  member  of  Congress,  or 
by  way  of  listing  those  things 
which  should  not  be  taxed. 


Ikes  Speech  T  ext 
Available  Early 

Washington 

Thursday  was  a  “special  card” 
day  in  the  House  Press  Gallery, 
meaning  that  only  correspondents 
assigned  to  cover  the  state  of  the 
union  message  were  assigned 
seats. 

The  Eisenhower  Administration 
gave  the  press  and  radio  a  better 
break  than  it  has  had  in  the  past, 
in  point  of  availability  of  the 
transcript.  Press  Secretary  James 
C.  Hagerty  sent  copies  from  his 
White  House  office  to  both  con¬ 
gressional  galleries  at  9  a.m. 
Usually,  the  text  is  not  handed 
to  the  press  until  the  President 
begins  speaking. 

This  service  gave  afternoon  pa¬ 
pers  several  hours  start. 
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SYNDICATES 


3  New  Comic  Strips 
Herald  1954  Activity 

By  Mather  Wallis 


Almost  as  numerous  as  the 
particles  of  confetti  which  have 
hardly  yet  been  swept  from  the 
floors  of  New  Year’s  Eve  party 
givers  are  the  features  which  are 
beginning  to  shower  on  editors’ 
desks  in  search  of  permanent  spots 
for  1954. 

Three  different  types  of  comic 
strips  are  offered;  one  deals  with 
the  exploits  of  a  far-famed  gas¬ 
light  shamus,  another  with  an 
asthmatic  railroad  and  its  crew; 
the  third  involves  a  benevolent 
gorilla. 

Text  features  are  represented  by 
a  series  on  the  Ickes  diary  and 
an  inspirational  piece  that  makes 
use  of  brains  long  dead.  There  is 
also  a  panel  cartoon  featuring  the 
misdeeds  of  a  little  boy. 


MeLser 


Sherlock  Holmes  Comes 
To  Comic  Strip,  at  Lost 

Thf.  great  fictional  detective 
whose  exploits  have  thrilled  three 
generations  through  practically 
every  entertain- 
m  e  n  t  medium 
will  make  h  i  s 
hawk-beaked  ap¬ 
pearance  in  com¬ 
ic  .strip  form  on 
March  I.  The 
\d ventures  of 
Sherlock  Holmes 
are  being  brought 
out  by  the  New 
York  HERXEn 
Tribune  Synoi- 
cvTE  for  daily 
and  Sunday  re¬ 
lease,  accompanied,  of  course,  by 
the  well-meaning  but  only  occa¬ 
sionally  competent  Dr.  Watson. 

Because  Sherlock  Holmes  has 
been  a  well-guarded  property  of 
the  Doyle  estate,  it  has  not  pre¬ 
viously  been  offered  for  newspa¬ 
per  syndication.  When  it  was. 
finally,  it  was  submitted  without 
an  artist  and  without  a  writer. 
These  were  picked  by  the  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

The  writer  is  Edith  Meiser  who. 
for  about  14  years,  wrote  the 
radio  series  of  the  famous  detec¬ 
tive  which  starred  Basil  Rathbone 
and  Nigel  Bruce.  She  is  also  an 
ex-vaudevillian  and  has  been  in 
several  Broadway  shows  and  in 
motion  pictures. 

Detail  has  been  a  constant  prob¬ 
lem  in  this  new  /eature.  and  much 
of  that  work  has  been  done  by 
the  artist.  Frank  Giacoia,  born  in 
1924,  who  came,  to  this  country 
from  Italy  in  1932.  Miost  of  his 
art  background  centered  around 
comics  books  illustrations  and 
some  advertising  art. 

The  owner  of  an  extensive  li¬ 
brary  on  Holmesiana,  he  has  tried 


to  make  the  illustrations,  clean 
and  very  detailed,  in  such  keep¬ 
ing  that  members  of  the  Baker 
Street  Irregulars  will  have  no 
complaints. 

The  sequences,  which  will  run 
about  six  to  eight  weeks  each, 
will  be  pretty  evenly  divided  be¬ 
tween  original  stories  of  Sherlock 
Holmes  by  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle  and  new  stories  using  the 
familiar  characters  and  settings  of 
19th  century  London.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  not  using  the  original 
stories  only,  according  to  the  syn¬ 
dicate.  is  that  many  of  them  are 
so  involved  in  exposition,  back- 
flashes  and  sub-plots  that  they  are 
not  adaptable  for  comics.  There 
is  some  question,  too.  whether  or 
not  the  endings  of  all  the  stories 
are  proper  for  the  medium. 

In  case  you  were  wondering. 
Holmes  will  not  say  "Quick  Wat¬ 
son.  the  needle”  at  any  time  in 
this  feature. 

Big  Ape  Takes  Over 
In  Strip  by  Lawyer 

NON-JUNGLE  type  gorilla  will 
become  the  central  character  for 
a  new  comic  strip  to  appear  in  the 
Clevelatui  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  in 
February.  There  is  probably  no 
significance  in  the  fact  that  his 
creator,  John  A.  Duncan,  is  a 
veteran  Cleveland  attorney  and  an 
expert  in  anti-trust  law. 

Mr.  Duncan  startled  the  profes¬ 
sion  in  that  city  when  he  an¬ 
nounced  he  was  taking  a  leave  of 
absence  to  start  a  new  career  as 
a  comic  artist.  Having  started  his 
legal  work  in  1929  he  will  call  a 


John  A.  Duncan 

halt  to  it,  temporarily  at  least, 
with  the  appearance  of  the  daily 
and  Sunday  strip  “Jungo.”  Na¬ 
tional  syndication  is  to  be  handled 
by  Lafave  Newspaper  Features. 
.Arthur  J.  Lafave.  owner  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  syndicate,  worked  with 
Mr.  Duncan  on  creation  and 
launching  of  "Jungo.” 

Mr.  Duncan,  who  was  art  editor 


Frank  Giacoia  with  his  two  Baker  Street  friends 


of  the  Tiger  while  an  undergrad¬ 
uate  at  Princeton  University, 
wrote  a  book  in  1940  called  “The 
Strangest  Cases  on  Record.”  He 
illustrated  it  himself.  His  current 
effort  comes  from  the  belief  that 
the  comic  pages  of  the  nation’s 
newspapers  need  more  comics  to 
relieve  the  serious  serials  involv¬ 
ing  violence. 

The  chief  character  will  not  be 
the  surly  and  dangerous  type  of 
gorilla  found  in  his  native  habitat 
of  “steaming  jungle”  but  rather  a 
friendly,  whimsical  simian  with  an 
overdeveloped  sense  of  humor 
and  a  penchant  for  comic  involve¬ 
ment  with  the  people  who  will 
populate  the  strip. 

Railroad  Strip  Puiis 
Into  Sight  via  AP 

A  backwoods  railroad  line  is 
the  setting  for  a  daily  comic  strip 
being  brought  out  by  Associated 
Press  Newsfea- 
TURES  next 
month.  This 
light,  humorous 
feature,  called 
“Spur  Line,” 
stars  a  steam - 
sneezing  engine 
called  "Hiball,” 
the  train  at- 
t  a  c  h  e  d  to  it, 

Casey  Pike,  its 
engineer  and  Sangendorf 
owner,  and  his 
assistant  Grumpy  Pope  Pike. 

Originator  of  this  strip  is  Bud 
Sangendorf,  protege  of  the  late 
E.  C.  Segar,  creator  of  “Popeye.” 
Mr.  Sangendorf,  who  lives  in 
Westport.  Conn.,  and  is  art  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Famous  Cartoonists’ 
Course  there,  worked  under  Mr. 
Segar  from  the  time  he  was  17 
until  the  latter’s  death  in  1938. 
He  then  worked  as  a  syndicate 
staff  artist  and  with  “Popeye” 
comic  books. 

In  addition  to  “Spur  Line”  Mr. 
Sangendorf  develops  toys,  novel¬ 
ties  and  games.  One  of  his  fa¬ 
vorite  hobbies  is  his  scale  model 
of  the  Spur  line  and  Midlin  R.R.. 
inspiration  for  the  new  strip  and 
its  puffing  train  which  runs 


through  the  Bone  Mountains 
somewhere  in  the  Southwest. 

Other  characters  in  the  strip  in¬ 
clude  a  local  waitress  named 
Gandy  Dancer  and  the  sheriff  of 
Skullberg  who  was  appointed  to 
office  because  he  was  the  only 
one  in  town  who  could  read  the 
“wanted”  posters.  The  villains  in 
the  piece.  High  and  Low  Boot, 
are  determined  to  wreck  the  train 
because  it  disturbs  their  milk- 
producing  goats. 

Selections  from  Ickes* 

Diary  Now  Syndicated 

The  experiences  and  observa¬ 
tions  of  Harold  Ickes.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  under  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  Harry  S.  Truman, 
are  being  readied  for  Jan.  17  re¬ 
lease  by  the  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate. 

The  20,(X)0-word  selection  from 
the  current  book  made  up  of  part 
of  his  diary  is  grouped  into  14 
instalments  by  personality.  They 
vary  in  length. 

It  is  suggested  that  editors  use 
the  book  itself,  “The  Secret  Diary 
of  Harold  L.  Ickes”  (Simon  & 
Schuster),  to  supplement  the  fea¬ 
ture  and  pick  up  extra  material 
from  it  with  local  flavor. 

The  syndicate  said  there  will  be 
more  books  of  the  diary  than  this 
first  one  which  deals  with  roughly 
the  first  1,000  days  of  the  Roose¬ 
velt  administration.  It  anticipates 
serializing  the  others  as  they  ap¬ 
pear. 

'Sages  of  The  Ages' 

Calls  on  the  Past 

Written  by  two  authors,  “Sages 
of  the  Ages”  is  a  new  thrice 
weekly  inspirational  text  feature 
being  offered  as  of  Jan.  31  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune -New  York 
News  Syndicate. 

In  two-column  format  and  run¬ 
ning  about  250  words  each. 
“Sages  of  the  Ages”  is  made  up  of 
an  opinion  on  some  topical  sub¬ 
ject  of  today  that  was  voiced 
many  years  in  the  past.  Examples 
include  a  paragraph  on  Progres- 
{Continned  on  page  72) 
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*JTn  in  *lid*  /c  NAfA  Denicotea  Opens  Ford  Ups  Use 

Series  in  26  Markets  Pm-iorc 

m  *  C^t  Series  of  newspaper  advertise-  x  Oii 

^  ^^^yCL1\  .  ^jii  launched  For  '54  Lines 


look.  “Promotion  of  Advertising 
and  Advertising  of  Promotion”  is 
the  title  of  the  presentation  to  be 
made  by  the  Chicago  chapter  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives. 

Round  Table  Talks 
Tuesday  morning  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  round  table  discussions 
and  Tuesday  afternoon  will  fea¬ 
ture  “two-minute  men”  telling  of 
productive  newspaper  ad  linage 
builders.  An  Oak  Park,  III.,  min¬ 
ister,  Dr.  Fred  Hoskins,  will  speak 
on  “Finding  the  Way  Up  in  ’54” 
at  the  President’s  Breakfast  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning.  A  seminar  on 
ROP  Color  Advertising,  moder¬ 
ated  by  Norman  Saukerson,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  NAEA  committee  re¬ 
ports,  will  bring  the  four-day 
meeting  to  a  close. 

Complete  Prugram 
Following  is  the  complete  pro¬ 
gram: 

SUNDAY,  JANUARY  17th 

NAEA  Annual  BoarrI  Meeting. 
Registration  desk  open>  at  1:30  p.m. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 


Chicago  look.  “Promotion  o 
Sales  executives  in  the  local  and  Advertising  of  I 
and  national  realms  of  merchan-  the  title  of  the  prese 
dising  will  address  their  remarks  made  by  the  Chicag 

to  the  general  _ _  the  American  As; 

theme:  “Up  in 
’54!”  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of 
t  h  e  Newspaper 
Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Associa¬ 
tion  here  at  the 
Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Jan.  17- 
20. 

A  capacity  ad-  l  ^ 

vance  registra-  ^  at  the  Presidents  Bi 

tion  indicates  at-  ^ 

tendance  will  reach  an  all  -  time  ROP  Color  Advert 
high,  according  to  President  Laur-  ^Jed  by  Norman  Sa 
ence  T.  Knott,  C/i/cajfo  Sun-Times,  waukee  (Wis.)  Joun 
“This  is  a  tribute  to  the  splen-  lowed  by  NAEA  c 
did  program  that  Don  Bernard,  ports,  will  bring 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  has  pre-  meeting  to  a  close, 
pared  for  the  membership,”  said  Complete  Pr 

Mr.  Knott.  “The  convention  theme  Following  is  the 
is  the  goal  of  every  newspaper  gram: 
advertising  executive.” 

^  .  SUNDAY,  JANU 

Motley  and  Graham 

Luncheon  speakers  will  be  Ar-  R4uuan<!ir“disk^“i!i'ns 
thur  E.  (Red)  Motley,  president  (Continued  on 

of  Parade  Publications,  Inc.,  and 

Phillip  L.  Graham,  president  of  . . . T 

the  Washington  Post.  Mr.  Mot-  g"  j 

ley  will  speak  at  the  Monday  p 
luncheon  on  “How  We  Get  Up.  ^  *We  Have 
Mr.  Graham  will  discuss  “News- 
papers  in  1954”  at  the  Tuesday  g  “We  have  bi 

luncheon  session.  m  newspapers,  espe 

At  the  opening  general  session,  g  more  and  more 
Ian.  18,  NAEA  members  will  get  M  lo  supplement  o 
the  answer  to  “Which  Way  Is  g  large  metropol 
Up?”  in  a  dramatic  presentation  ^  where  radio-TV 
by  the  Newspaper  Promotion  As-  g  coverage  is  obv 
sociation,  presented  by  NNPA  tkmately^  lower.’ 

President  Otto  Silha,  Minneapolis  j  That  in  a  ni 

(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  and  "1  M.  Budd, 

Clarence  Harding,  South  Bend  ^  tising  manager,  ' 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  NNPA  past  presi-  ,i  Company,  Camt 
dent  about  newspapi 

^  Elaborating,  Mr. 

Insurance  Classihcation  ^  •>!„  marketin 

“Let’s  Crack  the  Insurance  Clas-  3  ucts  we  use 
sification”  is  the  challenge  of  Don-  rj  strengthen  theii 
aid  F.  Barnes,  director  of  pro-  3  We  also  use  bl 
motion  and  advertising.  Institute  g  as  well  as  col 
of  Life  Insurance,  at  the  open-  =  power  in  certaii 
ing  session.  g  where  we  feel 

Monday  afternoon,  Clarence  C.  g  motion  will  be 
Choyce,  national  retail  advertising  3  This  thinking 
manager.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  g  plain  why  C 

will  discuss,  “Advertising  and  the  p  spent  $1,199,311 
Mass  Merchandiser.”  The  Bureau  g  space  in  1952 — 
of  Advertising.  ANPA,  will  pre-  g  increase  over  H 
sent  its  retail  promotion  plans  for  F  tion.  Campbell’ 
1954  at  the  Monday  afternoon  M  P^r  expendiutre 
session.  F  nounced  official 

Bureau  to  Report  I  ^e^u  of  Adverti 

Harold  S.  Barnes,  director  of  g  Hnaer*^'^” 
the  Bureau,  will  make  his  re-  W-  ^ike  a  certa 

port  at  the  same  session,  dealing  3 
with  the  general  advertising  out-  . . . 
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NERiES  ot  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  headlined,  “Is  there  a  risk 
in  smoking,”  will  be  launched 
this  month  in  26  key  market  areas 
by  the  Denicotea  division  of  Al¬ 
fred  Dunhill  of  London,  Inc. 

The  advertisements  (via  Law¬ 
rence  C.  Gumbinner)  stress  the 
basic  selling  approach  of  Denico¬ 
tea  ..  .  “To  use  a  Denicotea 
holder  ...  is  like  cutting  down  on 
smoking  without  giving  up  a 
single  cigarette.”  The  ads  also  re¬ 
view  “the  differences  of  opinion 
regarding  the  effects  of  cigarette 
smoke”  and  integrate  various  sci¬ 
entific  theories  with  a  discussion 
of  the  filtering  principle  employed 
in  the  De;picotea  crystal  holder. 

“The  success  of  our  last  news¬ 
paper  advertising  campaign  in 
large  city  markets  indicates  that 
the  American  consumer,  particu¬ 
larly  the  male,  no  longer  equates 
the  use  of  a  cigarette  holder  with 
all  sorts  of  social  voodoos,”  Ar¬ 
thur  Mainzer,  president,  said. 

■ 

Gaskill  in  PR  Firm 

William  J.  Gaskill,  former  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  of  Hawaiian 
Pineapple  Company,  Honolulu,  is 
joining  the  staff  of  Ivy  Lee  and 
T.  J,  Ross,  public  relations  coun¬ 
seling  firm  of  New  York. 


This  week.  Ford  Division  of 
Ford  Motor  Company  boosted  its 
newspaper  advertising  30  per  cent 
to  introduce  the  1954  Ford  pas¬ 
senger  cars  and  trucks. 

On  Sunday,  Jan.  3,  a  pre-an¬ 
nouncement  ad  appeared  in  large 
space  units  in  more  than  500  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  with  a  circulation 
of  45,000,000.  On  Wednesday, 
Jan.  6,  double-truck  insertions  in 
black  and  white  and  one  color 
were  made  in  88  newspapers  with 
a  circulation  of  12,500,000  and  a 
full-page  ad  was  carried  in  210 
newspapers  with  a  circulation  of 
30,000,000. 

In  addition,  5,977  newspapers 
with  a  circulation  of  20,500,000 
carried  announcement  ads  ranging 
from  1,680  lines  to  588  lines. 

Ford  also  increased  its  magazine 
advertising  by  22  per  cent;  the 
number  of  TV  stations  carrying 
teaser  and  announcement  ads  from 
107  in  1953  to  270  this  year,  and 
used  1,418  radio  stations.  Some 
15,000,000  pieces  of  passenger-car 
literature  and  5,300,000  pieces  of 
truck  literature  were  sent  out.  A 
total  of  25,000  outdoor  posters 
will  be  used. 


Rex  Budd  also  “grew”  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
attended  Commercial  High 
School.  Training  for  handling 
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*We  Have  Been  Employing  Newspapers  More  and  More* 

“We  have  been  employing  Rex  Budd  also  “grew”  in  of  experience  in  the  ca 

newspapers,  especially  in  color,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  he  business  with  Campbell 

more  and  more  in  recent  years  attended  Commercial  High  where  he  started  as  ass 

to  supplement  our  coverage  of  School.  Training  for  handling  advertising  manager.  C 

large  metropolitan  markets  _ World  War  II  he  servi 

where  radio-TV  and  magazine 
coverage  is  obviously  propor¬ 
tionately  lower.” 

That  in  a  nutshell  is  how 
Rex  M.  Budd,  general  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Campbell  Soup 
Company,  Camden,  N.  J.,  feels 
about  newspaper  advertising. 

Elaborating,  Mr.  Budd  says: 

“In  marketing  new  prod¬ 
ucts  we  use  newspapers  to 
strengthen  their  introduction. 

We  also  use  black  and  white 
as  well  as  color  for  added 
power  in  certain  market  areas 
where  we  feel  additional  pro¬ 
motion  will  be  productive.” 

This  thinking  will  help  ex¬ 
plain  why  Campbell  Soup  Rex  busies  himself  will 

spent  $1,199,311  on  newspaper  Rex  M.  Budd  merous  civic  chores.  A 

space  in  1952  a  14.3  per  cent  Campbell  Soup  Company  other  things,  he’s  direct 

increase  over  195rs  appropria-  the  Jenkintown  Bank  and 

tion.  Campbell’s  1953  newspa-  Campbell’s  advertising  funds  Company,  Jenkintown.  P 

per  expendiutre  —  when  an-  was  acquired  at  The  Wharton  And  as  the  father  ol 

nounced  officially  by  the  Bu-  School  of  Finance  and  Com-  boys,  two  of  whom 
reau  of  Advertising.  ANPA  —  merce.  University  of  Pennsyl-  Washington  &  Lee  Univ 

will  in  all  probability  also  be  a  vania,  from  which  he  gradu-  Rex  willingly  admits  thej 

bell  ringer.  ated  in  1924.  raised  on  Campbell 

Like  a  certain  famed  tree.  Today  Rex  boasts  25  years  products. — R.  B.  McI. 


Rex  M.  Budd 

Campbell  Soup  Company 

Campbell’s  advertising  funds 
was  acquired  at  The  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Com¬ 
merce,  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  from  which  he  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1924. 

Today  Rex  boasts  25  years 


of  experience  in  the  canning  g 
business  with  Campbell  Soup  F 
where  he  started  as  assistant  F 
advertising  manager.  During  3 
World  War  II  he  served  as  g 
manager  of  a  Campbell  prod-  % 
net  division,  returning  to  the  M 
ad  department  as  advertising  g 
manager  at  the  end  of  the  war.  3 
In  1950  he  was  appointed  3 
general  advertising  manager  of  g 
Campbell’s  operations  in  the  g 
U.  S.  and  Canada.  Two  years  B 
later  Rex  received  the  Hess-  g 
D  a  u  b  m  a  n  Merchandising  g 
Award  for  his  contributions  in  p 
the  field  of  advertising  and  g 
merchandising.  In  1953  he  was  § 
named  vicepresident  —  adver-  p 
tising  for  Campbell  Soup  Com-  p 
pany  Ltd.  3 

When  away  from  the  office  g 
and  “resting”  himself  at  home  g 
Rex  busies  himself  with  nu-  g 
merous  civic  chores.  Among  p 
other  things,  he’s  director  of  J 
the  Jenkintown  Bank  and  Trust  g 
Company,  Jenkintown.  Pa.  S 
And  as  the  father  of  four  B 
boys,  two  of  whom  attend  g 
Washington  &  Lee  University,  M 
Rex  willingly  admits  they  were  B 
raised  on  Campbell  Soup  j 
products. — R.  B.  McI. 
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Broil-Quik  Finds  Dailies 
*IdeaV  for  Quick  Impact 


r^'  DON’T  eiVl 
A  DDOHADr- 

•f  eiVEBROIl-QII/lf 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Because  newspaper  advertising 
“is  ideal  for  delivering  quick  im¬ 
pact  and  permitting  leisurely  in¬ 
troduction  of  products  requiring 
an  educational  selling  job,”  Broil- 
Quik  Co.,  New  York  manufacturer 
of  infra-red  broiler  and  rotisserie 
combinations,  on  January  11  will 
break  insertions  of  1,000  lines  and 
up  in  24  newspapers  in  17  states. 

The  campaign  will  mark  accel¬ 
eration  of  an  advertising  program 
(via  The  Zlowe  Co.)  in  which 
newspapers  have  been  playing  an 
increasingly  important  role  in  the 
firm’s  rapid  rise  in  the  infra-red 
appliance  field. 

“One  of  our  toughest  selling 
jobs  has  been  educating  the  public 
to  just  what  infra-red  cooking 
is,”  Max  Steinbook,  Broil  -  Quik’s 
president  and  advertising  director, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week.  “It’s  still  a  be-clouded  sub¬ 
ject  to  about  .“iO  per  cent  of  the 
population.” 

’54  Budget  Increased 

Pointing  out  that  Broil-Quik’s 
advertising  budget  in  1953  was 
$500,000,  with  40  per  cent  allo¬ 
cated  to  national  magazines  and 
60  per  cent  being  divvied  up 
equally  by  newspapers  and  tele¬ 
vision,  Mr.  Steinbook  revealed 
that  this  year’s  budget  has  been 
increased  to  $750,000;  that  news¬ 
papers  will  get  a  somewhat  larger 
slice  of  the  total  pie  —  apropos 
next  week’s  campaign. 

“When  we  first  opened  for  busi¬ 
ness,”  Mr.  Steinbook  related,  “we 
spent  just  enough  to  get  Broil- 
Quik  on  local  TV  as  a  mail  order 
item;  learned  that  it’s  a  great  me¬ 
dium  for  creating  initial  interest 
and  for  demonstration  purposes — 
providing  you  buy  enough  time. 

“Newspapers  and  magazines, 
however,  permit  more  leisurely  in¬ 
troduction  of  Broil-Quik’s  advan¬ 
tages  and  giving  of  details  of  its 
many  features.  TV  is  too  fast  a 
medium  for  doing  the  necessary 
job  of  basic  explanation  so  vital 
to  telling  the  infra-red  cooking 
story. 

“Newspapers,”  he  continued, 
“can  do  a  better  educational  job. 
And  for  quick  impact  they  are 
ideal  for  opening  up  virgin  mar¬ 
kets.  That’s  why  our  use  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  has  increased 
over  the  years.  Dailies  have 
proven  themselves  to  be  most  ef¬ 
fective  for  building  product  iden¬ 
tification,  and  for  explaining  in 
detail  the  advantages  of  Broil- 
Quik’s  line  of  seven  broiler-rotis- 
serie  combinations  and  our  recent¬ 
ly  introduced  fryer-cooker.” 

Large  Illustrations 

Thus  aware  of  the  impact-value 
of  newspapers,  Mr.  Steinbook 


takes  advantage  of  this  feature  of 
newspaper  advertising  by  using 
large-size  illustrations  of  the  Broil- 
Quik  units  in  every  ad.  And  to 
give  the  impression  of  product 
quality,  people  of  obviously  high 
income  groups  appear  in  the  ads. 
(Broil-Quik  line  is  priced  from 
$29.95  up  to  $69.95). 

As  with  all  advertisers,  position¬ 
ing  of  the  ads  is  important  to  Mr. 
Steinbook,  who  always  requests 
that  his  500  to  1,000-line  inser¬ 
tions  be  placed  next  to  editorial 
matter.  Where  copy  runs  in  a 
tabloid-size  newspaper,  Broil-Quik 
prefers  to  get  its  1,000-line  ads 
beneath  a  five-column  comic  strip 
and  alongside  of  one  column  of 
reading  matter  (see  cut)  —  thus 
dominating  the  entire  page. 

Frequency  Varies 

Frequency  of  Broil-Quik  inser¬ 
tions  varies  from  market  to  mar¬ 
ket.  In  New  York  City,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Mr.  Steinbook  schedules 
five  major  dailies;  runs  one  ad 
each  day  in  a  different  paper.  At 
the  national  level.  Broil-tjuik  in¬ 
sertions  regularly  appear  in  the 
New  York  Times  Sunday  Maga¬ 
zine,  American  Weekly  and  This 
Week. 

A  comparatively  young  concern 
in  a  comparatively  young  indus¬ 
try,  Broil-Quik  was  founded  in 
1950  by  Isaac  Steinbook  who  was 
then  preparing  to  retire  from  his 
moderately  profitable,  but  unspec¬ 
tacular,  electric  heater  business. 

But  before  turning  in  his  heat¬ 
ing  elements  for  a  place  on  the 
shelf,  Isaac  Steinbook,  took  a  flyer 
at  satisfying  a  long-standing  desire 
to  produce  an  infra-red  broiler. 
By  year’s  end  retirement  was  for¬ 
gotten  as  sales  just  missed  the 
$1,000,000  mark. 

Accordingly,  the  elder  Stein¬ 
book  persuaded  his  son  Max  to 
leave  his  own  successful  photog¬ 
raphy  firm  and  to  take  over  as 
Broil-Quik’s  president  and  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Another  son,  Nat, 
was  summoned  to  handle  produc¬ 
tion. 

Sales  Soared 

From  then  on  Broil-Quik’s  top 
management  embarked  on  what 
sounds  like  a  double-or-nothing 
sales  policy — except  that  as  time 
went  on  sales  more  than  doubled. 
In  1951,  for  example,  sales  hit 
$2,000,000;  doubled  in  1952,  but 
passed  the  $10,000,000  figure  in 
1953.  Today,  Broil-Quik  claims  it 
is  “the  largest  manufacturer  of 
infra-red  broiler  and  rotisserie 
combinations  in  the  nation”; 
boasts  an  international  operation 
“that  accounts  for  more  than  half 
the  number  of  broiler-rotisseries 
sold  in  the  world.” 


^  Broil-Quik’s  sales  force  con- 

stantly  merchandises  the  advertis- 
program  to  retailers.  Salesmen 
are  told  in  advance  where  and 
r  OIVK  .‘rfv  when  advertising  will  appear;  are 
.WF  Siven  reprints  to  pass  along  to 

retailers.  In  addition,  the  usual 
D||^|K  All f if  merchandising  material  is  used 
such  as  displays,  booklets,  stuf- 

Leading  stores  throughout  the 
fSpK  U.  S.  maintain  a  full-time,  com- 
pany-paid  demonstrator. 

“Salesmen  are  always  enthusi- 
about  newspaper  advertis- 
ing.”  Mr.  Steinbook  reports.  “This 
print  medium  is  tangible  evidence 

_  of  product  support  which  can  be 

lATED  BKT*"  shown  to  the  retailer.  Radio-TV 
FRA'ilED  BROHJEIS  often  not  seen  or  heard  by 

.T’rn.TT . ..  dealers.  Telling  them  about  air 
advertising  they  haven’t  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  doesn’t  have  the  same 
Tabloid  Page  impact  as  showing  them  black  and 

*  white  evidence  of  advertising, 

lent  has  grown  in  “Besides,”  Mr.  Steinbook  con- 
aac  Steinbook  to-  eluded,  “dealers  often  will  have 
.  Max,  along  with  strong  reactions  to  radio  or  TV 
has  been  elevated  used.  Black  and  white  advertising 
lirector,  and  Rod-  jg  usually  accepted  without  much 
>  been  brought  in  evaluation  on  the  part  of  the  re¬ 
manager.  Milton  tailer.” 

John  Stacy  round  ■ 

ss  as  vicepresident  i  t-*  .  • 

les  and  sales  pro-  Parker  Pen  Entering 

dising  manager  re-  Ball-Point  Field 

Chicago 

I  telling  E&P  how  Parker  Pen  Co.,  Janesville,  Wis., 
azine  and  TV  ad-  announced  this  week  it  is  invading 
(ended  together  to  the  bail-point  pen  field  with  a  new 
c  Number  1  in  its  pen,  called  Jotter,  which  will  re- 
s  inevitable  influx  tail  for  about  $2.75. 
oducts.  Max  Stein-  Indications  are  that  Parker  will 
some  of  the  nos-  use  considerably  more  newspaper 
ays  when  Broil-  advertising  in  promoting  its  new 
)unter  space  with  venture.  National  distribution  of 
petitors.  the  new  pen  will  get  underway  at 

Was  Nil  once,  the  company  announced, 

;t  joined  my  dad  expects  that  about  60  pet 

tr  ad  funds  were  cent  of  its  30,000  affiliated  dis- 
By  the  end  of  that  tributors  in  the  U.  S.  will  be  sup- 
we  were  able  to  PCf*  'n  clays, 

egular  promotion  Newspaper  ads,  (via  J.  Walter 
n  a  sales  percen-  Thompson  Co.)  will  coincide  with 
the  distribution  pattern. 

..  .  “We’ve  been  waiting  until  such 

*'cne  as  we  could  offer  a  ball  pen 
r '  fipiH  Eiv  enm/  Worthy  of  inclusion  in  our  price 
liffilJnt  and  quality  bracket,”  said  Bruce 

fart  tiir  firm^nntr^  Jcffris,  Parker  president.  “We  now 
-  r?.cK  have  such  a  pen,  and  this  new 

le  at  ?69  95  ac  Product  does  justice  to  both  our 
oer  cent  or  total  customers  and  our  reputation.” 
Steinbook  feels  Among  the  features  claimed  for 

1  with  aggressive  single  cartridge, 

are  the  chief  fac-  because  (1)  the  cartridge  holds 
ccQ  Q<  two  to  three  times  as  much 

cess  of  the  $69.95  ball-point  pens,  and 

Ad  Fund  exclusive  design  of  the 

new  pen’s  ink  chamber  permits  all 
o  Its  $750,000  ap-  eventually  to  be  drawn  out. 
or  this  year.  Broil-  a 

:ate  $250,000  for  _  .  _  ,  . 

ig.  And  as  in  the  Bsst  Foocls  tO  SEo&B 
ds  will  be  at  the  The  Best  Foods,  Inc.  announced 
he  company’s  850  last  week  appointment  of  Sulli- 
)ughout  the  nation  van,  Stauffer,  Colwell,  and  Bayles 
j  home  office  ap-  as  advertising  agency  for  H-O 
ocate  the  kitty  at  Oats,  H-O  Cream  Farina,  and 
Presto  Self-Rising  Cake  Flour, 
)  Max  Steinbook.  according  to  Albert  Brown,  vice- 
is  usually  handed  president  in  charge  of  advertising 
-fifty  basis  but  in  for  Best  Foods.  Appointment  be¬ 
ans  25-75.  comes  effective  on  February  1. 
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MOIL  pimr  lATED  BEST 
d  ^  liiniA  BEB  BBOI^ 

Dominates  Tabloid  Page 

Top  management  has  grown  in 
stature,  too.  Isaac  Steinbook  to¬ 
day  is  chairman.  Max,  along  with 
being  president,  has  been  elevated 
to  advertising  director,  and  Rod- 
man  Jacobs  has  been  brought  in 
as  advertising  manager.  Milton 
Nathanson  and  John  Stacy  round 
out  the  top  brass  as  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  sales  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion-merchandising  manager  re¬ 
spectively. 

This  week,  in  telling  E&P  how 
newspaper,  magazine  and  TV  ad¬ 
vertising  were  blended  together  to 
make  Broil-Quik  Number  1  in  its 
field  despite  the  inevitable  influx 
of  competing  products.  Max  Stein¬ 
book  recalled  some  of  the  nos¬ 
talgic  early  days  when  Broil- 
Quik  shared  counter  space  with 
only  three  competitors. 

Budget  Was  Nil 

“When  I  first  joined  my  dad 
in  early  ’51  our  ad  funds  were 
practically  nil.  By  the  end  of  that 
year,  however,  we  were  able  to 
establish  a  regular  promotion 
budget  based  on  a  sales  percen¬ 
tage,”  he  said. 

Broil-Quik  claims  it  is  unper¬ 
turbed  by  the  in’  asion  of  the 
infra-red  broiler  field  by  some¬ 
thing  like  1 1  different  competing 
companies.  In  fact,  the  firm  notes 
that  the  “Chef,”  Broil-Quik’s  cost¬ 
liest  unit  selling  at  $69.95,  ac¬ 
counted  for  60  per  cent  of  total 
sales  in  1953.  Mr.  Steinbook  feels 
that  the  company’s  advertising  ap¬ 
proach  coupled  with  aggressive 
merchandising  are  the  chief  fac¬ 
tors  for  the  success  of  the  $69.95 
item. 

Co-op  Ad  Fund 

In  addition  to  its  $750,000  ap¬ 
propriation  set  for  this  year,  Broil- 
Quik  will  allocate  $250,000  for 
co-op  advertising.  And  as  in  the 
past,  these  funds  will  be  at  the 
discretion  of  the  company’s  850 
distributors  throughout  the  nation 
who,  subject  to  home  office  ap¬ 
proval,  will  allocate  the  kitty  at 
retail  levels. 

According  to  Max  Steinbook. 
co-op  money  is  usually  handed 
out  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis  but  in 
some  cases  it  runs  25-75. 


if  you  wont  theso  reports 
to  com*  to  you  regularly 


MARKET  RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT 


Conducted  by 

THi  A.  C.  NtlLSEN  COMPANY 


THESE 


WILL  BE  REPORTED: 

Consumer  Purchases  Number  of  Months  Supply 
Distribution  Average  Retail  Buying  Price 

Retail  Stocks  Average  Retail  Selling  Price 

Retail  Out-of  Stock  Independent  Retailers'  Gross  Profit 
Dealer  Push; 

Displays,  Feature  Prices, 

Coupon  Redemption 


The  Nation’s  First  Newspaper 

to  bring  you  a  Nielsen  store  panel  report  of 
foods  and  facts . . .  Bimonthly  invoice  and 
inventory  audits  of  this  food  store  panel 
will  express  total  County  activity  on  these 
commodities.  The  first  period  to  be  reported 
is  December  1953— January  1954. 


ON  THESE  Commodity  Groups: 

BY  LEADING  BRANDS  AND  *ALL  OTHER': 

CAKE  MIXES  COFFEE 

White,  Yellaw  Regular,  Salable 

Angel  Faad,  Devil's  Faad  PACKAGED 

POWDERED  MILK 

MARGARINE 

LAUNDRY  SOAPS 

Detergents 
Soap  Pawder 

DOG  FOODS 
Dry  Type 
Canned  Type 


Follow  Your  Sales 

AaiVELYAND  ACCURATELY 

In  Greater  Cleveland 


FROZEN  FOODS 

Fruits 

Vegetables 
Juices 
Meat  Pies 


These  continuing  studies  by  Nielsen 
will  keep  you  in  close  touch  with  facts 
in  Greater  Cleveland  on  the  commodity 

groups  and  brands  reported _ and  so 

give  you  a  sound  basis  for  planning  your 
sales  and  promotional  activities. 

And  too,  there  are  many  factors  that 
combine  to  make  Cleveland  an  ideal 
"Typical  City.” 

So  now,  through  the  Plain  Dealer,  you 
are  able  to  use  Greater  Cleveland  as  your 
Metropolitan  Test  Market . . .  with  a  full 
and  factual  reporting  of  accomplishment. 


CAKE  MIXES 

Other  than  abave 


CAT  FOODS 

Canned  Type 


Regular,  Bags,  Salable 


CRESMER  A  WOODWARD,  INC. 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  e  Son  Francisco  e  Lot  Angeles  e  Atlanta 
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TULSA 


OIL  CAPITAL  OF  THE 
WORLD 

ABC 

CITY  ZONE 

POPULATION 

NOW 


mb 


Source:  ABC  Publisher's  Stotement 
Paragraph  28,  Sept.  30,  1953. 

AN  OUTSTANDING 
POPULATION  INCREASE 
OF  38,855  SINCE  1950 
CENSUSI 

FOR  "COMPLETE  AND 
EFFECTIVE"  COVERAGE 
OF  THE  RICH  40-COUNTY 
"MAGIC  EMPIRE"  TRADE 
AREA,  SCHEDULE  YOUR 
ADVERTISING  IN  THE  OIL 
CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS. 


TULSA  WORLD* 
TULSA  TRIBUNE 

TULSA,  OKLAHOMA 
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Advertiser  *  Newspaper — ^RETAIL  SURVEY 

*Less  than  Wholesale*Ads 
Scored  by  Buffalo  BBB 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Newspaper  advertising  built 
around  a  “less  than  wholesale” 
theme  has  put  to  shame  the  old 
saw,  “I  can  get  it  for  you  whole¬ 
sale.” 

The  Buffalo  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  is  seriously  concerned  about 
this  new  tack  in  high  pressure 
advertising  by  Buffalo  retailers 
and  is  warning  consumers. 

In  its  current  bulletin,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  charged  that  claims  in  news¬ 
paper  ads  of  this  type  are  greatly 
exaggerated.  Said  the  bulletin: 

“Do  you  remember  when  the 
ultimate  in  discounts  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  phrase,  ‘I  can  get 
it  for  you  wholesale.’  It  is  ap¬ 
parent  from  current  advertising 
that  this  final  barrier  has  at  last 
been  broken  through  and  some 
local  merchants  are  now  operating 
‘at  less  than  wholesale.’  And  you 
don’t  need  a  friend  to  swing  the 
deal,  either.  Several  examples  of 
this  chain  reaction  have  been 
noted  here  recently.” 

The  Bureau  said  the  first  such 
ads  to  come  to  its  attention  offered 
unmounted  diamonds,  “Priced  at 
less  than  dealer’s  original  whole¬ 
sale  cost.”  Expert  opinion  to  the 
Bureau  established  that  prices  paid 
for  the  two  stones  purchased  by 
its  shoppers  were  far  above  whole¬ 
sale  and,  in  fact,  exceeded  the 
normal  retail  value. 

“This  epidemic  situation  in  ad¬ 
vertising  shows  evidence  of  ster¬ 
ility  in  creative  thinking,”  said 
the  Bureau.  “It  also  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  decrease  the  value  of 
advertising  in  general  because  its 
direction  will  inevitably  lead  to 
destruction  of  the  public’s  faith  in 
all  advertising.” 

“Bad  advertising.”  the  Bureau 
oontimied,  “might  be  likened  to 
a  disease  —  a  progressive  disease 
whose  terminus  is  self-destruction. 
We  can  recall  in  the  not  too  dis¬ 
tant  past  merchants  who  vigor¬ 
ously  discredited  the  discount 
houses  who  offered  to  get  it  for 
you  wholesale  and  the  cost,  plus 
10  per  cent,  boys.  These  mer¬ 
chants  complained  that  this  was 
unfair  competition  and  that  trade 
was  being  diverted  from  legiti¬ 
mate  retail  channels. 

“However,  today,  slowly  but 
surely,  through  the  exaggerated 
use  of  ‘wholesale’  claims  by  es¬ 
tablished  retailers,  the  buying  pub¬ 
lic  is  being  educated  to  expect 
to  procure  products  at  less  than 
the  normal  profit  mark-up.  Like 
an  epidemic,  this  style  of  copy  in¬ 
fects  others  and  runs  its  vicious 
course,  destroying  public  confi¬ 
dence  en  route. 

“There  is  another,  more  subtle, 
somewhat  subversive  aspect  to  this 
kind  of  advertising.  Inevitably, 


resentment  against  the  merchant 
who  charges  full  retail  will  result. 

'54  to  Be  'Hard-Selling' 

Year  for  Retail  Auto  Men 

1954  will  be  a  good  year  but 
a  “hard-selling”  one  in  the  retail 
automobile  business,  according  to 
Rear  Admiral  Frederick  J.  Bell, 
executive  vicepresident  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Automobile  Dealers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Washington,  D.  C.,  which 
numbers  more  than  34,000  of  the 
nation’s  new  car  and  new  truck 
dealers  in  its  ranks.  Increased  em¬ 
phasis  on  merchandising  and  sales 
techniques  will  be  features  of 
dealer’s  1954  operations.  Ad¬ 
miral  Bell  added. 

However,  car  purchasers  who 
want  new  automobiles  for  Spring 
delivery  are  advised  by  Admiral 
Bell  to  place  orders  with  their 
dealers  now  to  make  certain  of 
securing  the  color,  model  and  spe¬ 
cial  equipment  which  they  may 
desire.  “When  the  normal  heavy 
Spring  and  Summer  automobile 
buying  arrives,”  he  says,  “there 
can  be  delays  in  deliveries  of  par¬ 
ticular  colors  and  models,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  special  equipment.” 

Browning  King  Appoints 
Pecau  Advertising  Manager 

Appointment  of  William  Pecau 
as  advertising  manager  for  Brown¬ 
ing  King  and  Company  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Charles 
Hilton,  president  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  chain  of  men’s  stores.  Mr. 
Pecau  was  formerly  with  Fred 
Tobey  Associates. 

Browning  King’s  new  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  who  was  connected 
with  several  agencies  as  free-lance 
art  director,  will  head  the  firm’s 
increased  newspaper  advertising 
program  for  1954  (E&P,  Jan.  2, 
page  17).  The  new  budget  in¬ 
cludes  an  appropriation  for  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising  in  several 
newspapers  and  allows  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  media. 

Shoppers  Guided  More 
By  Newspaper  Ads 

Milwaukee 

With  personal  retailing  selling 
passing  out  of  the  picture,  shop¬ 
pers  are  guided  more  and  more 
by  newspaper  advertising  and 
other  promotion,  Harold  Jaeger, 
marketing  director  of  the  Can 
Manufacturers’  Institute,  New 
York,  told  a  meeting  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Canners  Association  in  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

He  referred  to  the  rise  in  self- 
service  supermarkets  where  shop¬ 
pers  pick  the  articles  they  buy  and 
are  influenced  by  the  impact  of 
advertising  and  promotion. 


NEA  Offers 
6  Ad  Sections 
To  Newspapers 

A  plan  to  help  newspapers  in¬ 
crease  ad  linage  as  well  as  serve 
readers  and  advertisers  better  is 
currently  being  distributed  to 
newspapers  across  the  country  by 
NEA  ^rvice,  Inc.  NEA  is  pro¬ 
ducing  six  special  advertising  fea¬ 
ture  sections  during  1954.  Each 
of  the  sections  will  provide  suf¬ 
ficient  editorial  and  photographic 
material  for  a  newspaper  to  local¬ 
ly  produce  an  advertising  section 
with  any  number  of  pages  and 
any  amount  of  space  devoted  to 
advertising. 

The  subjects  for  the  six  sec¬ 
tions  were  selected  for  their  high 
reader  interest,  advertising  tie-in 
possibilities  and  through  an  NEA 
survey  which  indicated"  what  sub¬ 
jects  most  newspapers  desired. 
These  subjects,  with  their  sug¬ 
gested  release  dates,  are:  Safer 
Living,  February  -  March;  Home 
Appliances,  .April-May;  Outdoor 
Living;  May-June-July;  Back  to 
School,  August-Early  September; 
Beautify  Your  Home,  Sept.-Oct.; 
and  Christmas  Gifts,  November- 
Early  December.  Release  dates 
are  timed  to  hit  peak  periods  of 
buyer  interest. 

The  material  for  each  of  the 
six  sections  is  obtained  through 
field  reporting.  Experienced  NEA 
newsmen  visit  important  markets 
and  trade  shows,  talk  with  indus¬ 
trial  leaders,  buyers  and  merchan¬ 
dising  men  ...  in  order  to  pre¬ 
pare  an  exclusive,  original  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  subject  material. 

The  sections  will  be  published 
in  Full  Standard  size  with  a  two- 
color  cover  and  seven  pages  of 
editorial  material. 

Cover  art  and  text  illustrations 
are  matted.  Cover  mats  are  avail¬ 
able  in  two-color  and  black  and 
white,  and  in  either  Full  Stand¬ 
ard  or  Tabloid  sizes.  Mats  and 
proofs  are  mailed  out  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  suggested  release  periods 
to  allow  maximum  time  for  ad¬ 
vertising  solicitation. 

The  program  will  lead  off  with 
“Your  Guide  to  Safer  Living.” 
samples  of  which  will  be  in  the 
mail  in  early  January.  This  sec¬ 
tion  covers  the  subject  of  safety 
at  home,  at  work,  on  the  road, 
and  at  play  in  interesting  stories, 
pictures  and  timely  tips. 

Complete  information  with 
proofs  and  rates  can  be  obtained 
from  NEA  Service,  Inc.,  1200 
West  Third  Street,  Cleveland. 

■ 

Berkowitz  Leaves  Grey 

Mortimer  Berkowitz,  for  many 
years  general  manager  of  the 
American  Weekly  and  the  Comic 
Weekly  and  who  became  a  vice- 
president  and  stock  holder  of  the 
Grey  Advertising  Agency  in  May 
1951,  has  resigned  and  soon  will 
announce  his  new  association  in 
the  field  of  advertising. 
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A  new  economic  'frontier  welcomes  you ! 

‘Namfsrft  V^llcq,  U.SJI. 

WORLD'S  GREATEST  INDUSTRIAL  AREA 

Whoever  wailed  "There  are  nu  muru  USI  THI  FIftSr  NIWSPAnR 

frontiers”  hasn’t  heard  about  Sparking  this  tremendous  growth  is 
Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A.  ...  a  vital  Thk  Inquirer  .  .  .  clearly  the  First 
New  economic  frontier.  newspaper  in  this  vital  trading  area: 

with  a  leadership  that  continues 
Billions  of  dollars  in  new  industry  to  grow. 

are  pouring  in  .  .  .  thousands  of  new  Take  advantage  of  the  great  economic 
workers,  homes  and  stores  .  . .  this  opportunity  in  Delaware  Valley, 
is  Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A. — with  U.S.A.  Do  it  efficiently — economi- 
Philadelphia  at  its  heart.  cally.inTHE  Phii.adelphia  Inquirer. 

linquhrer 

Constructively  Serving  the  World’s  Greatest  Industrial  Area 

Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives:  ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.,  342  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.C.,  Murray  Hill  2-5838;  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N.  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  Andover  3-6270;  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Woodward  5-7260.  West  Coast  Representatives:  FITZPATRICK 
A  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  Street,  Son  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946  •  1127  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0259 

editor  <S  publisher  for  lanuary  9,  1954 


Now  m  iH  20th 
Consocutive  Year  of  Total 
Advertising  Leadership 
in  Philadelphia! 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper — CAMPAIGNS 


Lever  Lifebuoy  To  Get 
Backing  in  Newspapers 


More  than  360  newspapers 
across  the  country  will  carry  850- 
or  540  line  ads  during  the  weeks 
of  January  10  and  17  in  which 
coupons  will  offer  consumers 
Lever  Brothers  Co.’s  Lifebuoy 
soap  free. 

It’s  all  part  of  two  nationwide 
consumer  promotions  (via  Sulli¬ 
van,  Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles) 
that  will  herald  Lifebuoy  as  a 
year-round  favorite.  In  addition 
to  the  extensive  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign,  the  offer  will  also  be  made 
on  radio-TV. 

According  to  Lever  Brothers, 


test  markets  have  proven  the 
ability  of  the  twin  sampling  pro¬ 
motions  to  excite  increased  store 
traffic  and  swell  lifebuoy  sales. 

American  Kitchens  Set 
To  Open  Heavy  Campaign 
One  of  the  most  extensive  con¬ 
sumer  and  trade  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  (via  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan)  in 
the  history  of  American  Kitchens 
Division  —  Avco  Manufacturing 
Corp.  is  scheduled  for  1954,  ac¬ 
cording  to  H.  Tom  Stroop,  newly 
appointed  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  manager. 


1310,000 

IOWA  PEOPLE 

read  The 

Des  Moines  Sunday 
Register 

(More  than  500,000  copies) 

and  you  can  reach  any  and  all  age  groups  .  .  .  Teens  to 
Twenties,  Young  Marrieds,  Family  People,  Community 
Leaders! 

(  15  to  24  .  .  .  75%  are  readers 
/  25  to  34  .  .  .  73%  are  readers 
\  34  to  44  .  .  .  71%  are  readers 
V  45  to  54  .  .  .  57%  are  readers 

...  as  reported  by  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation 
in  its  first  statewide  audience  study  of  14  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  circulating  in  Iowa. 


For  complete  facts  on  where  these  people 
live,  what  they  earn,  what  they  own,  see  "A 
Study  of  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
Audience  in  Iowa.”  For  details  on  how  to 
get  your  copy,  write  Advertising  Research 
Foundation,  Inc.  11  West  42nd  St.,  New 
York  36,  New  York. 


The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 

.  .  .  an  "A'’  Schedule  Newspaper  in  an  "A-l"  Market 
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GARDNER  COWLES,  President 


Atlantic  City  Seeks 
Centennial  Budget 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

A  $140,000  increase  in  the  pub¬ 
licity  appropriation  for  this  resort 
in  1954 — Atlantic  City’s  Centen¬ 
nial  year — has  been  given  a  pre¬ 
liminary  approval  of  the  city  com¬ 
missioners.  The  added  funds  will 
bring  the  total  to  be  .spent  this  year 
to  $320,000. 

Mall  Dodson,  director  of  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  resort,  said  newspa¬ 
per  and  magazine  appropriations 
will  be  increased  from  $120,000 
to  $130,000  under  the  new  plan. 


A  special  nation-wide  factory- 
paid  newspaper  ad  campaign  with 
distributor  and  dealer  listings  in 
more  than  100  cities  will  open  the 
“Mrs.  America”  kitchen  sales  pro¬ 
motion  drive  in  late  February. 

$18,000  Potato  Budget 

Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

Klamath  Potato  Growers  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  have  approximately 
$18,000  to  spend  on  advertising 
and  promotion  under  the  state  en¬ 
abling  act  which  set  up  the  state 
potato  commission  and  under 
which  growers  assess  themselves 
I'/ic  per  hundred  for  advertising. 
Definite  details  of  ad  program  will 
be  worked  out  at  association  meet¬ 
ing  scheduled  for  mid-January. 

Using  Newspapers 

Chicago 

Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  is  using 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
65  cities  and  1 1  Midwest  farm 
papers  to  introduce  a  new  furnace 
oil,  called  Sta-Clean  (via  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson). 

■ 

Campaign  Dollar  Study 
Brought  Out  by  Metro 

An  analysis  comparing  reader- 
ship  results  and  costs  for  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  in  eight  different 
print  media  has  been  brought  out 
by  the  Metropolitan  Sunday  Mag¬ 
azine  Group.  Prepared  by  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Group’s  research  de¬ 
partment,  it  uses  Starch  reader- 
ship  averages  and  noters  and 
readers  per  dollar  for  each  cam¬ 
paign. 

In  this  24-page  booklet  Metro 
ads  are  compared  with  those  in 
weekly  magazines,  women’s  serv¬ 
ice  bwks  and  Sunday  newspaper 
magazines.  The  study  is  printed 
in  two  colors  and  is  available 
from  the  Group’s  sales  offices. 

Meanwhile,  W.  E.  Hosac,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Metro,  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  two  staff  members 
to  new  executive  posts. 

Julian  Cargill,  formerly  eastern 
field  manager  for  Metro  Sunday 
Comics,  becomes  comics  sales 
manager  and  Everett  R.  Stone, 
formerly  executive  assistant  to  the 
president,  becomes  magazine  sales 
manager  for  the  Metropolitan 
Sunday  Magazine  Group. 

Lyman  Worthington  remains 
general  sales  manager  for  both. 
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Alex.  Smith 
Offers  Co-op  i 
Ads  to  Dealers 

Alexander  Smith  is  taking  its 
advertising  and  promotional  ac¬ 
tivity  one  step  nearer  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer  in  1954  by  going 
into  partnership  with  its  dealen 
on  a  fifty-fifty  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  plan.  . 

Details  of  the  company’s  “Ad-  | 
vertising  Partnership  Plan”  were  , 
revealed  this  week  by  John  E.  I 
Devine,  director  of  advertising,  j 
Under  the  plan,  Alexander  Smith  ■ 
will  pay  50  per  cent  of  space  , 
costs  for  dealer  newspaper  adver-  j 
tisements  featuring  Alexander  ! 
Smith’s  regular  open-line  goods,  , 
exclusive  of  tufted  fabrics  and  lin-  i 
ings.  Goods  featured  must  have  | 
been  purchased  at  regular  prices,  j 
and  Alexander  Smith’s  participa¬ 
tion  is  limited  to  two  per  cent  of  | 
each  dealer’s  current  net  billings  , 
during  the  calendar  year  1954.  1 

Mr.  Devine  said  that  again  this  I 
Spring  Alexander  Smith’s  own  i 
consumer  advertising  will  be  con¬ 
centrated  largely  in  Sunday  maga-  j 
zine  newspaper  supplements.  The  | 
company  will  run  some  ads  in  : 
national  magazines  but  will  put  j 
major  emphasis  on  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  in  order  to  reach  consumers 
in  key  market  areas  and  encourage 
local  dealer  promotions  tieing-in 
with  the  Smith  ads.  “Our  deal-  i 
ers  have  been  urging  us  to  share 
the  cost  of  their  own  local  ad¬ 
vertising  for  a  long  time,”  Mr. 
Devine  said.  “Cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  rarely  used  in  the 
woven  floor  coverings  industry. 
But  we  feel  now  is  the  time  for 
it.  We’re  taking  a  fresh  new  ap¬ 
proach  in  our  consumer  adver¬ 
tisements  this  Spring  and  we  feel 
sure  that  our  dealers  will  want 
to  run  a  lot  of  local-tie-in  adver¬ 
tising  to  take  full  advantage  of 
our  new  campaign.  By  offering  to 
go  fifty-fifty  with  our  dealers  on 
their  newspaper  advertising,  we 
are  making  it  possible  for  them 
to  double  their  volume  of  ad¬ 
vertising  on  Smith  goods.” 

The  Smith  partnership  plan, 
copies  of  which  will  be  mailed 
to  dealers,  sets  forth  a  number 
of  simple  but  very  specific  rules 
which  must  be  observed  by  deal¬ 
ers  in  order  to  have  Smith  share 
the  space  costs  of  their  local 
newspaper  ads.  In  addition  to  fea¬ 
turing  regular  Smith  goods  at  reg¬ 
ular  prices,  dealer  ads  must  prom¬ 
inently  feature  the  Alexander 
Smith  brand  name  and  company 
logotype.  Ads  which  mention 
competitive  products  are  ineligible, 
but  Smith  will  pay  a  proportion¬ 
ate  share  on  ads  which  include 
non-competitive  merchandise. 

■ 

Witmer  Co.  Named 

The  Poplar  Bluff  (Mo.)  Daily 
American  Republic  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  appointment  of  The  Wal¬ 
lace  Witmer  Co.  as  its  exclusive 
national  representative. 
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A  Frank  Statement 

to 

Cigarette  Smokers 


RECENT  REPORTS  Oil  experiments  with  mice  have 
given  wide  publicity  to  a  theory  that  cigarette  smok¬ 
ing  is  in  some  way  linked  with  lung  cancer  in  human 
beings. 

Although  conducted  by  doctors  of  professional 
standing,  these  experiments  are  not  regarded  as  con¬ 
clusive  in  the  field  of  cancer  research.  However,  we 
do  not  believe  that  any  serious  medical  research,  even 
though  its  results  are  inconclusive  should  be  disre¬ 
garded  or  lightly  dismissed. 

At  the  same  time,  we  feel  it  is  in  the  public  inter¬ 
est  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  eminent  doctors 
and  research  scientists  have  publicly  questioned  the 
claimed  significance  of  these  experiments. 

Distinguished  authorities  point  out: 

1.  That  medical  research  of  recent  years  indicates 
many  possible  causes  of  lung  cancer. 


2.  That  there  is  no  agreement  among  the  authori¬ 
ties  regarding  what  the  cause  is. 

3.  That  there  is  no  proof  that  cigarette  smoking  is 
one  of  the  causes. 

4.  That  statistics  purporting  to  link  cigarette  smok¬ 
ing  with  the  disease  could  apply  with  equal  force  to  any 
one  of  many  other  aspects  of  modem  life.  Indeed  the 
validity  of  the  statistics  themselves  is  questioned  by 
numerous  scientists. 

We  accept  an  interest  in  people’s  health  as  a  basic 
responsibility,  paramount  to  every  other  considera¬ 
tion  in  our  business. 

We  believe  the  products  we  make  are  not  in¬ 
jurious  to  health. 

We  always  have  and  always  will  cooperate  closely 
with  those  whose  task  it  is  to  safeguard  the  public 
health. 


TOBACCO  INDUST-RY 

5400  EMPIRE  STATE 
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For  more  than  300  years  tobacco  has  given  sol¬ 
ace,  relaxation,  and  enjoyment  to  mankind.  At  one 
time  or  another  during  those  years  critics  have  held 
it  responsible  for  practically  every  disease  of  the 
human  body.  One  by  one  these  charges  have  been 
abandoned  for  lack  of  evidence. 

Regardless  of  the  record  of  the  past,  the  fact  that 
cigarette  smoking  today  should  even  be  suspected  as 
a  cause  of  a  serious  disease  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern 
to  us. 

Many  people  have  asked  us  what  we  are  doing 
to  meet  the  public’s  concern  aroused  by  the  recent 
reports.  Here  is  the  answer: 


S  P  0  .V  N  0  R  S  : 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY.  INC. 

Paul  M.  Hahn,  President 

BENSON  &  HEDGF.S 
Joseph  F.  Cullman,  Jr.,  President 

BRIGHT  BELT  WAREHOUSE  ASSOCIATION 

F.  S.  Royster,  President 

BROWN  &  WILLIAMSON  TOBACCO 
CORPORATION 

Timothy  V.  Hartnett,  President 


1.  We  are  pledging  aid  and  assistance  to  the  research 
effort  into  all  phases  of  tobacco  use  and  health.  This 
joint  financial  aid  will  of  course  be  in  addition  to 
what  is  already  being  contributed  by  individual 
companies. 

2.  For  this  purpose  we  are  establishing  a  joint  industry 
group  consisting  initially  of  the  undersigned.  This 
group  will  be  known  as  TOBACCO  INDUSTRY 
RESEARCH  COMMITTEE. 

3.  In  charge  of  the  research  activities  of  the  Committee 
will  be  a  scientist  of  unimpeachable  integrity  and 
national  repute.  In  addition  there  will  be  an  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  of  scientists  disinterested  in  the  ciga¬ 
rette  industry.  A  group  of  distinguished  men  from 
medicine,  science,  and  education  will  be  invited  to 
serve  on  this  Board.  These  scientists  will  advise  the 
Committee  on  its  research  activities. 

This  statement  is  being  issued  because  we  believe  the 
people  are  entitled  to  know  where  we  stand  on  this 
matter  and  what  we  intend  to  do  about  it. 


Y  RESEARCH  COMMITTEE 

BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 
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BURLEY  AUCTION  WAREHOUSE  A.SSOCIATION 

Albert  Clay,  President 

BURLEY  TOBACCO  GROWERS  COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 

John  W.  Jones,  President 


LARUS  &  BROTHER  COMPANY,  INC. 

IV.  T.  Reed,  Jr.,  President 

P.  LORILLARI)  COMPANY 

Herbert  A.  Kent,  Chairman 

MARYLAND  TOBACCO  GROWERS  ASSOCIATION 

Samuel  C.  Linton,  General  Manager 

PHILIP  MORRIS  &  CO.,  LTD.,  INC. 

O.  Parker  McComas,  President 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY 

E.  A.  Darr,  President 

STEPHANO  BROTHERS,  INC. 

C.  S.  Stephano,  D’Sc.,  Director  of  Research 


TOBACCO  ASSOCIATE'S,  INC. 

(An  organization  of  flur-cured  tobacco  growers) 
J.  B.  Hutson,  President 


UNITED  STATES  TOBACCO  COMPANY 

J.  W.  Peterson,  President 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 


Weeklies  Get  IOO%Linage 
Bonus  with  Tie-In  Ads 


Enthusiastic  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  132  weekly  newspapers,  lo¬ 
cal  dealers  and  the  Land-O-Nod 
Mattress  Company,  helped  set  a 
new  record  for  tie-in  advertising 
in  an  Upper  Midwest  campaign 
during  1953. 

Henry  Allen,  representing  430 
papers  through  the  Minnesota 
Editorial  Association,  has  worked 
on  tie-in  campaigns  for  several 
manufacturers.  “But  this  series,” 
he  said,  “has  brought  the  highest 
return  of  any  plan  I’ve  ever  run, 
or  ever  heard  about.” 

Comments  by  editors  attending 
the  MEA  “short  course”  near  the 
end  of  the  campaign,  expressed  an 
“extremely  favorable”  reaction  to 
the  plan,  Mr.  Allen  said. 

Editors  liked  the  ad  subjects, 
the  Spring  and  Fall  timing,  the 
two  six-week  series,  and  especially 
the  method  of  handling  the  mats, 
he  said. 

High  Readership 

High  readership  of  the  ads, 
created  by  the  Harold  C.  Walker 
Agency,  was  achieved  through 
similarity  of  copy  and  art  in  the 
dealers’  and  manufacturer’s  ads. 


The  idea  behind  the  campaign 
was  simple  enough.  Here’s  how 
it  worked. 

Each  publisher  on  the  Land-O- 
Nod  schedule  received  complete 
information  from  the  agency  and 
through  MEA’s  bulletins.  He  was 
supplied  with  several  sizes  of  the 
mats  and  proofs.  His  job  was  to 
sell  the  Land-O-Nod  dealer  on 
identifying  his  store  as  the  local 
Land-O-Nod  outlet,  by  running 
frequent  tie-ins  with  the  com¬ 
pany’s  series. 

When  the  dealer  saw  Land-O- 
Nod’s  ads  scheduled  for  coming 
weeks,  he  began  to  show  interest. 
Then,  when  the  publisher  pre¬ 
sented  tie-ins  that  the  dealer  could 
use,  he’d  respond  with; 

“Put  my  name  in  there  and 
run  it,  too.” 

During  the  Spring  series,  deal¬ 
ers  bought  50  lines  for  every  100 
bought  by  Land-O-Nod.  Particu¬ 
larly  gratifying  was  the  fact  that 
53  extra  weeklies  sold  ads  to  lo¬ 
cal  dealers,  even  though  these  pa¬ 
pers  were  not  on  the  schedule. 

With  the  assurance  of  this  re¬ 
sponse,  the  program  was  doubled 
in  the  Fall.  Land-O-Nod  sched- 


//  you  now  have  a  good  representative — 

CONORATIJLATIONS! 

If  you  do  not — 

SOUCITATIONS! 

RALPH  K 

MULLIGAN 

eSinet  »poi 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  DETROIT 

Solicitations  confined  to  newspapers 
within  500  miles  of  New  York  City 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

1893—1954 

COMPLETE  SERVICES 

for 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Layouts,  Designs,  Specifications  and  Supervision 
of  Construction 

Walter  E.  Wines  Consultant 

80  Federal  Street  317  South  Tryon  Street 

Boston,  Mass  Charlotte.  N.  C. 
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Tie-in  ads  work  well. 


uled  the  second  six-weeks  scries 
in  132  papers,  including  the  pre¬ 
viously  unlisted  papers  that  had 
cooperated  in  the  Spring. 

Encouraged  by  the  results  of 
his  first  efforts,  each  publisher 
again  contacted  his  dealer.  This 
time  the  results  were  excellent. 
Land-O-Nod  dealers  bought  over 
100  lines  for  every  100  bought  by 
the  company.  Each  paper  profited 
from  two  ads  a  week,  one  paying 
national  rates.  Total  space  used 
in  the  program  exceeded  175,000 
lines. 

Simplified  Plan 

While  giving  support  to  dealers, 
Land-O-Nod  did  away  with  the 
troublesome  tear  sheet  measure¬ 
ments,  the  involved  credit  allow¬ 
ances,  and  contract  renewals  of 
the  usual  cooperative  plan. 

The  company  also  avoided  the 
problems  of  mass  scheduling  and 
mat  distribution  by  giving  one 
space  contract  and  one  mat  order 
to  MEA.  With  newspapers  han¬ 
dling  the  tie-in  sales,  Land-O-Nod 
salesmen  were  able  to  give  full 
time  to  building  dealer  stock. 

The  dealer  felt  that  he  was 
an  important  part  of  the  whole 
program.  He  appreciated  getting 
local  support  on  his  home  ground. 

Planned  to  Expand 

Because  of  the  excellent  results. 
Land-O-Nod  planned  to  expand 
its  program  until  it  was  carried 
in  every  dealer-town  weekly  in  the 
territory. 

“We’ve  proved  that  tie-in  ad¬ 
vertising  works  well,”  Mr.  Allen 
said. 

“Right  down  the  line,  from  the 
manufacturer  through  the  news¬ 
paper  to  the  dealer  in  even  the 
smallest  market,  three-way  coop¬ 
eration  gets  results.  With  dealers 
running  ads  right  along  with  a 
manufacturer,  it  can  mean  a  100 
per  cent  linage  bonus  and  more 
for  every  weekly  in  a  campaign,” 
he  said. 

■ 

Bolcrard  Promoted 

Clifford  E.  Bolgard,  media  di¬ 
rector  of  Sherman  &  Marquette. 
Inc.,  Chicago,  since  1948,  has 
been  elected  a  vicepresident  of  the 
agency.  Before  joining  S  &  M, 
Mr.  Bolgard  spent  more  than  15 
years  in  media  work  at  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Chicago,  and  at  the 
Gardner  Advertising  Company. 


Ads  Aid  Sales 
Of  Norway 
Sardines  in  U.  S. 

“It  pays  to  advertise”  is  the 
viewpoint  recently  expressed  by 
prominent  members  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  Canners  Association  and 
the  Norwegian  Export  Council  in  a 
newspaper  article  presenting  the 
canners’  view  of  Norway  saMines’ 
growing  sales  in  the  U.  S. 

The  Stavanger  Aftenblad,  lead¬ 
ing  newspaper  of  Stavanger,  Nor¬ 
way,  under  a  headline  “Advertis¬ 
ing  Brings  Results,”  reported, 
“From  a  number  of  quarters  it  has 
been  emphasized  that  one  of  the 
most  important  reasons  for  the  dis¬ 
tinct  upward  trend  in  sales  has 
been  the  campaign  which  the  Can¬ 
ning  Industry  AdverHising  Fund 
has  had  in  operation  since  May, 
1952.” 

The  Aftenblad  cited  Ehiling 
Forgaard,  vicepresident  of  the 
NCA,  who  pointed  to  the  signi¬ 
ficant  rise  in  the  1953  exports  over 
1952 — an  increase  of  25  per  cent 
for  the  brisling  sardines  and  16 
per  cent  for  the  sild  sardines.  la 
the  first  ten  months  of  1953  the 
U.  S.  imported  702,522  cases  of 
Norwegian  sardines  as  compared 
to  580,894  in  the  same  period  for 
1952. 

“Among  canners,”  Mr.  Forgaard 
stated,  “there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
rise  is  essentially  to  be  attributed 
to  the  advertising  campaign.” 

Seconding  Mr.  Forgaard  was 
Jacob  C.  Prebensen,  representative 
of  the  Norwegian  Export  Council 
and  director  of  the  Norwegian 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New 
York.  “Sales  have  come  to  depend 
more  strongly  than  ever  upon  how 
goods  are  presented,”  Mr,  Preben¬ 
sen  was  quoted  in  the  Norwegian 
newspaper.  “It  is  in  this  field  that 
other  exporters  of  consumers’ 
goods  have  something  to  learn 
from  the  canning  industry,  which, 
through  its  joint  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  has  lately  been  achieving 
fine  results.  The  campaign  which 
the  canned  goods  exporters  have 
carried  out  through  their  advertis¬ 
ing  fund  has  been  an  exceedingly 
good  one,”  he  said. 

’54  Campaign  Approved 
Further  confirmation  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  current  advertising  be¬ 
hind  Norway  sardines  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  the  announced  blanket-ap¬ 
proval  by  the  members  of  the  NCA 
of  the  1954  advertising  campaign 
containing  the  identical  program 
of  the  1953  campaign:  A  strong 
newspaper  advertising  schedule;  an 
extensive  publicity  program  creat¬ 
ing  the  demand  for  Norway  sar¬ 
dines  through  recipes  carried  on 
the  food  pages  of  newspapers  and 
magazines;  sales  promotion  .  .  .  • 
program  of  dealer  aids  spearhead¬ 
ed  by  such  related  item  promotion 
as  Norway  sardines  and  saltine 
crackers,  bread,  and  other  snack 
or  sandwich  makings. 
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Deadline  Is  February  1,  1954 


8  Prize  Catagories 


AWARDED  FOR  1953  ACHIEVEMENTS 


1.  For  disinterested  and  meritorious  public 
service  rendered  by  a  United  States  newspaper, 
published  daily,  Sunday  or  at  least  once  a 
week,  during  the  year,  a  gold  medal. 

2.  For  a  distinguished  example  of  local  re¬ 
porting  in  a  United  States  newspaper,  published 
daily,  Sunday  or  at  least  once  a  week,  during 
the  year,  the  test  being  the  quality  of  local 
news  stories  written  under  the  pressure  of 
edition  time.  One  thousand  dollars  ($1,000). 

3.  For  a  distinguished  example  of  local 
reporting  in  a  United  States  newspaper,  pub¬ 
lished  daily,  Sunday  or  at  least  once  a  week, 
during  the  year,  in  which  the  pressure  of  edi¬ 
tion  time  is  not  a  factor,  written  in  the  form 
of  a  single  article  or  a  series,  due  consideration 
being  given  to  the  initiative  and  resourceful¬ 
ness  and  to  the  constructive  purpose  of  the 
writer.  One  thousand  dollars  ($1,000). 

4.  For  a  distinguished  example  of  reporting 
on  national  affairs,  in  a  United  States  news¬ 
paper,  published  daily,  Sunday  or  at  least 
once  a  week,  during  the  year.  One  thousand 
dollars  ($1,000). 

5.  For  a  distinguished  example  of  reporting 
of  international  affairs  in  a  United  States 
newspaper,  published  daily,  Sunday  or  at 
least  once  a  week,  during  the  year.  One  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  ($1,000). 

6.  For  distinguished  editorial  writing  in  a 
United  States  newspaper,  published  daily,  Sun¬ 
day  or  at  least  once  a  week,  during  the  year, 
the  test  of  excellence  being  clearness  of  style, 
moral  purpose,  sound  reasoning,  and  power 
to  influence  public  opinion  in  what  the  writer 
conceives  to  be  the  right  direction,  due  ac¬ 
count  being  taken  of  the  whole  volume  of  the 
editorial  writer’s  work  during  the  year.  One 
thousand  dollars  ($1,000). 

7.  For  a  distinguished  example  of  a  car¬ 
toonist's  work  in  a  United  States  newspaper, 
published  daily,  Sunday  or  at  least  once  a 
week,  during  the  year,  the  determining  quali- 
Ues  being  that  the  cartoon  shall  embody  an 
idea  made  clearly  apparent,  shall  show  good 
drawing  and  striking  pictorial  effect,  and  shall 
be  intended  to  be  helpful  to  some  commend¬ 
able  cause  of  public  importance,  due  account 
being  taken  of  the  whole  volume  of  the  artist’s 
work  during  the  year.  One  thousand  dollars 
($1,000). 

8.  For  an  outstanding  example  of  news 
photography  as  exemplified  by  a  news  photo- 
paph  in  a  United  States  newspaper,  pub¬ 
lished  daily,  Sunday  or  at  least  once  a  week, 
during  the  year.  One  thousand  dollars  ($1,0(X)). 
(This  prize  is  open  to  amateurs  as  well  as  to 
photographers  regularly  employed  by  news¬ 
papers,  press  associations  or  syndicates.) 


Columbia’s  Bicentennial 
and  the  Pulitzer  Prizes 

"Columbia  University, home  of  the  Pulitzer 
Prizes,  celebrates  its  Bicentennial  in  1954. 
The  1954  Prizes,  therefore,  have  a  special 
meaning  for  us.  They  are  the  embodiment 
of  our  Bicentennial  Theme,  'Maris  Right 
To  Knowledge  and  the  Free  Use  Thereof.' 
They  are  the  garlattd  which  we  bestow  upon 
men  and  women  who  through  their  work 
in  history,  fiction,  drama  and  music,  but 
most  especially  perhaps  through  truthful 
and  responsible  journalism,  enable  our 
concept  of  freedom  to  reach  all  men  who 
aspire  to  a  righteous  goal.” 

DR.  GRAYSON  KIRK 
President,  Columbia  University 


The  Advisory  Board 

Prfsident  Grayson  Kirk 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City 

Sf-vellon  Brown  (1956) 

The  Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal 

Hooding  Carter  (1957) 

The  Delta  Democrat-Times,  Greenville, 
Miss. 

Robert  Choate  (1954) 

The  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald 

Kent  Cooper  (1956) 

The  Associated  Press,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gardner  Cowles  (1954) 

Cowles  Magazines,  Inc..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

J.  D.  Ferguson  (1957) 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 

John  S.  Knight  (1954) 

Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Arthur  Krock  (1955) 

The  New  York  Times  (Washington  Bureau) 

William  R.  Mathews  (1956) 

The  Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tucson.  Ariz. 

Benjamin  M.  McKelway  (1955) 

The  Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Stuart  H.  Perry  (1957) 

The  Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram 

Joseph  Pulitzer  (1955) 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch 

Carl  W.  Ackerman 
Secretary  of  the  Advisory  Board  on  the 
Pulitzer  Prizes,  Columbia  University 
(Advertisement) 


How  to  Nominate 

* 

FULL  RECORD  IS  REQUIRED 

* 

Eight  Pulitzer  Prizes  in  journalism  will  be 
awarded  during  Columbia  University’s  Bicen¬ 
tennial  year  of  1954  for  achievements  during 
the  calendar  year  1953. 

The  deadline  for  submitting  entries  in  the 
competition  is  February  1,  1954. 

All  exhibits  entered  for  the  Pulitzer  Prizes 
for  1954  are  acknowledged  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Advisory  Board,  as  soon  as  they  are 
received. 

The  award  of  prizes  is  made  by  the  T rustees 
of  Columbia  University  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Advisory  Board  on  the  Pulitzer 
Prizes. 

Juries  are  appointed  by  the  University  in 
each  category.  They  are  invited  to  exercise 
their  independent  and  collective  judgment  and 
to  submit  from  two  to  five  recommendations, 
without  necessarily  indicating  their  order  of 
preference.  The  jurors  are  advised  that  their 
recommendations  are  for  the  information  and 
advice  of  the  Advisory  Board  only  inasmuch 
as  the  Advisory  Board  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  and  authority  under  the  will  of 
Joseph  Pulitzer  to  select,  accept  or  reject  the 
recommendations  of  the  jurors. 

Here  is  how  to  enter  nominations  for  the 
1954  Prize  competition: 

1.  Nominations  for  journalism  awards  may 
be  made  by  any  individual  at  any  time 
during  the  calendar  year.  Printed  copies 
of  editorials,  articles,  cartoons  or  photo¬ 
graphs  and  a  biography  of  the  individual 
being  nominated  must  accompany  all 
nominations. 

2.  Exhibits  should  be  marked  to  indicate 
which  prize  they  are  entered  for — to  show, 
for  example,  whether  a  reporter  is  submit¬ 
ting  his  work  for  the  local  reporting  or  the 
public  service  prize. 

3.  Mail  or  express  entries  to  Dean  Carl  W. 
Ackerman,  501  Journalism  Bldg.,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York  27,  N.  Y, 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 

Tobacco  Men  Organize 
OwnResearchCommittee 


Tobacco  companies  and  associ¬ 
ations  of  tobacco  producers  and 
handlers  this  week  announced  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  Tobacco  Indus¬ 
try  Research  Committee  to  con¬ 
duct  research  into  all  phases  of 
tobacco  use  and  its  effect  on 
health.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  New 
York  public  relations  firm,  will 
undertake  a  program  relating  to 
research  on  cigarettes  and  health. 

The  announcement  said  the 
Committee  was  organized  to  get 
at  the  facts  stemming  from  re¬ 
cent  reports  on  experiments  with 
mice  that  cigarette  smoking  is  in 
some  way  linked  with  lung  can¬ 
cer  in  human  beings. 

In  one-shot  display  ads  (via 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross)  in  330 
major  newspapers  throughout  the 
country,  the  Tobacco  Industry  Re¬ 
search  Committee  said: 

“Many  people  have  asked  us 
what  we  are  doing  to  meet  the 
public’s  concern  aroused  by  the 
recent  reports.  Here  is  the  an¬ 
swer: 

“We  are  pledging  aid  and  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  research  effort  into 
all  phases  of  tobacco  use  and 
health.  This  joint  financial  aid 
will  of  course  be  in  addition  to 
what  is  already  being  contributed 


by  individual  companies. 

“For  this  purpose  we  are  es¬ 
tablishing  a  joint  industry  group 
consisting  initially  of  the  under¬ 
signed.  This  group  will  be  known 
as  Tobacco  Industry  Research 
Committee. 

“In  charge  of  the  research  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Committee  will  be 
a  scientist  of  unimpeachable  in¬ 
tegrity  and  national  repute.  In 
addition  there  will  be  an  Advisory 
Board  of  scientists  disinterested  in 
the  cigarette  industry.  A  group 
of  distinguished  men  from  medi¬ 
cine,  science  and  education  will 
be  invited  to  serve  on  this  Board. 
These  scientists  will  advise  the 
Committee  on  its  research  ac¬ 
tivities. 

“This  statement  is  being  is¬ 
sued  because  we  believe  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  entitled  to  know  where 
we  stand  on  this  matter  and  what 
we  intend  to  do  about  it.” 

Sponsors  of  the  Committee  are 
The  American  Tobacco  Corn- 
pan,  Inc.,  Benson  &  Hedges, 
Bright  Belt  Warehouse  Associa¬ 
tion,  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobac¬ 
co  Corporation,  Burley  Auction 
Warehouse  Association,  Burley 
Tobacco  Growers  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation,  Larus  &  Brother  Com¬ 


pany,  Inc.,  P.  Lx)rillard  Company, 
Maryland  Tobacco  Growers  As¬ 
sociation,  Philip  Morris  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Inc.,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  Stephano  Brothers,  To¬ 
bacco  Associates,  Inc.,  (an  or¬ 
ganization  of  flue-cured,  tobacco 
growers),  and  United  States  To¬ 
bacco  Company.  (Liggett  &  Myers 
was  conspicuoas  by  its  absence. 

The  announcement  pointed 
out  that  eminent  doctors  and  re¬ 
search  scientists  have  publicly 
questioned  the  claimed  signifi¬ 
cance  of  these  cancer  experiments. 

It  is  asserted  that  distinguished 
authorities  have  said  that  medi¬ 
cal  research  of  recent  years  indi¬ 
cates  many  possible  causes  of  lung 
cancer  and  that  there  is  no  agree- 


Washington 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  laid  down  the  principle  that 
while  advertising  allowances  to 
distributors  may  not  be  “tailored 
to  fit  the  needs  of  favored  cus¬ 
tomers,”  they  are  not  required  to 
“be  so  tailored  that  every  feature 
will  be  usable  or  suitable  for  every 
customer.” 

Three  soap  manufacturers  — 
Lever  Brothers  Company,  Procter 
&  Gamble  Company,  and  Col¬ 
gate  -  Palmolive  Company  —  had 
been  charged  with  unlawful  dis¬ 
criminations  in  price  and  in  the 
granting  of  promotional  allow¬ 
ances.  A  trial  examiner  found  no 
violations  of  the  Clayton  Act,  and 
the  full  Commission  concurred. 

The  Commissioners  said  the 
record  established  that  the  com¬ 
panies  presented  the  same  adver¬ 
tising  allowance  deal  to  all  cus¬ 
tomers. 

“In  other  words,”  the  opinion 
says,  “the  newspaper  advertising 
allowance  is  a  part  of  the  com¬ 
prehensive  plan  of  payment  for 
promotional  services  offered  by  re¬ 
spondents  to  their  several  hundred 
thousand  customers  throughout 
the  country.  The  conditions  under 
which  these  customers  operate,  of 
course,  vary.  Although  it  appears 
that  the  use  of  advertising  by 
means  of  newspapers,  handbills,  or 
store  displays  is  general  through¬ 
out  the  country,  we  will  assume 
that  among  these  many  customers 
will  be  found  some  who  do  not 
find  newspaper  advertising  prac¬ 
tical.  There  is  no  proof,  how¬ 
ever,  that  either  handbills  or  store 
displays  are  not  reasonably  prac¬ 
tical  for  all.” 

Complaint  was  made  that 
smaller  purchases  would  not  en¬ 
tail  allowances  sufficient  to  pay 
for  newspaper  space  —  advertising 
payments  being  provided  for  the 
latter  type  at  a  higher  rate  than 
is  allowed  for  those  using  only 
displays  and  handbills,  because 
they  buy  lesser  quantities. 

Also  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  regulatory  body  was  the 


ment  among  the  authorities  re¬ 
garding  its  cause. 

The  Committee  said,  “We  be¬ 
lieve  the  products  we  make  are 
not  injurious  to  health,”  and 
stressed  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
proof  that  cigarette  smoking  is 
one  of  the  causes.  It  added: 

“That  statistics  purporting  to 
link  cigarette  smoking  with  the 
disease  could  apply  with  equal 
force  to  any  one  of  many  other 
aspects  of  modern  life.  Indeed 
the  validity  of  the  statistics  them¬ 
selves  is  questioned  by  scientists.” 

Newspapers  on  the  schedule  for 
the  ad  were  asked  to  treat  it  as 
confidential,  and  to  refrain  from 
editorial  comment  until  its  ap¬ 
pearance  January  4. 


fact  that  advertising  allowances 
must  be  scheduled  to  cover  situ¬ 
ations  such  as  where  a  distributor 
does  not  advertise  in  newspapers, 
only  occasionally  buys  newspaper 
space  in  which  he  can  allocate 
linage  to  the  particular  soap 
brand,  has  available  to  him  only 
papers  of  huge  circulation  many 
of  whose  readers  are  distant  from 
the  advertier’s  store  and  are  not 
potential  customers,  is  a  member 
of  a  retail  store  cooperative  and 
handles  his  buying  and  his  ad¬ 
vertising  in  combination  with  com¬ 
petitors  of  varying  size  and  types 
of  operation. 

Testimony  established  that  each 
of  the  soap  firms  offers  alterna¬ 
tive  allowance  plans  to  those  who 
do  not  use  the  advertising  offers. 
This  prompted  the  commission  to 
say: 

“While  a  few  instances  arc 
cited  to  the  contrary,  the  proof 
generally  is  to  the  effect  that  ad¬ 
vertising  by  newspaper  is  more 
expensive  and  more  effective  than 
advertising  by  either  handbill  or 
store  display.  Evidently  respon¬ 
dents  considered  it  of  more  value 
to  them  and  their  payments  are 
made  on  that  basis. 

“The  law  does  not  prohibit  a 
seller  from  paying  for  services  of 
various  types.  In  some  cases  it 
might  be  his  duty  to  do  so  in 
order  to  meet  the  test  of  availa¬ 
bility.  Nor  does  the  law  require 
a  seller  to  pay  at  the  same  rate, 
per  unit  of  value  sold,  for  types 
of  services  which  are  of  unequal 
cost  or  value. 

“The  practical  result  of  such  a 
rule  would  be  to  restrict  the  pay¬ 
ments  to  some  type  of  service 
that  every  single  customer  could 
furnish.  It  would  adopt  uniformi¬ 
ty  as  its  goal  rather  than  pro¬ 
portionality.  Payments  must  be 
made  in  good  faith  for  services 
or  facilities  actually  rendered  and 
there  should  be  a  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  relation  between  the  amount 
of  the  payment  and  the  type  of 
service  rendered.” 


an  informative  work  from  UNESCO 

TRANSMITTING 
WORLD  NEWS 

A  Study  of  Telecommunications  and  the  Press 

by  Francis  Williams 

The  author,  former  editor  of  the  London  Daily  Herald, 
analyzes  the  economic  and  technical  obstacles  that  hinder 
the  international  transmission  of  news  and  offers  sug¬ 
gestions  for  reducing  these  obstacles.  He  discusses  world 
telecommunication  systems;  world  news  agencies,  showing 
how  high  press  rates  prevent  newspapers  and  news  agen¬ 
cies  from  extending  their  coverage;  costs  of  transmitting 
news;  facsimile  and  telephoto  services;  and  other  pertin¬ 
ent  topics.  Several  colored  pictographs  dramatize  the 
disparities  in  press  rates  and  in  transmission  services.  ,\ 
Unesco  publication. 

paper,  $1.00 

Columbia  University  Press  •  N.  Y.  27 

Publishers  of  The  Columbia  Encyclopedia 


FTC  Clarifies  Stand 
On  Ad  Allowances 
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Weighted  average. 
Decayed -Missing 
Teeth,  of  soldiers 
eutnined,  1943.  (1) 


ABOUT  SOFT  DRINKS 
AND  THE  TEETH 


The  chart,  based  on  data  from  authoritative  sources, 
shows  the  complete  lack  of  any  relation  between  in¬ 
cidence  of  dental  caries  (tooth  decay)  and  the  consumption 
of  soft  drinks.  Attention  is  specially  directed  to  the  general 
manner  in  which  the  rate  of  soft  drink  consumption  is  highest 
in  areas  where  incidence  of  bad  dental  conditions  is  lowest. 

The  above  statement  is  one  of  a  series,  relating  to  soft 
drinks  and  the  problem  of  dental  caries,  which  has  been 
accepted  and  published  by  a  distinguished  public  health  jour¬ 
nal.  Copies  are  available  to  the  readers  of  this  publication. 
Please  use  the  coupon  to  obtain  a  copy. 

The  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages  is  a  non-profit  asso¬ 
ciation,  with  member  manufacturers  of  bottled  soft  drinks  in  every  State.  Its 
purposes  include  improvement  of  production  processes  and  distribution 
methods  within  the  industry,  research  and  education  concerning  bottled  soft 
drinks  to  the  end  that  the  consumer  is  best  served,  and  promotion  of  a 
better  understanding  by  the  public  of  the  industry  and  its  products. 


American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages 

1128  SIXTEENTH  STREET,  N.W.,  WASHINGTON  6.  D.  C. 


I 

Please  send  me  your  brochure  on  ^ 

“Dental  Caries  ...  Do  We  Have  The  Answer?”  i 


NAME- 


STREET- 
CITY _ 


Th«  Notionol  Aitociotlen  of  th«  BeMl«d  Soft  Drink  Indwitry 


0 


Bottles  of  soft 
drinks  consumed, 
average  annual  per 
capita,  during 
developmental 
years.  (2) 


Delaware 

17.05 

40.5 

Maine 

15.96 

31.6 

Rhode  Island 

15.39 

49.6 

New  York 

13.88 

46.6 

Oregon 

12.62 

21.6 

New  Jersey 

12.43 

56.3 

New  Hampshire 

12.15 

39.1 

Massachusetts 

12.06 

79.1 

Wisconsin 

11.98 

65.6 

Ohio 

11.70 

50.6 

Idaho 

11.59 

16.6 

Washington 

11.23 

20.6 

Vermont 

11.00 

16.0 

Connecticut 

10.97 

44.0 

Maryland 

10.62 

64.5 

Pennsylvania 

10.46 

41.3 

North  Dakota 

10.39 

21.6 

Michigan 

10.27 

42.0 

Indiana 

10.18 

57.1 

Illinois 

10.12 

51.6 

Missouri 

10.11 

58.5 

Alabama 

10.07 

64.0 

Minnesota 

10.06 

33.0 

West  Virginia 

10.05 

47.3 

Kentucky 

10.02 

52.8 

Georgia 

9.99 

96.6 

Utah 

9.89 

32.6 

South  Dakota 

9.64 

19.0 

Iowa 

9.31 

33.5 

South  Carolina 

9.23 

74.8 

Louisiana 

9.20 

97.3 

Nebraska 

9.14 

28.0 

North  Carolina 

8.95 

96.3 

Tennessee 

8.95 

72.0 

California 

8.93 

46.6 

Mississippi 

8.92 

71.3 

Arizona 

8.87 

44.5 

Montana 

8.84 

25.8 

Florida 

8.79 

116.8 

Colorado 

8.32 

31.0 

Virginia 

8.31 

73.0 

Nevada 

7.90 

47.0 

Kansas 

7.81 

31.1 

Arkansas 

7.76 

54.0 

New  Mexico 

7.67 

31.5 

Oklahoma 

7.37 

40.0 

Wyoming 

6.69 

24.8 

Texas 

6.44 

70.0 

6 


(1)  Data  on  DM  teeth  from  Table  1  (Average  DM 
Values  of  22,117  Soldiers  from  48  States),  Geo¬ 
graphic  Variations  in  Caries  Prevalence  in  Soldiers, 
by  Abraham  E.  Nizel,  D.M.O.,  and  Basil  G.  Bibby, 
Ph.O.,  D.M.D.,  Jl.  of  the  Am.  Dental  Assn.,  Vol.  31, 
p.  leis.  (Dec.,  1944). 

(2)  Estimates  of  consumption  of  bottled  soft 
drinks  developed  from  available  data  of  Census  of 
Manufactures,  Bureau  of  the  Census  (Dept,  of  Com: 
merce),  official  population  estimates,  and  industry 
data,  for  15-year  period  immediately  preceding 
mobilization. 

See  also  "Medical  Climatology,"  by  Clarence  A. 
Mills,  Ph  D.,  M.D.  (Chas.  C.  Thomas,  Pub.,  1939), 
In  which  incidence  of  caries  is  related  to  climate. 
Highest  caries  incidence  occurs  in  States  which 
Census  data  show  have  lowest  soft  drink  consump¬ 
tion,  and  lowest  caries  incidence  occurs  in  States 
which  such  data  show  have  highest  soft  drink 
consumption. 


V  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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Everything  in 

^ItimorTrevolves 

/X  .XN 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper 


Much  Travel 
Promotion  Held 
Wasted 


NAEA  Programs 

continued  from  page  15 


Pre-Convention  Get-To-(jether  and  Mix- 
er,  3:00  p.ra.,  VV^est  Lounge. 

Sunday  Bunet»  Kast  Lounge,  5  to  7:00 
p.m. 


A  LARGE  percentage  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  material  pub- 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  18th 


9:00  a.m..  Ballroom — Call  to  Order  by 
Donald  M.  Bernard. 


lished  by  the  travel  and  transpor-  “Up  in  ’S4” — (Attendance  awards), 
tation  industry  never  reaches  the  —  Laurence  T. 

public  for  which  it  was  designed.  Your  Exhibits — Richmond  Earnes,  Cbair- 


Cliairman:  Roger  Newcomer,  BatUt 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  &  Newt. 

Vice-Chairman:  Richard  Beeler,  At- 
toona  (Pa.)  Mirror. 

Group  IV— ^0,000  to  100,000  circulatiog, 

Berwyn  Room. 

Chairman:  Ray  Hitchcock,  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Journal  Star. 

Vice-Chairman:  11.  E.  Grace,  Char¬ 
leston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette. 

Group  V — 100,000  and  over,  Lincola 

Room. 

Chairman:  Roy  Newmyer,  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade. 

Vice-Chairman:  Charles  B.  Lord,  In¬ 
dianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  &  News. 


TUESDAY  NOON, 
LUNCHEON  MEETING 


(Sxtfmmd 

EVENING  NEWS! 


LOUISVILLE  BELONGS 
ON  ANY 

SUPPLEMENT  SCHEDULE 


DID  YOU  KNOW  ? 


With  its  91%  coverage,  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal  Sunday  Mag- 
;izine  compares  favorably  with  the 
60.2%  average  coverage  of  the 
Parade  ncw8pa|)er8,  with  the  47.6% 
average  coverage  of  the  This  Week 
newspapers,  and  with  the  44.6% 
average  coverage  of  the  American 
Weekly  newspapers.  In  addition,  it 
offers  16%  or  better  coverage  of  69 
counties  in  Kentucky  and  eouthem 
Indians. 

Send  lor  your  hee  copy  of  a  new  factual 
study  of  newspaper  supplements.  Write 
to:  Promotion  Deportment.  The  Courier- 
Journal,  Louisville  7,  Kentueky. 


*  THE  LOUISVILLE 


SUNDAY  MAGAZINE 

Sunday  Couriar-Journof  Circulation  303,- 
238  •  Member  of  The  Locally-Edited 
Croup  •  Represented  Notionolly  by  Thr 
8ranham  Compony. 


according  to  Stephen  Goerl,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Stephen  Goerl  Associates, 
New  York  advertising  agency. 

Estimates  of  the  percentage  of 
unnecessary  waste  range  from  an 
optimistic  40  per  cent  to  a  pessi¬ 
mistic  80  per  cent.  And  where 
does  it  go?  Right  into  the  travel 
agent’s  wastebasket. 

This  is  pretty  discouraging  Mr. 
Goerl  told  the  student  body  of 
the  School  of  Travel  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  in  a  recent  lec¬ 
ture.  A  survey  conducted  by  Mr. 
Goerl’s  firm  shows  that  carriers, 
government  tourist  bureaus,  re¬ 
sorts,  hotels,  tour  operators  and 
others  in  the  travel  and  transpor¬ 
tation  industry  publish  approxi¬ 
mately  800,000,000  folders  and 
booklets  a  year  —  six  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  U.  S. 
— the  bulk  of  which  is  sent  to 
travel  agents  for  distribution. 

‘Pig  in  a  Poke’ 

No  other  industry  produces 
more  attractive  and  exciting  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  material 
than  the  travel  industry,  and  this 
is  as  it  should  be,  for  the  pros¬ 
pective  traveler  must  be  induced 
to  part  with  his  money  in  a  “pig- 
in-a-poke"  manner  when  he  buys 
a  cruise  or  tour.  Unlike  the  per¬ 
son  buying  a  camera  or  a  pair 
of  shoes,  he  is  unable  to  examine 
the  merchandise  before  opening 
his  purse,  and  in  exchange  for  his 
money  he  gets  only  a  few  pieces 
of  paper.  Confidence  in  his  retail 
travel  agent  is  an  absolute  must. 

Most  travel  agents  not  only  fail 
to  take  sufficient  advantage  of  the 
promotional  material  at  their  dis¬ 
posal,  but  the  majority  of  their 
own  advertising  is  dull,  unattrac¬ 
tive  and  unimaginative,  Mr.  Goerl 
told  his  audience,  all  of  whom 
were  employes  of  travel  agencies. 

Simple  directory-type  advertise¬ 
ments,  mere  listings  of  cruises  and 
tours,  do  not  create  a  desire  for 
travel  nor  inspire  confidence  in  the 
adverti,ser.  Many  agents  running 
the  dullest  ads  spend  considerable 
amounts  of  money;  the  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mr.  Goerl’s  firm  re¬ 
vealed  that  in  metropolitan  areas 
the  average  yearly  advertising  ex¬ 
penditure  of  travel  agents  is  $8,- 
200,  with  some  spending  almost 
$100,000  while  others  spend  less 
than  $2,000.  (The  estimated  an¬ 
nual  advertising  expenditures  of 
the  travel  industry  as  a  whole  to¬ 
tal  $250,000,000,  with  the  carriers 
spending  the  largest  individual 
amounts.) 


man  Exhibits  Committee,  IVoonsocket 
(R.  I.)  Call. 

“Which  Way  Is  Up” — A  dramatic  pre¬ 
sentation  by  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association,  NNPA  Presi¬ 
dent  Otto  Silha,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  &  Tribune  and  Clarence  W. 
Harding,  South  Bend  (lod.)  Tribune. 

How  You  Can  Stay  Up  In  ’54 — Les 
Giblin,  Sales  Training  Expert  and 
Consultant,  New  York. 

Let’s  Crack  The  Insurance  Classification 
— Donald  F.  Barnes,  Director  of  Pro¬ 
motion  and  Advertising  Division,  In¬ 
stitute  of  Life  Insurance,  New  York. 

The  NRDGA-NAEA  Committee — Mon¬ 
roe  Green,  Advertising  Director,  New 
York  Times  and  Chairman  NRDGA- 
X'AE.A  Committee. 


“Newspapers  In  1954” — An  Address  by 
Phillip  L.  Graham,  President  and 
Publisher,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 


TUESDAY  AFTERN-OON 


MIS-Classified  of  1954  —  Warren  P. 
Kemp,  Classified  Advertising  Manager, 


MONDAY  NOON 
LUNCHEON  MEETING 


“How  We  Get  Up” — An  address  by 
Arthur  E.  (Red)  Motley,  President, 
Parade  Publications,  Inc. 


MONDAY  AFTERNOON 


Advertising  and  the  Mass  Merchandiser 
— Clarence  C.  Choyce,  National  Retail 
Advertising  Manager,  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Co.,  Chicago. 

I.  More  Retail  Linage  -  Proof  and  Plan 
0|iportunity  for  1954  —  William  A. 
Greene,  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

Work  at  Chain  lleadi]uartcrs  —  Ray 
Scott,  Bureau  of  -Advertising. 

Work  at  the  I,oe;d  I.avel  —  H.  H. 
McLean,  Scripps-lloward  Newspapers. 

Tisd  Up  for  Alore  in  *54 — Ed  H.  Bur- 
geson.  Bureau  of  .Advertising. 

II.  Let's  All  H.ive  More  in  ’54 — Harold 
S.  Barnes,  Director  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

Promotion  of  Advertising  and  Advertis¬ 
ing  Promotion — John  E.  Woodman, 
Vice-President,  Kelly  Smith  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  L.  T.  Beman,  Chairman, 
New  Business  Committee,  Chicago 
Chapter  .  American  Association  of 
.Newspaper  Representatives. 

“No  Business  Is  An  Island” — A  PresCT- 
tation  by  George  Vaughan,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council  Introduced  by  Harvey 
Huff,  Chairman,  NAEA  Publie  Service 
Committee. 


Kemp,  Llassihed  Advertising  i 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 

Two-Minute  Speakers: 

Wayne  Henly,  General  Chairman,  Lub¬ 
bock  (Tex.)  Avalanche-Journal. 

“Hookers  Are  Big  Business  In  Canada’’ 
—Charles  G.  Fenn,  London  (Ont) 
Free  Press. 

“Cook  Book” — 'Russell  W.  Young,  Seat¬ 
tle  (Wash.)  Times. 

“A  Way  To  Greater  Leadership  In  Re¬ 
tail  .'Advertising  Sales  Promotion” — 
Frank  R.  Twiss,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  &  Gazette. 

"A'l'ual-Biiilt  M  idtl  Home”  —  Hayden 
A’anHoose,  Shreveport  (La.)  Times  it 
Journal. 

“Sell  ‘Sales  Promotion’  and  Advertising 
Sells  Itself” —  Norris  Stettler,  East 
Oregonian. 

“AVe  Sell  Color  Pages  For  Christmas”— 
Edward  T.  Hughes,  Norman  (Okla.) 
T  ranscript. 

“How  To  Sell  53,200  Lines  of  Space 
On  a  New  School  Opening” — J.  K. 
St.-iats,  Portsmouth  (Ohio)  Times. 

“IBM  Methods" — Gordon  F.  (Thelf,  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 

“The  V.iliie  of  Market  A'isifations  by 
National  Media  Buyers” — Ellis  Ixive- 
Icss,  Norfolk  _  (A’a.)  Virginian-Pilot 
.and  Ledger  Dispatch. 


AVEDNESD.AY  MORNING, 
JANUARY  20th 


MONDAY  EVENING 


5.45  p.m.  to  7:15  p.m. — East  and  AVest 
Lounges— Reception  for  Agency  and 
.Advertiser  Guests. 

7 :30  p.m. — Annual  Dinner — Marine  Din¬ 
ing  Room. 

Horace  Heidt  and  His  Musical  Knights 
with  the  “Heidt-Steppers.” 


TUESDAY  MORNING. 
JANUARY  19th 


President’s  Breakfast  Meeting  —  8:15 
a.m..  Marine  Dining  Room. 

“Finding  The  W’y  Up — In  ’54” — As 
Address  by  Dr.  Fred  Hoskins,  Pastor, 
The  First  Congregational  Church, 
Oak  Park,  III. 

9:30  a.m..  Ballroom  -  Seminar  “R.O.P. 
Color  Advertising”  -  Its  Growth,  Its 
Problems,  Its  Opportunities. 

Chairman  and  Moderator,  Norman  Sau- 
kersc  11.  .Alanager,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  Color  Service. 

Panel  Speakers: 

Leroy  Kunzelmann,  President  Kunzel- 
mann-Esser  (Furniture  Dealer,  Mil¬ 
waukee). 

AVilliam  Fagcl.  Advertising  Manager, 
Sentry  Food  Stores,  Milwaukee. 

Jack  Spear,  Advertising  Director. 
Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle. 

General  (Charles  C.  Curtis,  Advertising 
Director,  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chron¬ 
icle. 

Harry  M.  King,  Asst.  Manager  General 
Advertising,  Chicago  Tribune. 

Frank  Reilly,  President,  Lake  Shore 
Electrotype  Company. 

Summary  and  Highlights  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal’s  New  Readership 
Study  in  Color. 


Nominating  Committee  Report — W.  F. 
Aycock,  Jr.  Chairman  Nominating 
Committee,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News 
&  Post-Herald. 

“Sell  Up  In  ’54” — Harry  Flarsheim. 
Vice-President.  Bozell  &  Jacobs,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Round  Table  Discussions  Louis  E. 
Heindel,  Chairman,  Madison  (AVis.) 
Newspapers. 

Group  1 — Under  10,000  circulation,  AA'est 
I.x>unge. 

Chairman:  Elmer  Tryon,  Marinette 
(AVIs.)  Eagle  Star. 

Viee-Chairman :  Paul  Elsberry,  Scheer- 
er  &  Co.,  Chicago 

Group  II — 10,000  to  30,000  circulation. 
East  Lounge. 


COMMITTEE  REPORTS: 

Schools  &  Colleges,  Russell  Scofield 
Chairman,  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald- 
Leader. 

Secretary-Treasurer’s  Report,  Robert  C- 
Pace.  „  . 

Resolutions.  E.  A.  Goldsby,  Chairman. 
Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State-Times  and 
Morning  Advocate. 

Adjournment. 


_ _.jinge.  _  _ _ _ _ ,  __  _  . 

Chairman :  Wallace  Zimmerman,  Plain-  ,  AHvi^rtlsina  Inc  New  York. 

field  (N.  J.)  Courier-News.  jO"  Advertising,  me.,  INCW  Tori, 

Vice-Chairman:  Irene  Reid,  Monroe  have  been  elected  VlcepreSldentS, 
Afar  World.  _  according  to  Robert  D.  Holbrook, 
president. 


Compton  Elects  Veeps 

Frank  Kemp,  assistant  media 
director,  and  Howard  Kuhn,  as¬ 
sistant  research  director,  of  Comp- 


Group  III— 40,000  to  60,000  circulation 
•American  Room. 
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“All  Signs  Now 
— ""'’^Seem  to  Point  Toward 
an  Almost  Explosive  Expansion 
in  U.S.  Consumption  of  Coal” 


Eugene  Ayres, 
Distinguished  Economist 


competitive  need  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  By 
1970  we  shall  want  to  import  4.5  billion  bar¬ 
rels,  while  the  world  shortage  will  be  nearly 
4  billion.  And  by  1980  we  (and  the  world) 
will  have  around  7-billion  barrels  per  annum 
less  than  we  need. 

“Because  of  these  conditions  of  shortage, 
the  price  of  petroleum  will  be  high  enough 
to  justify  the  conversion  of  coal  to  liquid  fuel. 
No  residual  fuel  oil  will  then  be  sold  except 
that  required  for  ship  bunkers.  Some  liquid 
fuel  will  be  produced  from  oil  shale  but  only 
a  minor  part  of  what  we  shall  need.” 

Mr.  Ayres’  testimony  respecting  coal’s  importance 
to  the  nation’s  economy,  the  increased  dependence 
on  coal  and  greatly  increased  tonnages  of  coal  re¬ 
quired  in  the  years  ahead,  does  not  stand  alone. 
Similar  forecasts  are  being  made  by  other  econ¬ 
omists,  engineers  and  experts,  based  on  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  coal  comprises  90%  of  America’s  total 
fuel  resources,  and  the  demands  of  an  expanding 
economy  will  be  ever  greater.These  forecasts  do  not 
come  from  special  pleaders  for  any  particular  in¬ 
dustry,  but  from  objective  analysts  of  all  industry. 


The  above  statement  was  the  opening  sentence  in 
a  letter  recently  received  by  the  President  of  the 
National  Coal  Association  from  Eugene  Ayres, 
distinguished  economist,  especially  well-known  in 
the  field  of  Energy  Resources,  and  presently  serv¬ 
ing  as  technical  advisor  to  the  Gulf  [Oil]  Research 
and  Development  Company. 

Mr.  Ayres  supports  his  generalized  prediction 
respecting  coal  with  the  following  specific  forecast: 

“By  1958  I  believe  that  demand  should  be 
about  600  million  tons;  1960—640  million;  1965 
—900  million;  1970—1200  million.  Reasons  for 
such  sudden  rise  are:  (1)  rate  at  which  elec¬ 
tric  power  demands  are  increasing;  (2)  in¬ 
adequate  potential  capacity  of  hydro  power; 
(3)  expected  peaks  of  production  of  natural 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  around  1965;  (4) 
expected  peak  of  production  of  world  petro¬ 
leum  between  1985  and  2000;  (5)  expected 
high  rates  of  domestic  and  world  demands  for 
liquid  fuel. 

“1  believe  that  by  1960  we  shall  be  unable 
to  import  all  the  oil  we  need  because  of  the 


Jf  you  have  any  questions  about  coal  or  coaTs  customers,  your  inquiry  to  us  'will  receive  prompt  reply. 


A  D*partm*nt  of  Ncrtlonol  Coal  Association,  Southorn  Building,  Washington  5#  D,  C« 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Sees  Want  Ad  Harvest 
In  Competitive  1954 

By  Daniel  L  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


While  the  economists  are  chart¬ 
ing  an  “orderly  readjustment”  or 
a  “mild  recession”  in  1954,  the 
year  ahead  for  classified  is  fraught 
with  possibilities.  Acknowledging 
that  a  mild  downturn  from 
1953’s  incredible  boom  to  a  year 
of  plain  prosperity  in  ’54  is  over¬ 
due,  excepting  Help  Wanted  which 
is  already  feeling  the  pressure, 
CAMs  can  look  forward  to  a 
year  in  which  Want  Ads  will  play 
an  increasingly  important  role. 

An  era  of  competition  is  dawn¬ 
ing  when  goods  in  plenty  will  be 
competing  for  consumer  dollars 
pent  up  in  savings  banks  and  gov¬ 
ernment  bonds  in  record  numbers. 

Classified  advertising,  like  its 
counterpart.  Display,  will  reflect 
the  competitive  spirit  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  economy  as  it  swings  into  a 
phase  of  business  which  has  been 
much  neglected  in  the  last  decade 
— selling! 

Softened  Marketing 

In  a  recent  speech  before  the 
American  Finance  Conference  in 


Chicago,  J.  J.  Nance,  president 
of  Packard  Motor  Car  Company, 
said,  “ — the  automotive  industry 
has  not  had  to  sell  its  produc¬ 
tion  for  13  years.  In  that  time, 
its  marketing  skills  went  to  pot. 
New  salesmen  weren’t  trained  to 
sell  against  real  competition.  Old 
line  sales  managers  passed  out  of 
the  picture  or  became  soft.” 

“However,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  economic  picture  that  lots  of 
hard  work  won't  cure,”  he  added. 

Commenting  on  the  outlook  for 
’54  he  said,  “There  is  every  rea¬ 
son  to  expect  business  to  remain 
very  good  by  any  but  boom  time 
standards.  Our  one  big  weakness 
is  in  distribution,  the  conveyor 
belt  between  production  and  con¬ 
sumption.” 

Mr.  Nance  sees  five  million  cars 
being  produced  in  ’54  as  against 
six  million  in  ’53.  Such  a  goal 
indicates  another  fine  year  for 
Automotive  classified  advertising 
as  dealers  seek  to  break  the  basic 
bottleneck  to  new  car  sales  by 
moving  their  used  cars  quickly. 


NEWSPAPER 
Nominations  Invited 

Deadline  Feb.  I,  I9S4 


Send  entries  to: 

Victor  E.  Bluadorn,  Director 
Sigma  Delta  Chi 
35  E.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago  I. 

Additional  details  on  request 


IT  you  have  international  business 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


15  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney  Anstrolia 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $3.30. 
Write  /or  oampto  copy. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

new  plants 
modernizations 
extensions 

LOCKWOOD  GREINE 

ENGINEERS-ARCHITECTS 

Boston  9,  Moss.  New  York  20,  N.  Y.  Sportanburg,  S.  C. 
40  Central  Street  10  Rockefeller  Plozo  Montgomery  Bldg 


A  further  indication  that  the 
impending  dip  in  the  business 
cycle  cannot  be  considered  a  rout 
lies  in  the  projected  investment 
at  the  rate  of  $27.9  billion  per 
year  by  business  in  new  plant  and 
equipment  in  the  first  quarter  of 
’54.  This  compares  with  a  rate 
of  $28.3  in  the  last  quarter  of  ’53 
and  according  to  Commerce  De¬ 
partment  figures,  is  higher  than 
the  rate  for  the  1st  quarter  of  ’53. 

In  a  recent  article  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  reported  that  a 
swift  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  money  market  in  the  past  few 
months.  Banks  have  huge  funds 
in  search  for  good  loans.  Where 
six  months  ago,  prospective  home 
buyers,  particularly  ex-GIs  were 
finding  mortgage  loans  hard  to 
come  by,  the  turn  of  events  has 
eased  this  picture.  With  building 
in  ’54  geared  to  a  pace  of  over 
$30  billion  dollars,  only  about 
9%  less  than  in  ’53  and  with 
easier  mortgage  money,  CAMs 
are  assured  of  Real  Estate  Linage. 

Bright  Realty  Picture 

Contributing  to  the  bright  Real 
Estate  linage  picture  are  several 
factors.  The  high  rate  of  build¬ 
ing  since  the  war  has  satisfied 
much  of  the  demand  for  housing. 
Continued  sales  of  homes  will  re¬ 
quire  persistent  and  intelligent  pro¬ 
motion  coupled  with  competitive 
pricing.  That’s  a  made-to-order 
job  for  classified.  Also,  in  ’53, 
four  million  babies  were  born. 
Bigger  families  are  again  becom- 
,  ing  the  vogue.  That  calls  for 
larger  dwelling  units. 

I  Speaking  before  an  Employ- 
;  ment  and  Vocational  Guidance 
i  Section  of  the  Welfare  and  Health 
^  Council  of  New  York  recently, 

I  Dr.  Paul  Norgren,  of  Industrial 
!  Relations  Counsellors,  Inc.,  on  the 
“Economic  Climate  of  1954” 
noted  that  the  increase  in  popu¬ 
lation  is  a  major  factor  in  caus¬ 
ing  many  concerns  to  actively 
“plan  for  new  products  and  equip¬ 
ment  spending  for  the  years  ahead, 
which  indicates  a  large  amount  of 
!  confidence  in  the  future.”  He 
pointed  to  the  sharply  increased 
need  for  new  hospitals,  schools, 

;  etc.,  based  on  the  climbing  popu- 
I  lation.  Needless  to  say,  every 
baby  that  comes  into  this  world 
constitutes  another  potential  clas- 
1  sified  user  and  reader.  With  the 
population  curve  scheduled  to  hit 
over  200  millions  by  1975  that 
'  holds  promise  for  Want  Ads. 

With  the  buyer  calling  the  tune 
j  for  merchandise  of  all  kinds,  the 
competition  in  the  “Articles  for 
I  Sale”  classification  should  be 
I  among  the  keenest.  Merchants 
I  who  have  huge  stocks  of  appli¬ 
ances  from  refrigerators  to  tele¬ 
vision  sets  are  not  going  to  keep 
this  fact  a  secret  and  still  be  in 
business  by  1955.  It’s  up  to 
CAMs  and  their  sales  staffs  to 
tell  these  dealers  that  classified 
is  the  bridge  between  retailer  and 
buyer  that  they’ve  been  seeking. 

Are  CAMs  going  to  push  out 
into  new  frontiers  to  garner  lin¬ 
age  for  ’54?  Are  they  going  to 
start  a  host  of  new  classifications 


to  make  up  for  the  slipping 
Help  Wanted  volume?  Not  from 
what  this  reporter  can  see.  In 
answer  to  this  very  question,  Her¬ 
bert  G.  Schaefer,  CAM,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe  -  Democrat,  says: 
“We  have  not  started  any  new 
classification,  and  personally  think 
that  new  classifications  are  not  the 
answer.  Sometimes  I  feel  that  we 
already  have  too  many  classifica¬ 
tions  as  it  is.  I  do  believe  that 
if  we  are  able  to  regain  any  of 
this  loss  of  linage  it  will  have  to 
come  form  the  good  old  classifi¬ 
cations  of  Real  Estate  and  Auto¬ 
motive.” 

B.  M.  Brown,  CAM,  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une,  says,  “I  believe  every  effort 
should  be  put  forth  on  classifica¬ 
tions  which  are  going  well  today 
such  as  Real  Estate  and  Auto¬ 
motive  or  on  any  other  classifi-  * 
cation  where  potentials  are  good.” 

Apparently  therein  lies  the  an¬ 
swer  to  ’54.  “Lots  of  hard  work” 
as  Mr.  Nance  prescribes,  “on  clas-  • 
sifications  where  the  potentials  are 
good!” 

0  0  0 

Compelling  promotion  ad  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Angeles  Mesa 
(Calif.)  News  -  Advertiser  carries 
pages  of  names,  addresses  and 
amounts  of  refunds  to  want  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  have  cancelled  ads 
after  receiving  results.  There  are 
thousands  of  ads  on  each  page! 

0  0  0 

The  1,000,000th  classified  ad  to 
run  in  1953  in  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian  was  placed  by  Grayce 
Broyles  on  Dec.  18,  who  came  ^ 
to  the  classified  counter  to  place  ■ 
an  ad  seeking  a  position  as  a  den¬ 
tal  assistant.  CAM  Max  Taylor 
and  Publisher  M.  J.  Frey  gave 
her  a  check  for  $100  plus  a  re¬ 
fund  of  $1.44  for  the  ad. 

0  0  0 

Finding  Help  for  Santa 
With  Papers'  Generosity 

Newspapers’  generosity  is  em¬ 
phasized  in  an  article  in  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Bulletin  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Labor. 

The  article  recounts  the  | 
“Operation  Christmas”  procedure  i 
through  which  nearly  1,500  part-  \ 
time  employes  were  recruited  for 
stores  in  New  York  City  for  the  | 
1952  holiday  season.  Figures 
weren’t  in  yet  for  1953.  > 

The  project  was  given  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  and  then  all  employ¬ 
ment  and  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  offices  were  tied  in. 

The  article  states:  “A  relative¬ 
ly  small  amount  of  money  was 
set  aside  for  classified  advertising. 
(In  1953,  even  the  tiny  allotment 
of  advertising  money  was  gone 
due  to  budget  cuts.) 

“All  media  were  used,  with  en¬ 
couraging  results.  Some  2,500  post¬ 
ers  and. 50,000  flyers  went  to  a  va¬ 
riety  of  spots.  .  .  .  Newspapers 
carried  stories,  followed  up  with 
features;  radio  stations  ran  spot 
announcements,  gave  time  on  reg¬ 
ular  programs;  small  classified  ads 
were  inserted  in  a  few  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies." 
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Career  gal’s 
elothes  calendar 


The  best  dressed  career  gal  in  the  US  wears  all  these 
dresses  in  January,  1954 ...  for  33  years  paced  the  olFice 
style  parade,  while  hemlines  went  up,  down  or  sideways! 

But  Winnie  Winkle  is  more  than  a  proven  style  attraction 
...is  a  prime  purveyor  of  excitement,  adventure,  romance, 
and  homely  human  drama.  The  current  sequence  with  Dr. 
North  is  poignant,  deeply  moving! 

A  circulation  builder,  with  a  regular  feminine  fan 
following,  high  family  readership... Winnie  Winkle  is  a 
valuable  franchise  for  any  paper!  Editors  get  a  combination 
comic  strip  and  style  service  . . .  for  the  price  of  a  single 
feature!  For  open  territory,  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire, 
or  write,  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  . . . 

Chicago  Tribune -New  York  News  Syndicate 

220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York... Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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Fairchild:  Now  About 
This  Sequence  Camera 


By  James  L  Ceilings 

Leaders  in  press  photography 
have  talked  at  length  here  about 
the  need  for  a  new  and  better 
sequence  camera,  and  only  last 
week  Dick  Samo  predicted: 

“Before  the  year  is  out,  we’ll 
have  a  sequence  camera  that  will 
enable  cameramen  to  get  6-8  pic¬ 
tures  on  one  sheet  of  film.  It 
won’t  be  bulky,  and  I  believe  it 
will  be  made  by  Fairchild.’’ 

Some  Background 

Before  hearing  from  Fairchild 
Camera  and  Instrument  Corp., 
there  is  this  much  background  to 
consider.  The  leaders  and  Fair- 
child  representatives  met  inform¬ 


ally  at  the  photo  conference  in 
Rochester  last  September  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  subject  of  sequences. 
Nothing  definite  came  out  of  the 
exchange.  One  person  wanted 
this,  another  that.  Blueprints 
came  wholesale. 

Now  to  Fairchild,  with  Fred  P. 
Willcox  speaking.  Mr.  Willcox, 
camera-parts  inventor  and  enthu¬ 
siast,  is  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
research. 

“I  can’t  say  as  to  whether  we 
will  build  such  a  sequence,”  he 
said,  “but  I  can  tell  you  we  are 
not  doing  it  now. 

“Speaking  personally,  from 


INCREASE  YOUR  SUNDAY  SALES 

Immediately  With  .  .  . 

“KLONDIKE  GOLD” 

Fairest  Contest  in  the  World 

This  unique  coupon  contest  is  designed  to  give  readers  and 
potential  readers  an  EXTRA  SPECIAL  REASON  TO  BUY 
YOUR  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPER  for  from  SIX  to  TEN  WEEKS 
in  a  row,  giving  you  an  excellent  opportunity  to  obtain  many 
more  permanent  readers.  People  will  buy  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 
to  get  coupons  to  enter  the  contest. 

A  brand  new  contest  with  a  37  year  backing,  it  gives  every 
reader  an  equal  opportunity  to  win  a  Grand  Prize  given  by  the 
publication. 

KLONDIKE  GOLD  is  based  on  the  exact  time  of  the  annual 
break-up  of  the  ice  on  the  famous  Nenana  River  in  Alaska. 
This  event  has  had  international  publicity  since  1916.  Over 
1,600,000  different  time  possibilities. 

Only  one  newspaper  in  each  75-mile  radius  will  receive  con¬ 
tract  for  this  completely  copyrighted  contest. 

Handling  of  coupons  has  been  made  an  accurate  and  simple 
detail  with  plans  furnished  for  the  Klondike  Gold  coupon  box. 
Less  than  6%  of  the  entries  need  to  be  checked  to  determine 
winner  or  winners. 

You  should  start  this  contest  the  1st  or  2nd  Sunday  in  MARCH 
to  gain  maximum  circulation  benefit.  Coupons  are  published 
only  once  each  week. 

Cost  of  the  Klondike  Gold  program  is  reasonable,  based 
on  circulation. 

PHONE,  WRITE  OR  WIRE  IMMEDIATELY 
FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 

Peterman  Promotional  Programs 

Af.  A.  'Peterman,  Manager 
938  N.  Idaho  Street,  San  Mateo,  California 

Phone  Diamond  4-8844 


many  years  activity  in  the  civilian 
field,  the  problem  is  fascinating 
and  I’ve  given  considerable 
thought  to  it,  and  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  make  sketches  to  see 
what  could  be  done  about  the 
situation.” 

Basic  Agreement 

It  was  mentioned  to  Mr.  Will¬ 
cox  that  both  Mr.  Samo  and 
Murray  Becker,  Associated  Press 
chief  photographer,  present  at  the 
Rochester  discussion,  and  others 
had  made  suggestions  regarding  a 
sequence  camera,  but  they  agreed 
on  the  basic  parts  and  purposes 
and  could  readily  come  to  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  minds  when  and  if  the 
two  sides  sat  down  around  a  table 
and  talked  about  it. 

Gifford  Hampshire,  Fairchild 
public  relations  director,  inter¬ 
posed: 

“You  can  say  that  our  market¬ 
ing  people  would  gladly  meet  with 
a  representative  group  of  photog¬ 
raphers  on  this  subject.  The  re¬ 
sults,  after  this,  would  then  be 
submitted  to  management.  If 
management  gave  the  go-ahead, 
the  project  would  be  handed  over 
to  research  and  the  engineers. 
That’s  the  way  we  work.” 

Other  Factors 

“But,”  Mr.  Willcox  added, 
“there  are  other  factors  involved 
besides  the  need  for  unanimity  of 
opinion. 

“For  one  thing,  it  is  generally 
not  too  practical  to  put  out  cam¬ 
eras  unless  they  can  be  sold  at 
the  rate  of  2,000  a  year  or  bet¬ 
ter.  In  other  words,  there  has  to 
be  a  market,  and  we  don’t  know 
if  there  is  one.  For  another,  it 
would  cost,  perhaps,  $200,000  for 
tooling  and  design  of  such  a  cam¬ 
era,  and  camera  designers  are  hard 
to  come  by.  To  design  the  cam¬ 
era  we  feel  they  want  will  cost 
more — say,  $500  a  unit — than  we 
feel  they  want  to  pay. 

“To  sum  it  up,  if  I  thought 
there  were  a  good  opportunity  for 
this  camera.  I’d  give  serious 
thought  to  it.  I  honestly  don’t 
know.” 

West  Coast  Museum 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner 
will  provide  the  funds  for  and 
sponsor  a  Museum  of  Photogra¬ 
phy  at  the  California  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Golden  Gate  Park,  San 
Francisco. 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Miller,  Academy 
director,  said  the  new  addition  will 
have  a  picked  collection  of  his¬ 
toric,  unusual  and  vital  photo¬ 
graphic  equipment  representing 
progress  of  photographic  art  and 
techniques  over  a  100-year  period. 

Herm  Lenz,  camera  editor  of 
the  Examiner,  conceived  the  idea. 

NPPA  Convention 

The  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  will  hold  its 
eighth  annual  convention  in  At¬ 
lantic  City,  June  9-12,  at  the 
Madison  Hotel.  The  meeting  co¬ 
incides  with  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  resort  town. 


Bowl  Coverage 
The  Lansing  (Mich.)  State 
Journal  sent  two  photographers— 
Tom  Tryon  and  Dick  Frazier- 
on  a  round-trip  junket  of  about 
4,600  miles  to  cover  the  home¬ 
town  team,  Michigan  State  Col¬ 
lege,  in  the  Rose  Bowl.  The  Jour¬ 
nal  used  a  double-truck  of  their 
pictures  Jan.  2. 

Humdrtim  Task 

Ray  Maroney,  bureau  chief. 
United  Press  Newspictures,  Hol¬ 
lywood,  last  week  picked  out  the 
best  cheesecake  picture  to  pass 
through  the  office  in  1953.  His 
crew  assisted  him  in  the  hum¬ 
drum  task.  Nobody,  he  says,  was 
in  a  hurry  to  skim  through  the 
100  or  so  pictures. 

■ 

Birmingham  News 
Gives  4  More  Watches 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
Continuing  a  long-standing  tra¬ 
dition,  the  Birmingham  News 
Company  awarded  engraved 
watches  to  four  employes  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  continuous  service. 

The  watches  were  presented  by 
Mrs.  Victor  H.  Hanson,  chairman 
of  the  board,  to:  Hal  E.  Hall,  || 
press  room  since  June  2,  1920; 
Thomas  A.  Watson,  circulation 
department  since  June  15,  1920; 
Mrs.  Annie  Mae  Heninger,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  department  since 
Aug.  23,  1920,  and  Frank  A.  Mc¬ 
Gowan,  recently  named  composing 
room  foreman,  whose  service 
dates  back  to  Sept.  1,  1920. 

Since  Fred  Vance  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  first  received  a  watch 
in  1920,  a  total  of  42  employes 
have  received  the  honor. 

■ 

Talk  With  Reporter 
Leads  to  Holdup  Arrest 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Information  obtained  by  a 
Globe-Democrat  reporter,  Ralph 
Wagner,  led  to  the  arrest  of  a 
man  accused  of  taking  part  in  the 
holdup  of  the  Farmers’  State  Bank 
of  Hoffman,  111.,  on  Dec.  14. 

Claude  Probst,  19,  of  Lincoln, 
III.,  was  taken  into  custody  by 
FBI  agents  at  Peoria,  Ill.,  as  the 
driver  of  the  getaway  car.  The 
arrest  was  made  on  information 
supplied  by  an  AWOL  army  pri¬ 
vate,  Lester  Lee  Rodgers,  after 
he  had  told  his  story  to  the  Globe- 
Democrat’s  federal  building  re¬ 
porter. 

Rodgers  said  he  met  up  with 
Probst  in  a  movie  theater  and  the 
latter  forced  him  to  accompany 
him  on  a  spending  spree. 

■ 

Art  Gravure  Director 

The  election  of  Herman  H. 
Ridder  as  a  director  of  the  Art 
Gravure  Corporation,  New  York, 
is  announced  by  Frederick  D. 
Murphy,  president.  Mr.  Ridder  is 
publisher  of  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent  Press-Tele¬ 
gram  and  president  and  a  director 
of  Ridder  Publications  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  and  New  York  City. 
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PROMOTION 

Norfolk  Report  for  *53 
Is  Done  With  Pictures 

By  T.  S.  Inrin 


This  is  the  time  of  year  when 
you  see  in  a  few  newspapers  over 
the  country — in  far  too  few,  in 
this  opinion  —  some  attempt  to 
give  readers  an  annual  report. 
First  of  the  parade  to  hit  our  desk 
arrives  from  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger  -  Dispatch  and  Virginian- 
Pilot.  It  is  as  effective  a  newspa¬ 
per  annual  report  to  readers  as 
we  have  seen. 

The  Norfolk  page  is  headlined 
“Pictorial  Report  of  1953,”  and 
that  describes  it.  By  using  10 
photographs,  captions  under  each, 
and  brief  opening  and  closing 
copy,  the  Norfolk  papers  high¬ 
light  for  readers  their  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  public  service,  in  adver¬ 
tising,  in  circulation,  and  in  plant 
improvement  in  the  year  just 
closed. 

The  annual  report  to  readers  is 
so  simple  and  yet  so  effective  a 
promotion  that  we  cannot  for  the 
life  of  us  understand  why  so  few 
newspapers  use  it.  It  would  seem 
to  us  to  be  a  standard  in  every 
newspaper  promotion  shop.  For 
years  we  have  pleaded  for  such 
promotions  in  this  space,  perhaps 
with  some  little  effect,  but,  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  with  far  too 
little  effect.  But  we’re  going  to 
keep  on  plugging  for  it,  feeling  in 
duty  and  in  conscience  constrained 
to  do  so. 

In  a  current  bulletin  to  mem¬ 
bers,  Otto  Silha,  president  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association,  also  plugs  for  the  an¬ 
nual  report  as  one  of  two  “excep¬ 
tional  oportunities”  at  year-end. 
The  other  is  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  annual  promotion  contest. 

‘The  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade  and 
the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette," 
Mr.  Silha  notes,  “have  done  out¬ 
standing  jobs  in  this  field  (annual 
reports)  in  previous  years,  with 
heavy  stress  on  public  service  ac¬ 


tivities.  The  Brawley  (Calif.)  News 
has  shown  that  it  doesn’t  take 
a  large  paper  to  compile  an  im¬ 
pressive  performance  record;  the 
News  ran  a  promotion  ad  to  re¬ 
mind  its  readers  of  all  the  space 
it  devotes  each  year  to  such  causes 
as  Community  Chest,  Red  Cross, 
Sister  Kenny  Fund.” 

Just  as  the  annual  report  is  a 
good  promotion  for  every  indi¬ 
vidual  newspaper,  so  it  would  be 
a  tremendous  promotion  for  the 
whole  industry.  Imagine  what  a 
forceful  promotion  could  be  put 
together  merely  by  taking  the  best 
out  of  each  paper’s  annual  report 
and  adding  it  up  in  an  industry 
report. 

Woman  Power 

“Never  underestimate  the 
power  of  (two)  women!”  is  the 
catchy  caption  on  a  promotional 
ad  in  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times, 
which  goes  on  in  its  paraphrase 
of  one  of  the  most  potent  promo¬ 
tional  slogans  of  our  generation 
with  “Or  the  power  of  the  Ro¬ 
anoke  Times  and  Parade  to  sell 
merchandise.” 

The  ad  reports  the  success  of  a 
local  grocery  chain’s  advertising  in 
the  Times  that  ties  in  each  week 
with  that  week’s  Beth  Merriman 
recipe  in  Parade.  It’s  a  natural, 
of  course,  and  its  success  is  a 
tribute  to  the  merchandising  as¬ 
tuteness  of  Wilda  A.  Coleman, 
vicepresident  of  the  Mick-or-Mack 
stores. 

The  tie-in  ad  runs  every  Sunday 
in  the  Times’  women’s  section.  It 
calls  attention  to  that  day’s  Beth 
Merriman  recipe  in  Parade,  and 
advertises  a  group  of  “Monday 
Money-Savers.” 

“During  these  13  weeks,”  Miss 
Coleman  writes  to  the  Times,  “the 
number  of  customers  in  our  stores 
on  Mondays  averaged  11.9  per 


A  Pennsylvania  Journalist  Says: 


Mr.  Chas.  C.  Cnrtii. 
Adr.  Dir.  GaU-Chron- 
iole  Newapapers. 
Allentown,  Pa. 


“We  have  been  running  your  service 
since  April  1948,  and  we  now  have  more 
sponsors  than  ever  before.  We  receive 
much  favorable  comment  from  clergy¬ 
men  as  well  as  laymen,  and  frequently 
Sunday  School  teachers  ask  us  for  extra 
copies  to  use  in  their  class  work.  We 
feel  that  this  series  is  one  of  the  finest 
things  appearing  in  our  paper  and  cer¬ 
tainly  must  bring  about  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  securing  better  church  attend¬ 
ance.  Please  keep  up  the  good  work. 
We  plan  to  stay  with  you.” 


proofs  and  lull  information  about  America's  No.  1 
relinpus  feature.  Beautiful  art-work  and  appealing  copy.  Now  runninir 
we^y  in  over  760  newspapers.  Write  Dept.  MU.  Keister  Advertisinr 
Service,  Straeburg-.  Virginia. 


NEW  SIGN  at  the  Chicago  Amer¬ 
ican  tells  time,  temperature  and 
weather  forecast  through  the  use 
of  3,000  electric  hulhs  and  great 
length  of  red  and  pink  neon  tub¬ 
ing. 


cent  more  than  the  13  Mondays 
preceding  the  start  of  these  ads. 
Our  gross  Monday  sales  for  that 
same  period  increased  exactly  12 
per  cent  over  the  preceding  13 
Mondays.” 

Monday  business  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  six  stores  showed  a  36.2 
per  cent  increase  in  volume  for 
the  six  months  ended  Nov.  30, 
1953,  over  the  same  period  of 
1952. 

Color 

Just  to  show  what  a  little  news¬ 
paper  enterprise  can  do — the  Elk¬ 
hart  (Ind.)  Truth,  although  not 
presently  equipped  to  run  two  col¬ 
ors  did  so  in  two  pre-Christmas 
spreads,  thanks  to  the  ingenuity 
of  their  pressmen.  The  spreads 
were  sponsored  by  40  local  mer¬ 
chants,  who  were  inspired  to  en¬ 
gage  in  this  Christmas  promotion 
by  an  eager  ad  salesman,  Don  R. 
Lamb. 

What  the  spreads  promoted  was 
a  downtown  Christmas  carol  fes¬ 
tival  sponsored  by  the  Truth  and 
the  merchants.  Thus  a  community 
project  came  into  being  because 
an  eager  newspaperman  wanted  to 
do  something  different  this  year. 
It’s  just  as  Red  Motley  says,  no¬ 
thing  happens  until  somebody  sells 
something. 

The  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Her¬ 
ald  adorned  its  Christmas  Day 
front  page  with  a  beautiful  four- 
color  painting  of  Jesus,  the  work 
of  an  Italian  immigrant  artist.  The 


World-Herald  had  contracted  for 
the  painting  after  seeing  some  of 
the  artist’s  religious  paintings  in 
local  churches.  The  mail  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  this  picture  has  been 
“very  heavy,”  reports  Lyle  A. 
Johnson,  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager. 

Giving  Freely 
A  PAGE  ad,  reviewing  highlights 
of  Rochester’s  business,  industrial 
and  civic  progress  during  1953,  was 
published  by  the  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union  Dec.  24  and  by  the 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  Dec.  25. 

The  punch-line  of  the  ad,  ap¬ 
pearing  over  signatures  of  the  two 
newspapers,  was  “Good  newspa¬ 
pers  must  be  a  leading  force  in 
community  progress,  giving  freely 
of  talents  and  space  to  inform  and 
encourage  their  readers  to  better 
things.  This  we  have  tried  our 
best  to  do  through  the  continuing 
production  of  progressive,  high 
quality  newspapers  in  a  progressive 
community.” 

In  the  Bag 

Currently  available  to  news¬ 
papers  as  a  promotional  advertise¬ 
ment  is  an  excellent  piece  by  Eddy 
Gilmore,  AP  staffer  recently  back 
from  several  years  service  in  Mos¬ 
cow,  “Freedom  is  like  being  born 
again.”  This  is  the  second  ad 
praising  American  newspapers  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Promotion  Association. 

If  you’re  cleaning  out  your  desk 
or  your  files  or  your  office  for  a 
fresh  start  at  year’s  beginning, 
you  might  want  to  heed  this  plea 
from  Ralph  Christensen,  assistant 
ad  manager  of  the  Aalborg  Stift- 
stidende,  Denmark.  “Among  your 
waste,”  he  writes,  “there  may  be 
articles  of  interest  to  young  ad¬ 
vertising  men  in  Denmark.  I  am 
absolutely  convinced  that  you  are 
far  ahead  as  far  as  promotion 
from  newspapers  and  agencies 
goes.  I  should  be  exceedingly 
pleased  to  act  as  waste  distribu¬ 
tor.”  Just  to  show  that  the  Danes 
aren’t  so  far  behind,  Mr.  Chris¬ 
tensen  sends  along  a  promotional 
booklet  done  by  his  paper.  His 
explanation  of  its  contents — result 
stories,  pieces  on  effective  adver¬ 
tising — shows  that  it  is  a  useful 
and  a  lively  promotion. 

■ 

Promotion  Panel 
For  Inlanders 

Chicago 

Bert  Stolpe,  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  and  Tribune  promotion 
director,  will  address  the  Winter 
meeting  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  here  at  the  Drake 
Hotel,  Feb.  15-16.  He  will  talk 
on  “Making  Your  Promotion  Dol¬ 
lars  Count.” 

A  panel  of  Inlanders  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  publishing  successful 
special  editions  will  tell  how  such 
editions  can  be  of  extra  promo¬ 
tion  value  to  newspapers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers. 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 

Defeated  Candidate 
Denied  Libel  Damages 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


An  unusual  ground  for  dam¬ 
ages  for  libel  was  asserted  in  an 
action  against  the  Moultrie  (Ga.) 
Observer  but  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  of  that  state  refused  to  sus¬ 
tain  it.  (Beverly  v.  Observer  Pub. 
Co.,  77  S.E.  2d  80,  Ga.) 

This  suit  was  brought  by  an  un¬ 
successful  candidate  for  the  office 
of  sheriff  and  was  based  on  the 
publication  of  a  paid  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  rival  candidate.  The 
damages  claimed  by  the  defeated 
candidate  as  flowing  from  the 
publication  of  this  advertisement 
were  $19,200,  the  salary  of  the 


sheriff  for  the  four  year  term  of 
office;  $2,400  representing  an  al¬ 
lowance  of  $600  a  year  for  living 
quarters,  and  punitive  damages  of 
$50,000. 

In  a  laconic  affirmance  of  the 
dismissal  of  the  action  by  the 
Georgia  trial  court,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  said,  “Special  damages 
for  the  loss  of  a  public  office  in 
an  election  for  that  office  are  too 
remote  and  speculative  to  be  re¬ 
coverable.” 

One  of  the  earliest  decisions  in 
this  country  involving  this  feature 
of  libel  damages  was  rendered  by 


a  Tennessee  appellate  court  in 
1807.  It  had  been  said  in  that  in¬ 
stance  of  a  candidate  for  public 
office,  “He  committed  a  misde¬ 
meanor  in  the  state  of  North 
Carolina  for  which  he  was  ar¬ 
rested  and  tried  for  his  life.” 

In  the  trial,  a  voter  was  called 
as  a  witness  and  asked  the  effect 
of  this  statement  on  the  result  of 
the  election. 

“If  it  were  an  injury  to  the 
voter  to  be  deprived  of  his  vote, 
tending  to  the  loss  of  bis  favorite 
candidate,”  said  the  court,  “it 
would  surely  be  an  injury  to  that 
candidate  to  be  deprived  of  votes 
by  defamation. 

“The  Constitution  provides  that 
votes  shall  be  given  by  ballot  and 
hence  it  results  that  we  cannot 
compel  a  voter  to  disclose  whom 
he  voted  for.  If  he  does  it  volun¬ 
tarily  his  evidence  may  be  re¬ 
ceived.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
think  that  if  the  loss  of  votes  on 
that  ground  is  proved  the  law  will 


consider  it  as  an  injury.” 

In  a  later  decision,  a  Kentucky 
court  said,  “The  damage  alleged 
(by  defeated  candidate)  is  too  re¬ 
mote,  uncertain  and  speculative.” 

The  same  question  arose  some 
years  later  in  an  action  against  the 
Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Daily  Press 
for  the  reprint  of  a  series  of  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  other  newspapers  re¬ 
lating  to  a  George  W.  Egan,  who 
was  candidate  for  the  nomination 
for  governor. 

"The  people  are  anti-George, 
George  of  the  wavy  hair  r.ud 
flashing  eye,  George  of  the  stage 
tricks  and  tainted  reputation. 
George  may  be  a  good  show  but 
for  the  governor  the  people  want 
a  man  of  ability,  sanity  and  integ¬ 
rity,  not  a  vaudeville  performer.” 
*  *  * 

"If  we  wanted  a  man  to  sell 
gold  bricks,  lightning  rods  or 
school  charts  we  should  apply  to 
George  IF.  Egan,  prince  of  hot  air 
merchants,  but  just  now  we  are 
interested  in  securing  the  nomina¬ 
tion  for  governor  of  an  honest, 
clear  headed,  constructive  states¬ 
man." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  that 
state  said,  “The  publishers  had  a 
perfect  right  to  use  their  utmost 
endeavors  to  defeat  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  this  candidate  if  they  con¬ 
sidered  him  unfit  for  office  pro¬ 
vided  they  acted  without  malice. 
The  fact  of  his  defeat  was  not  to 
be  considered  by  the  jury  in  esti¬ 
mating  his  damages.” 

The  more  recent  decision  by 
the  Georgia  court  held  that,  “Loss 
of  office  by  a  candidate  cannot 
be  said  to  be  the  natural,  immed¬ 
iate  and  legal  consequences  of  an 
alleged  libelous  charge  and  due 
exclusively  to  it.  Special  damages 
for  loss  of  office  have  no  proper 
place  in  a  suit  for  libel  brought 
by  a  candidate  for  the  reason  that 
such  damages  alleged  are  tTO  re¬ 
mote  and  speculative  to  justify 
serious  consideration.” 

This  rule  of  law  denying  the 
right  of  a  complainant  in  a  libel 
action  to  recover  as  damages  the 
amount  of  the  salary  of  the  po¬ 
litical  office  for  which  he  had  been 
a  candidate  was  set  out  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana: 

“It  is  common  knowledge  that 
there  are  many  surprises  at  the 
result  of  elections  by  the  people. 
They  do  not  always  go  as  some 
people  expect  them  to  go  and 
would  have  them  go.  It  is  as  im¬ 
possible  to  say  after  an  election 
what  matters  and  considerations 
influenced  the  voters  as  it  is  to 
correctly  define  beforehand  how 
an  election  will  go. 

“The  court  cannot  assume  as  a 
fact  even  if  alleged  in  the  petition 
that  the  publications  referred  to 
alone  caused  the  defeat. 

“The  successful  candidate  led 
his  opponent  by  some  3,000  votes 
and  from  the  very  nature  of 
things  it  is  impossible  for  this  de¬ 
feated  candidate  to  allege  or  to 
prove  as  a  fact  that  the  publica¬ 
tion  complained  of  influenced 
enough  votes  for  that  result.” 


NEEDED  .  .  . 

1.  A  GENERAL  MANAGER 

2.  A  BUSINESS  MANAGER 

If  you  happen  to  face  circumstances  in  1954,  where,  for  further  progress  or  other 
reasons,  a  change  in  your  connection  is  indicated,  you  may  be  interested  in  one  of 
the  following  positions  for  which  you  are  qualified. 

A  GENERAL  MANAGER 

This  progressive  newspaper  in  a  competitive  city  will  need  a  General  Manager  of 
completely  well-rounded  experience  in  advertising,  circulation,  production  and  labor 
negotiations.  His  experience  in  circulation  could  perhaps  be  light,  but  that  would 
not  be  true  of  any  of  the  other  responsibilities. 

This  man  probably  would  be  over  50  years  of  age,  in  good  health  and  with  a  desire 
to  continue  his  business  activity  for  another  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

The  newspaper  is  located  in  a  metropolitan  city.  There  is  considerable  flexibility  in 
the  available  salary  depending  upon  the  man’s  experience  and  other  qualifications, 
and  a  pension  program  is  in  the  process  of  being  developed. 

A  BUSINESS  MANAGER 

Qualifications  for  this  position  are  similar  except  the  same  extensiveness  of  experience 
is  not  required.  In  this  case  considerable  experience  in  advertising  is  not  so  essential, 
but  experience  in  general  promotion  of  the  newspaper  in  the  community  and  of 
circulation  would  be  of  interest. 

This  is  an  opening  for  a  younger  man,  probably  in  his  forties,  and  an  opportunity  to 
develop  himself  and  his  responsibilities.  There  is  again  a  flexibility  in  the  salary 
and  the  publisher  will,  from  time  to  time,  make  stock  available  for  purchase. 

All  replies  will  be  held  confidential  by  the  newspaper  executive  who  has  placed  this 
advertisement,  and  by  the  two  publishers  to  whom  your  reply  may  be  forwarded.  Box  $200, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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#  iXoM'spnper 
/  (Daily  or  Weekly)  ^ 
/f>r  ///<»  /9.T.y 

Gold  Medal 
Awards 

For  Oiitstaiiding  Piil)lic  Service 
in  Fire  Safety 
ami  Fire  l^revention 


A  lie  National  Board  of  Fire  Underw’riters 
will  award  a  Gold  Medal  or  $500  in  eash  to 
the  daily  newspaper  and  to  the  w  eekK  news¬ 
paper  which  have  carried  out  the  Best  fire 
safety  and  fire  prex  ention  cainpai'^ns  in  195.3. 
Honor  Award  Citations  will  also  he  made  to 
other  weekly  and  dailx  newspapers,  kh'ntical 
awards  w  ill  he  made  to  radio  and  T\'  stations. 
We  extend  von  a  cordial  in\  itation  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  this  13th  animal  award. 

All  von  have  to  do  is  to  prepare  a  scrap-hook 
of  clippings,  letters,  photographs,  or  other 
material  that  will  tell  the  full  stor\'  of  vonr 
fire  safety  and  fire  prex  ention  actix  ities  for  the 
year.  This  material  should  dc'inonstrate  the 
x  alue  of  yonr  commnnity’s  actix  ities,  particu¬ 
larly  their  performance  and  effectixeness.  En¬ 
tries  should  he  mailed  on  or  before  Fehrnary 
15,  19.54. 

Judges  who  will  select  the  xvinners  are 
nationally-knoxvn  representatixes  in  each  me- 
dinm’s  field.  The  National  Board  takes  no  part 
in  judging.  It  serves  only  as  a  liaison  hetxveen 
the  community,  lu'xxspapers  or  the  radio  and 
TV  stations  and  the  judges. 


THE  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 

85  John  Street,  New  York  38,  N.  Y. 


Plan  Your  1954  Fire  Safety  Campaign  Now! 


Careful  plaiiniiu'  and  full-scale  use  of 
every  means  of  promotion  are  the  basis  of 
winning  campaigns.  So  begin  your  plan¬ 
ning  now  for  next  year.  Be  sure  to  keep 
material  .so  your  exhibit  will  show  to  the 
best  advantage  among  Cold  .Medal  entries 
when  19.'54  awards  are  judged. 
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All  ten  Cabinet  members 
report  on  their  first  year 
in  the  Eisenhower  Administration 

The  January  issue  of  Nation’s  Business  is  an  inside-  from  a  Frenchman,  a  Brazilian  or  a  Portuguese  when 
outside  viewpoint  of  the  first  year  of  the  new  policy-  you  go  into  the  world  market  as  a  buyer  or  a  seller, 
makers  in  the  President’s  Cabinet.  It  is  written  by  the  “National  Defense’’  is  your  local  draft  board. 

Cabinet  members,  themselves  ...  six  for  the  first  time  Except  for  this  intimate  association  with  day-to-day 
in  any  magazine  . . .  and  a  group  of  outside  authorities,  the  January  issue  of  Nation’s  Business  would  be 

who  evaluate  the  effort  of  each  Cabinet  member.  The  merely  a  spectacular  publishing  “first.’’  But  for  those 
general  summary  is  written  by  Allan  Nevins,  author  of  reason  from  results  backward  through  the  steps 

The  United  States  in  a  Chaotic  World”  and  many  which  brought  these  results,  it  is  more  than  that.  Here, 
other  books  of  history  and  biography.  jn  pages,  are  written  the  hopes  and  intentions  of  the 

This  issue  is  close  to  your  readers  because  national  top  men  in  the  executive  department  of  this  government, 
policy  is  as  close  to  every  American  as  the  bills  and  Many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  businessmen,  govem- 
bellyaches  of  everyday  living.  “Monetary  Policy”  con-  ment  officers,  newspapermen,  educators  and  others  will 
cerns  your  mortgage  and  life  insurance.  “Foreign  read  this  issue.  We  commend  it  to  you  and  to  your 
Trade”  is  the  commercial  competition  you  can  expect  readers. 


Business 

a  magazine  for  businessmen,  WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 


Single  copies  of  this  issue 
available  at  sixty  cents.  For 
your  copy  and  permission  to 
quote,  write  Nation's  Busi¬ 
ness,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  9,  1954 


NEW  YORK  STRIKE 

EDITORS  commenting  in  the  current  Bul¬ 
letin  of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  on  the  recent  New  York  news¬ 
paper  strike  were  of  the  opinion,  three  to 
two,  that  it  violated  the  people’s  right  to 
press  freedom. 

The  most  learned  and  lengthy  discussion 
was  by  David  Lawrence,  editor  of  U.  S.  News 
&  World  Report,  who  declared:  “Several 
persons  conspired  during  the  New  York  news¬ 
paper  strike  to  violate  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  obliged  to  submit  to  a  Federal 
Grand  Jury  information  as  to  the  offenses 
committed  so  that  the  Grand  Jury  may  de¬ 
termine  whether  to  indict  the  leaders  of  the 
conspiracy  under  the  U.  S.  Criminal  Code.” 

Mr.  Lawrence  didn’t  know  whether  the 
Department  of  Justice  “will  choose  to  en¬ 
force  the  constitutional  rights  involved,”  but 
asserted  “it  is  important  that  every  editor 
in  America  should  become  acquainted  with 
the  constitutional  and  legal  rights  that  have 
been  disregarded  in  the  New  York  news¬ 
paper  strike.”  He  continued: 

“It  has  too  often  been  assumed  erroneously 
that  a  newspaper  is  subject  to  general  law 
in  every  respect,  and  that  what  might  hap¬ 
pen  in  a  strike  at  a  steel  plant  is  applicable 
equally  to  a  publishing  house. 

“The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
however,  has  ruled  that  where  there  is  an 
apparent  conflict  between  the  clause  of  the 
Constitution  which  gives  the  Congress  power 
‘to  regulate  commerce’  and  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,  which  guarantees  freedom  of  the  press, 
the  latter  takes  precedence.  To  put  it  another 
way,  general  laws,  such  as  anti-trust  legis¬ 
lation,  labor  laws,  tax  laws,  all .  apply  to 
newspapers  but  when  any  of  these  laws  are 
used  to  impair  or  prevent  the  right  to  pub¬ 
lish,  then  they  lose  their  validity.” 

After  citing  Supreme  Court  opinions  to 
support  this  thesis,  Mr.  Lawrence  quotes  “the 
specific  provision  —  the  enabling  act  which 
carries  out  the  mandate  of  the  Constitution:” 

“If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to  in¬ 
jure,  oppress,  threaten  or  intimidate  any 
citizen  in  the  free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of 
any  right  or  privilege  secured  to  him  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States  . . . 
they  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  and 
imprisoned  not  more  than  10  years,  and 
shall,  moreover,  be  thereafter  ineligible  to 
any  office,  or  place  of  honor,  profit,  or  trust, 
created  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States.”  (U.  S.  Criminal  Code,  Sec¬ 
tion  51,  “Conspiracy  to  Injure  Persons  in 
Exercise  of  Civil  Rights.”) 

This  statute  has  been  invoked  against 
lynching  cases.  But  Mr.  Lawrence  aptly  con¬ 
cludes:  “Certainly  if  there  is  no  right  to 
lynch  an  individual  because  he  is  protected 
under  the  Fifth  Amendment  and  cannot  be 
unlawfully  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty  or 
property,  it  is  equally  true  that  two  or  more 
persons  cannot  conspire  together  to  ‘lynch’ 
a  newspaper  in  defiance  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,  and  consummate  their  conspiracy 
through  the  medium  of  a  labor  organization 
to  which  the  federal  jurisdiction  has  been 
extended  by  an  act  of  Congress  legalizing 
collective  bargaining.  The  Criminal  Code,  it 
will  be  noted,  seeks  to  protect  ‘any  right  or 
privilege  secured  to  him  (the  citizen)  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States.’  ” 


Fear  not,  neither  be  discouraged. — Deuter¬ 
onomy,  I;  21. 


MARKET  REVOLUTION 

SEVERAL  hundred  men  packed  the  grand 

ballroom  of  New  York’s  Hotel  Roosevelt 
on  Tuesday  to  hear  economist  Leo  Cherne 
make  his  12th  annual  business  forecast  to 
the  Sales  Executives  Club.  He  agreed  with 
many  other  economists  that  1954  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  year  to  forecast.  He  thought  it  would 
be  about  our  second  best  year,  with  chances 
about  9  to  1  against  anything  like  a  depres¬ 
sion.  But  he  wound  up  the  last  third  of  his 
time  offering  his  listeners  an  array  of  facts 
about  what  he  called  “the  past  14  years  of 
greatest  revolution  ever  to  occur  in  any 
country.” 

In  1939,  said  he,  84%  of  our  families  had 
incomes  under  $2,000  a  year  (with  53%  of 
them  under  $1,000);  but  now  only  25%  are 
under  $2,000.  The  proportion  with  incomes 
between  $3,000  and  $5,000  has  increased 
more  than  8  times;  those  above  $5,000  in¬ 
creased  12  times  now  being  the  second  larg¬ 
est  segment;  and  the  largest  group  being 
those  receiving  between  $3,000  and  $5,000. 

Mr.  Cherne  stressed  to  the  Sales  Execu¬ 
tives  that  these  facts  depict  a  real  revolution 
in  the  American  market  and  in  sales  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  they  might  well  drive  home  to 
their  sales  forces. 

We  were  reminded  of  a  much  smaller 
meeting  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  last  April, 
during  the  ANPA  convention,  at  which  the 
American  Association  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  unveiled  their  latest  sales  presenta¬ 
tion,  “The  Revolution  in  Consumer  Buying 
Power.”  The  “Revolution”  referred  to  then 
was  exactly  the  same  one  as  noted  by  Mr. 
Cherne.  The  income  figures  were  about  the 
same  with  the  same  conclusions  drawn  as  to 
sales  oportunities. 

The  only  important  point  of  difference  is 
that  AANR  went  a  logical  step  further  and 
pointed  out  convincingly  that  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  had  to  be  used  to  reach  this  revo¬ 
lutionary  greater  mass  market. 

The  newspaper  medium  is  the  only  one 
with  enough  breadth  of  interest  and  appeal 
to  all  the  people  to  give  reasonable  assurance 
of  adequate  coverage.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  all  other  media — by  type  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  by  facilities,  by  kind  of  reading  mat¬ 
ter  in  fiction  or  picture  or  fact — were  defi¬ 
nitely  limited  to  segments  of  interest  and 
appeal. 

AANR  members  don’t  claim  to  be  eco¬ 
nomists  but  their  story  was  fully  as  good  as 
Mr.  Cherne’s  and  came  about  8  months 
earlier. 


E  &  P  YEAR  BOOK 

THE  VALUE  of  a  directory  of  any  kind 

rests  particularly  in  its  accuracy  and  its 
timeliness.  In  its  International  Year  Book 
Number,  Editor  &  Publisher  has  striven  for 
years  to  fulfill  both  commitments  to  its 
readers.  The  ideal  we  aimed  for  was  to 
publish  on  January  31  each  year  a  directors 
of  names  and  statistics  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  which  was  accurate  as  of  January  1. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  last  few  years,  the 
practical  problems  of  publishing  such  a  Year 
Book  in  such  a  short  time  have  made  attain¬ 
ment  of  this  goal  impossible. 

Editor  &  Publisher  regrets  to  inform  its 
readers  that  it  has  been  forced  to  move  the 
publication  date  of  the  International  Year 
Book  from  the  last  week  in  January  to  the 
last  week  in  February.  But  there  will  be 
several  refinements  and  improvements  to 
compensate  both  readers  and  advertisers. 

For  the  first  time  the  Year  Book  will  be 
published  by  the  photo-offset  method.  A 
new  section  will  be  added  providing  infor¬ 
mation  about  newspaper  advertising  practices 
which  was  requested  by  leading  media  men. 
The  survey  of  newspaper  merchandising 
services  has  been  enlarged  to  include  all 
cities  of  more  than  10,000  population.  Names 
of  newspaper  executives  and  departmental 
heads  will  appear  in  the  same  detail  as  be¬ 
fore. 

In  making  these  changes  E  &  P  believes  it 
will  publish  a  bigger  and  better  Year  Book 
of  greater  value  and  interest  to  readers  and 
advertisers  than  ever  before. 

OVER-PLAYED  STORIES 

SEVERAL  months  ago  we  stuck  our  neck 

way  out  and  criticized  a  lot  of  newspapers 
for  their  lavish  treatment  of  the  Kinsey  re¬ 
port.  This  week  comes  vindication  for  our 
point  of  view. 

A  jury  of  15  members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  voted  the  Kinsey 
report  the  “most  over-played  story”  of  1953. 
That’s  exactly  what  we  said,  way  back  then. 

As  a  close  second,  the  jury  named  the 
Christine  Jorgensen  story.  E  &  P  didn’t 
comment  on  it  at  the  time.  Wish  we  had,  but 
we’ll  cast  our  belated  ballot  the  same  way. 
The  LaRosa  story  was  mentioned  by  some 
ASNE  judges  but  wasn’t  rated.  We  nominate 
it  for  third  place. 

READ  THE  PAPERS 

SOME  journalism  professors  have  been  wor¬ 
ried  over  the  obvious  disinterest  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  reading  daily  newspapers.  Some  of 
them  feel  that  college  students  per  se  live  in  a 
vacuum  for  four  years  because  they  are  en¬ 
grossed  in  study. 

We  have  the  feeling  that  when  you  find  a 
college  student  who  reads  newspapers  you 
will  find  a  person  whose  interests  were  edu¬ 
cated  in  that  direction  in  primary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  If  they  don’t  read  the  papers 
they  were  not  led  in  that  direction  earlier. 

For  that  reason  we  feel  that  newspapers 
should  take  the  leadership  in  seeing  that  an 
interest  in  reading  is  cultivated  at  lower 
school  levels  and  that  children  are  instructed 
to  read  easily,  speedily  and  comprehensibly 
for  greater  enjoyment. 
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PERSONAL  New  Yoi 

MENTION  ^direct 

-  tivities  o 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Jackson,  widow  of  lications. 
the  founder  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal  and  mother  of  the  James 


manager  of  Women’s  Wear  Daily,  ices,  it  was  announced  by  R.  W. 
New  York,  has  been  promoted  to  Southam,  publisher  of  the  Ottawa 
be  director  of  new  publishing  ao-  (Ont.)  Citizen.  He  succeerds  John 
tivities  of  all  the  Fairchild  Pub-  Bird,  who  resigned  to  become  the 
lications.  Ottawa  correspondent  of  Reuters 

•  ♦  •  news  agency. 


Lee  Geist,  formerly  on  the 


jSen.  Margaret  SmiHi 
Gels  Medal  From  Ike 


UFS  Columnist  Wins 
Achievement  Award 


(Ore.)  Journal  and  mother  of  the  James  R.  Alexander,  formerly  *  •  ♦ 

late  publisher,  P.  L.  Jackson,  was  a  member  of  the  advertising  staff,  Lee  Geist,  formerly  on  the 
honored  by  the  Portland  Progres-  has  been  named  advertising  direc-  staff  of  the  Tucson  Arizona  Daily 
sive  Business  Women’s  Club  with  tor  of  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Tribune,  Star  and  with  the  New  York  staff 
14  Journal  employes  who  are  club  by  Joseph  A.  Paul,  general  mana-  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  since 
members  serving  as  hostesses.  ger.  1950,  has  been  appointed  chief  of 

«  «  *  *  *  *  the  Journal's  Cleveland  bureau. 


members  serving  as  hostesses.  ger.  1950,  has  been  appointed  chief  of 

*  *  *  ,  ^*  *  *  ..  .  u  ‘he  Journal’s  Cleveland  bureau.  S.  Senator  Margaret 

R.  a.  Barford,  manager  of  the  Isabel  Clos  has  joined  the  rKo™. 

Vancouver  (B.  C.)  News  Herald,  classified  advertising  sales  staff  of  Peter  V.  McCoy,  former  man-  Chase  bmith  or  Maine,  wnter 
and  Mrs.  Barford  sailed  from  *he  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  aging  editor  of  the  Newton  (Iowa)  of  "Washington  and  You," 
New  York  for  Europe  Jan.  2  on  and  News.  She  replaces  Shirley  Daily  News,  is  now  managing  edi-  ,  .  .  nresented  with 

.u.  Barrett,  who  went  to  the  naoer  tor  of  the  Nevada  tMo.I  Dailv  weeK  was  presentea  tin 


the  Cunard  liner  Franconia. 


Paralysis. 


Barrett,  who  went  to  the  paper  tor  of  the  Nevada  (Mo.)  Daily 
from  the  Huntington  Park  (Calif.)  Mail.  He  succeeds  Ken  Postle- 


Alexis  I.  DuPont  Bayard,  pub-  Signal.  thwaite,  who  resigned. 

lisher  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  -r  *  *  tic  *  i 

Sunday  Star,  is  chairman  of  the  James  T.  Brattain,  personnel  J.  Elwood  Vaughan,  until  re- 
March  of  Dimes  drive  for  the  manager  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  cently  with  newspapers  in  the  State 
New  Castle  County  chapter  of  the  Journal,  is  the  new  chairman  of  of  Washington,  has  joined  the 
National  Foundation  for  Infantile  personnel  management  com-  news  staff  of  the  Coos  Bay  (Ore.) 
Paralysis.  mittee  for  1954  at  the  Portland  Times  to  handle  news  from  the  ad- 

♦  ♦  ♦  Chamber  of  Commerce.  joining  city  of  North  end. 


Chi  Omega  Sorority’s  national 
achievement  award. 


♦  ♦  ♦  Chamber  of  Commerce.  joining  city  of  North  end. 

Capt.  Robert  A.  Maxwell,  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  *  « 

recently  separated  USAF  jet  pilot,  William  Dennison  has  Eugene  L.  Martin,  telegraph 

is  now  editor  of  the  Mountain  I’®®"  named  sales  manager  for  the  editor,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Repub- 
View  (Calif.)  Daily  Register  and  newly  formed  advertising  sales  and  lican,  received  the  1953  “R”  for 
Sunday  Register-Leader.  Before  his  service  organization,  Mid-Atlantic  being  the  staff  member  who  did 
recall  to  active  duty  with  the  In-  Weeklies.  His  headquarters  will  the  most  for  the  paper  last  year, 
diana  Air  National  Guard  in  1951,  he  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Although  on  *  •  • 

he  had  been  city  editor  of  the  Van  fnh  f‘n™e  duty  with  the  new  group,  W.  Henry  Wilson,  managing 
Wert  (Ohio)  Times-Bulletin  and  Dennison  continues  as  presi-  editor,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot, 
an  editorial  promotion  man  for  ‘^^nt  of  the  Pennsylvania  News  was  honored  by  the  SBK  service 
the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and  Service.  fraternity  for  service  to  schools. 


Sunday  Register-Leader.  Before  his 
recall  to  active  duty  with  the  In¬ 
diana  Air  National  Guard  in  1951, 


fraternity  for  service  to  schools. 


Indianapolis  News. 

On  the  Business  Side 


A.  Gordon  Bennett  has  been  Richard  C.  Klienitz,  for  the 
appointed  secretary  of  the  Buf-  last  five  years  wire  editor  for  the 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-E.xpress  to  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph-Her- 


succeed  John  J.  Meegan,  who  died  aid,  has  joined  the  state  desk  staff  in  bestowing  the  gold  medal 
Arthur  R.  Maloney  has  been  Qej..  7.  An  employe  of  the  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal.  ,  iTviiTcn  ccA'moc 

appointed  classified  advertising  newspaper  since  1928,  Mr.  Ben-  He  previously  was  with  the  Sha-  UlSlltU  FtAlUKt 


manager  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  was  its  first  credit  manager  wano  (Wis.)  Evening  Leader. 

Eagle,  Mr.  Maloney,  previously  iu  1942  was  appointed  assist-  *  ♦  ♦ 

assistant  classified  advertising  g^t  business  manager.  Jack  Deck  has  moved  froi 


manager,  has  been  associated  with 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  for  19  years. 

*  *  * 

Robert  A.  Sees,  retail  advertis- 


t  business  manager.  Jack  Deck  has  moved  from  the 

copydesk  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms  Courier-Journal  lo  a  similar  spot 
—  ■  on  the  Lomsvtlle  Times.  Henry 

Warren  Baldwin  has  been  ap-  Goodman,  former  Chattanooga 


ing  salesman  for  several  years,  .pointed  chief  of  the  Ottawa  bu-  (Tenn.)  Times  staff  member,  is 
has  been  named  assistant  retail  ad-  Southam  News  Serv-  (Continued  on  page  42) 

vertismg  manager  of  the  Denver  _ 

(Colo. ) Port.  ^  Send  reader  interest  soaring  with 

Floyd  E.  Egner,  assistant  cred- 

it  manager  of  the  Cleveland  •  M 

(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  has  retired  *■  -W  M  “* —  m 

after  44  years.  He  had  served  as  ^  m  ^  •>,  m 

vicepresident  of  the  Plain  Dealer  ^  M  m  m 

Beneficial  Association  and  presi-  ^  W  M  ^  m  m 

dent  of  the  Plain  Dealer  Old  . —  /  /  M  M  ^  m 

At/t 

Charles  F.  Underwood  has  m 

been  promoted  from  circulation  ^  ^  \  “  o  ^  •  r- 

manager  to  executive  assistant  to  ^  ° 

Midland  Your  readers  will  adore  Angel,  the  nation' 

(Texas)  Reporter-Telegram.  Jack  newest  humor  sensation . .  your  makeup  editor  wi 

.u  head  of  bless  her  .  .  .  she’s  the  answer  to  a  clrculatio 

he  circulation  department.  Mr.  manager’s  prayer!  No  one  ckn  resist. the  pixi 

Underwood  formerly  was  c.rcula-  Angel-and  her  6-times-weekly,  4-inc 

tion  manager  of  the  Amarillo  n  _ k  *  i _ a  , 

(Texas)  Globe-News  for  25  years.  ‘5*^!** 

columns.  Send  for  proofs  today — then  reserv 

r,  u  •  •  J  u  rights  SOONEST.  You’ll  be  glad  you  did! 

Don  Velenga  has  joined  the  t>  j 

circulation  deportment  of  the  Port- 

land  (Ore.)  Journal  and  G  W.  CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 

McCutcheon  has  joined  the  busi-  ^  y,  . 

ness  office.  _ 


Casson 

Your  readers  will  adore  Angel,  the  nation’s 
newest  humor  sensation . .  your  makeup  editor  will 
bless  her  .  .  .  she’s  the  answer  to  a  circulation 
nunager’s  prayer!  No  one  can  resist. the  pixie 
antics  of  Angel — and  her  6-times-weekly,  4-inch 
by  2  coL  panel  can  be  trimmed  to  fit  narrower 
columns.  Send  for  proofs  today — then  reserve 
rights  SOONEST.  You’ll  be  glad  you  did! 


SYNDICATE  columnist.  Pres¬ 
ident  Eisenhower  said: 

"In  my  opinion  it 
never  went  to  a 
worthier  person." 

The  award  was  created  in 
1930  as  a  mark  of  "appreci¬ 
ation  by  women  for  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  accomplishments  of 
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Personal 

continued  from  page  41 

joining  the  copydesk  of  the  Cou¬ 
rier-Journal. 


WHIZ,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
(Fla.)  Daily  News  as  a  society 
writer  in  the  Hollywood  (Fla.) 
bureau.  She  was  named  “Miss 
Ohio”  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  in  1942. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


Robert  W.  Petty,  formerly  a  Edmund  Naughton,  who  has 
reporter  for  the  Scripps  League  been  employed  by  the  Elmo  Ro- 
Idaho  Free  Press,  Nampa,  and  the  per  polling  organization,  is  joining 


Daily  Inter  Lake  at  Kalispell, 
Mont.,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Daily  Chroni¬ 
cle  as  military  reporter. 

*  •  * 

Arthur  S.  Riddle,  formerly 
with  United  Press  at  Seattle,  and 
recently  reporter  for  the  St.  Helens 
(Ore.)  Sentinel-Mist,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Daily  Chronicle  as  copyreader. 

«  « 

Phyli.is  Myska  Guske,  formerly 
a  script  writer  for  radio  station 
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the  Louisville  (Ky)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  as  a  police  reporter. 

*  *  * 

J.  A.  Livingston,  financial  edi¬ 
tor,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Census  Bureau  Review  Com¬ 
mittee  by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Weeks. 

«  * 

Tommy  Hart,  dean  of  West 
Texas  sports  writers,  was  honored 
on  the  25th  anniversary  of  his 
service  with  the  Big  Spring 
(Texas)  Herald.  Publisher  R.  W. 
Whipkey  gave  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hart 
a  sterling  silver  tray. 


John  T.  Appel,  staff  member  of 
the  Woonsocket,  (R.  1.)  Call  for 
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Edit’r^^i>„b^hTc>.'Tc"*’‘‘“'  ‘ion  on  the  city  staff  of  the  New 

Haven  (Conn.)  Register. 
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Milton  Guss  has  left  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Post  copydesk  and 
now  is  with  the  Washington  (D. 
C.)  Times-Herald. 

*  •  * 

Bob  Stanley  has  rejoined  the 
Dallas  (Texas)  Times-Herald,  this 
time  as  city  deskman,  after  two 
and  a  half  years  of  Navy  service 
and  study  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity. 

♦  •  * 

James  H.  Ferguson,  copy  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Portland  Oregonian 
since  1951  and  previously  night 

state  editor  of  the  Portland  bureau 
of  the  AP,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  News¬ 
paper  Guild. 

«  *  * 

Robert  H.  Fleming,  formerly 
political  writer  for  the  Milwaukee 
(WLs.)  Journal,  has  joined  News¬ 
week  magazine  as  head  of  the 

Chicago  news  bueau.  He  succeeds 
Charles  Roberts,  formerly  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  who  has  been 
transferred  to  the  New  York  of¬ 
fices  of  Newsweek. 

*  A  * 

Francis  L.  Paquette,  East 
Hartford  reporter  for  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times,  has  been 
elected  treasurer  of  the  East  Hart¬ 
ford  Little  League. 

*  *  * 

Noah  Halper,  a  former  report¬ 
er  for  the  Southington  (Conn.) 
News,  has  been  transferred  from 
the  Albany,  N.  Y.,  bureau  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  by  the  Associated  Press. 

Where  They  Are  Now 

Cowl  Rider,  formerly  associ¬ 
ate  editor,  Richmond  (Va.)  Nch’S 
Leader,  has  joined  the  copy  staff 


of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

ft  •  ft 

Walter  Hoots  of  San  Anselmo, 
Calif.,  former  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  En¬ 
quirer  and  later  with  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  is  recovering  from 
a  heart  attack  at  Morin  County 
General  Hospital. 

ft  ft  ft 

H.  Peter  Dreyer,  who  has  been 
a  correspondent  for  German  and 
Austrian  newspapers  and  a  reg¬ 
ular  contributor  to  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Roy 
Bernard  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York  and  Washington  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm. 

ft  ft  ft 

William  W.  Cook,  formerly 
head  of  the  city  copydesk  of  the 
New  York  Times,  has  become  a 
partner  in  the  public  relations 
counseling  firm  of  Pendray  &  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York. 

ft  ft  ft 

Edward  D.  Ethell,  who  quit 
the  Associated  Press  staff  recently 
to  take  a  government  job,  has  been 
named  assistant  public  informa¬ 
tion  officer  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  Washington. 

ft  ft  ft 

George  W.  Eastland,  former 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald  pic¬ 
ture  editor,  who  has  been  working 
for  the  Chicago  and  North  West¬ 
ern  Railway  since  1945,  is  the 
newly  appointed  editor  of  a  maga¬ 
zine  to  ^  started  by  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Railroad. 

ft  ft  ft 

Irwin  Kirby,  former  Indiana, 
Ohio,  and  Georgia  newsman,  left 
the  Westchester  County  (N.  Y.) 
News  Bureau  to  join  the  outdoor 
staff  of  the  Billhoard,  entertain¬ 
ment  weekly. 

ft  ft  ft 

Gibbs  R.  Allen,  formerly  on 
the  business  news  desk  of  the  Mil¬ 


waukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  and  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  now  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  of  the  A.  O. 
Smith  Corporation.  Milwaukee, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Wisconsin  Chapter  of  the  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America. 

ft  ft  ft 

Leslie  Monypenny,  former 
Chicago  Tribune  reporter,  has 
joined  the  WGN  news  staff  as  a 
newscaster  after  10  years  with  the 
Tribune. 

ft  ft  ft 

Richard  L.  Young.  Jr.,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News, 
has  joined  the  Ford  Motor  Corn- 
pan’s  Southern  Public  Relations 
Office  in  Atlanta. 

ft  ft  ft 

Duncan  Miller,  formerly  sales 
promotion  manager  at  the  New 
York  Mirror  and  Station  WJZ,  and 
of  the  promotion  staff  of  Time,  has 
joined  the  Media  Promotion  Or¬ 
ganization. 


In  Military  Service 

Jerry  S.  Howe,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Fairborn  (Ohio) 
Daily  Herald,  has  been  called  into 
military  service  and  is  now  serv¬ 
ing  with  a  field  artillery  unit  at 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash.  He  covered 
sports  for  the  Herald  since  it  be¬ 
gan  daily  publication  in  August, 
1951. 

♦  ♦  « 

Alan  Levy,  police  reporter  for 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal,  has  been  inducted  into  the 
Army. 

ft  ft  ft 

Mike  Thorne,  former  police  and 
federal  reporter  for  the  Shreve¬ 
port  (La.)  Times,  now  serving  a 
tour  of  active  duty  with  the  Army, 
has  been  assigned  to  the  staff  of 
Sound  off,  the  Fort  Meade,  Md.. 
post  newspaper. 
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lOURNAUSM  EDUCATION 


New  ACEJ  Now  Awaits 
Formal  NCA  Approval 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


IN  MEMORY  OF  ERNIE  PYLE— Editor  Walter  R.  Humphrey 
(right)  of  the  Fort  Worth  Press  presents  a  $4,000  check  to  Texas 
Christian  University  in  behalf  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Ernie  l^le 
Memorial  Fund.  The  money  will  be  used  to  establish  an  Ernie  Pyle 
Memorial  Library  in  the  TCU  Department  of  Journalism.  Accepting 
the  gift  are  TCU  President  M.  El.  Sadler  (center)  and  Prof.  Warren 
K.  Agee,  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Journalism. 


Only  remaining  step  for  recon¬ 
stitution  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education  for  Journalism  as 
the  representative  body  in  jour¬ 
nalism  accrediting  is  a  formal  rec¬ 
ognition  by  the  National  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Accrediting. 

The  American  Society  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  School  Administrators,  for 
the  last  year  the  official  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  commission  to 
the  regional  accrediting  associa¬ 
tions,  has  notified  the  commission 
of  its  affiliation  with  ACEJ.  Dr. 
Fred  O.  Pinkham,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  commission,  has  in¬ 
formed  the  regional  associations 
that  “ACEJ  is  now  the  one  body 
representing  journalism  to  higher 
education  for  accrediting  purpos¬ 
es.”  He  has  expressed  satisfaction 
with  agreements  reached  by  the 
reorganized  ACEJ  at  its  meeting 
in  St.  Louis  last  month. 

He  has  written  Edward  Lind¬ 
say,  president  of  ACEJ,  that  “It 
appears  you  have  gotten  off  to  a 
fine  start.” 

Approval  of  the  new  set-up  by 
the  national  commission,  then  ap¬ 
pears  assured.  It  should  be  forth¬ 
coming  at  the  next  meeting  of 
that  group.  Thus  in  four  short 
months  since  journalism  educators 
met  for  their  annual  convention 
late  in  August  at  East  Lansing, 
when  reconciliation  of  differences 
among  their  disputing  organiza¬ 
tions  seemed  almost  hopeless,  or¬ 
der  has  been  restored  to  journal¬ 
ism  accrediting. 

Many  problems  remain.  Many 
procedural  details  must  be  worked 
out  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
groups.  There  are  still  a  few  in 
the  various  organizations — Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Education  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Accredited  Schools  and  De¬ 
partments  of  Journalism,  and 
ASJSA — who  are  dissatisfied. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the 
new  situation  contains  the  ingred¬ 
ients  for  harmonious  effort.  In  an 
editorial  tin  the  ASJSA  Bulletin, 
soon  to  be  distributed,  Alvin  Aus¬ 
tin,  retiring  president  of  that  or¬ 
ganization,  writes: 

“After  having  carried  on  for  al¬ 
most  a  year  as  NCA’s  sole  repre¬ 
sentative  in  journalism  education 
with  the  regional  associations, 
ASJSA  has  been  happy  to  act  in 
the  interests  of  harmony  to  share 
its  part  in  the  accrediting  proced¬ 
ure  with  the  other  journalism 
groups. 

“We  are  entering  the  new  setup 
confident  that  all  of  the  groups 
concerned  will  act  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  all  of  the  segments  of 
journalism  education,  which,  we 
expect,  will  gain  new  stature  and 
respect  because  of  the  united  front 
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which  We  are  helping  to  bring 
about.  The  start  which  ACEJ  has 
made  has  been  an  auspicious  one 
and  promises  more  for  the  future. 

“It  can  be  hoped  that  the  objec¬ 
tionable  features  of  journalism  ac¬ 
crediting  which  caused  so  much 
bad  feeling  and  disharmony  in  the 
field  in  past  years  are  definitely  in 
the  past.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
ACEJ’s  progress  is  being  watched 
closely,  not  only  by  the  member¬ 
ship  of  ASJSA,  but  by  all  of  the 
numerous  parties  with  a  stake  in 
the  success  of  its  work.” 

Says  Other  Students 
Don't  Read  'Em  Either 

William  J.  Thomas,  head  of 
Baylor  University’s  department  of 
journalism,  agrees  that  journalism 
students  show  lack  of  interest  in 
reading  daily  newspapers  (E&P, 
Dec.  19,  page  28).  But,  he  says, 
“why  pick  on  journalism  students? 
If  you  can  find  any  college  stu¬ 
dents  interested  in  current  news 
you  will  have  found  unusual  stu¬ 
dents.” 

Says  Dr.  Thomas,  “We  have  our 
course  in  editing  prepare  the  AP 
teletype  material  each  day  for 
display  on  a  bulletin  board  in  the 
Student  Union  building.  The  news 
is  carefully  marked  up  and  dis¬ 
played  under  the  categories  of  ‘in¬ 
ternational,’  ‘national,  Texas,  lo¬ 
cal,  sports  and  weather.’  Even 
though  we  post  the  material  be¬ 
fore  the  daily  paper  hits  the  cam¬ 
pus,”  he  says,  “there  is  very  little 
interest  in  the  copy.” 

Dr.  Thomas  then  offers  the  con¬ 
clusion  accepted  by  many  another 
college  teacher.  “I  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  experience  with  business 
school  majors  who  take  our  work 
in  advertising,”  he  says.  “They, 
too,  have  little  interest.  It  is  my 
often  expressed  opinion  that  col¬ 
lege  students  live  in  a  ‘vacuum’ 
for  four  years.  We  are  so  en¬ 
grossed  in  teaching  them  particu¬ 
lar  subjects  we  have  no  time  for 
the  outside  world.” 

At  Baylor’s  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  he  says,  “for  several  of 
our  courses  we  make  it  compul¬ 
sory  that  the  student  keep  up  with 
world  affairs.  The  current  news 
tests  are  graded  in  the  same  way 
as  other  tests  are  graded. 

“You  have  hit  on  a  real  prob¬ 
lem.” 

Board  Upholds  Editor 
In  Refusal  to  Print 

A  CURIOUS  interpretation  of 
“freedom  of  the  press”  pops  up 
occasionally  on  college  campuses. 
Students  whose  voluntary  contri¬ 
butions  to  student  newspapers  are 
not  printed  pound  on  the  editors’ 


desks  and  scream  “violation  of 
press  freedom.” 

The  idea  apparently  being  that 
freedom  of  the  press  means  the 
right  of  any  student  on  the  cam¬ 
pus  to  have  printed  anything  he 
submits  to  the  newspaper.  If  the 
editor  exercises  his  prerogative 
and  leaves  it  out,  the  result  may 
be  a  denunciation  of  the  editor, 
the  newspaper,  and  the  bitter  com¬ 
ment,  “And  I  thought  we  had 
freedom  of  the  press  in  this  coun¬ 
try.” 

While  it  seems  to  be  pretty  well 
understood  by  the  students  that 
freedom  of  the  press  is  a  right  to 
print,  it  is  not  so  well  understood 
that  freedom  of  the  press  also  is 
a  right  not  to  print. 

The  Colorado  Daily,  University 
of  Colorado  student  publication, 
and  its  editor.  Rod  Angrove,  have 
just  been  through  a  session  touch¬ 
ing  on  this  point.  The  university’s 
board  of  publications  has  rejected 
a  charge  by  a  student  that  he  was 
unfairly  excluded  from  the  paper’s 
columns. 

The  board  said  Editor  Angrove 
had  “reasonable  grounds  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  (the  complainant’s) 
charges  were  motivated  by  “self- 
interest  to  obtain  notoriety  for 
himself  and  to  court  publicity 
through  sensationalism.” 

The  board  went  on  to  caution 
Mr,  Angrove  that  “In  the  event 
that  any  student  makes  news 
which  in  the  honest  belief  of  the 
editor  is  true,  non-Iibelous,  in 
good  taste,  not  repetition  of  for¬ 
mer  coverage,  in  the  public  inter¬ 
est  and  in  a  responsible  manner, 
he  should  be  given  coverage.” 

Can't  Fill  Demand 

Approximately  75  per  cent  of 
Pacific  University’s  journalism 
graduates  have  entered  the  field 
professionally,  Prof.  Clifford  P. 
Rowe,  head  of  the  department, 
reported  at  a  meeting  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  advisory  board.  He  add¬ 


ed  that  he  never  has  been  able 
to  fill  the  demand  for  graduates. 

Johnson  to  Teach 
’Newspaper  Direction' 

Shields  Johnson,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the  Ro¬ 
anoke  Times-World  Corporation, 
has  been  named  a  visiting  lec¬ 
turer  at  the  Lee  Memorial  Jour¬ 
nalism  Foundation  at  Washington 
and  Lee  University  in  Lexington. 

O.  W.  Riegel,  director  of  the 
foundation,  announced  that  Mr. 
Johnson  would  teach  “Newspaper 
Direction”  to  advanced  students. 
The  subject  deals  with  newspaper 
management,  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation. 

■ 

Chicago  News  Cited 
For  Slum  Clearance 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  has 
been  named  winner  of  one  of 
the  Lincoln  University  School  of 
Journalism  awards  for  “signifi¬ 
cant  contributions  to  better  human 
relations.”  The  award  is  based  on 
the  Daily  News*  “enlightened 
campaign  to  improve  Chicago 
slums  and  lessen  prejudice  and 
discrimination  through  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  factual  reporting.” 

The  award  will  be  officially  pre¬ 
sented  April  22  at  Lincoln  Uni¬ 
versity  which  has  the  only  Negro 
school  of  journalism  in  the  U.  S. 

■ 

Editorial  Awards 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Joseph  R.  Knowland,  publisher, 
presented  five  awards  for  out¬ 
standing  editorial  achievement  at 
a  session  of  the  Oakland  Tribune 
editorial  department  here.  Cita¬ 
tions  and  checks  for  $100  went 
to  Russ  Reed,  photographer;  Har¬ 
old  Risdon,  rewrite;  Lester  Sipes, 
state  department;  Lee  Sussman, 
sports  cartoonist  and  Bob  Farr, 
fraternal  department. 
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Patriot  Plans 
Round  of  Events 
For  Centennial 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  Harrisburg  Patriot  entered 
its  second  century  of  publication 
Jan.  I,  with  announcement  of  a 
continuing  series  of  civic  events 
for  1954  to  “reach  into  every 
phase  of  Harrisburg  life.” 

It  was  disclosed  by  the  news¬ 
paper  that  “schools,  service  clubs, 
churches,  merchants,  women’s 
clubs,  industrial  organizations  — 
everyone  in  the  Greater  Harris¬ 
burg  area  —  will  be  invited  to 
join  the  Patriot  in  celebrating  its 
centennial.” 

Among  the  highlights  planned 
for  the  centennial  observance  is 
the  awarding  of  scholarships  to 
deserving  high  school  seniors. 

The  direct  antecedent  of  the 
Patriot  began  publication  in  Har¬ 
risburg  as  the  Morning  Herald 
and  Harrisburg  Daily  in  1854. 
Two  years  later  this  paper  changed 
its  name  to  the  Daily  Herald. 
Then  it  merged  with  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Union  to  become  the  Daily 
Patriot  and  Union.  Later  it  be¬ 
came  the  Patriot. 

There  were  six  publishers  of  the 
Patriot  in  its  first  half  century  of 
existence.  Then  on  Aug.  1,  1902, 
the  late  Vance  McCormick  ac¬ 
quired  the  daily  and  published  it 
until  his  death.  After  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cormick’s  death  in  1947  Edwin 
F.  Russell  became  publisher. 

■ 

Gannett  Directors 
Vote  Profit-Sharing 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Regular  full-time  employes  of 
Gannett  Company,  Inc.,  will  share 
in  the  1953  profits  under  a  plan 
in  effect  for  almost  20  years,  it 
has  been  announced  by  Frank 
Gannett,  president. 

The  company’s  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  has  recommended  that  simi¬ 
lar  action  be  taken  by  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  subsidiary  and  affiliated 
companies.  Such  action  would  per¬ 
mit  some  3,500  employes  of  21 
newspapers  in  15  cities  and  of 
radio  and  television  stations  in 
four  cities  to  share  in  the  profits. 
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THE  PALUS 


The  Dallas  Morning  News  is  the  only 
newspaper  that  covers  the  larger,  72- 
county  Dallas  Market  that’s  effectively 
sold  and  merchandisable  only  through 
the  Dallas  News. 


RADIO  AND  TV 

Billion  Dollar 
Year  Forecast 
In  Broadcasting 

Industry  spokesmen  are  saying 
they  anticipate  the  first  billion-dol- 
lar  revenue  year  for  broadcasters 
in  1954. 

Television  will  gross  more  than 
$500,000,000  and  radio  will  run 
very  close  to  it,  according  to  the 
forecast  by  Harold  E.  Fellows, 
president  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Radio  and  Television 
Broadcasters. 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  just  tallied  the 
broadcasting  “take”  for  1952 — a 
total  of  $793,900,000,  up  15.7  per 
cent  over  1951.  Radio  accounted 
for  more  than  half — $469,700,000, 
but  TV  revenue  climb?d  at  the  rate 
of  37  per  cent  while  the  older 
medium’s  gross  tapered  off  to  a 
mere  4  per  cent  rise  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

Radio  did  well  in  1953 — final 
figures  won’t  be  available  for 
months — and  television,  of  course, 
^ntinued  to  spurt.  Hence  there 
is  justification  for  the  1954  out¬ 
look  of  a  billion  bonanza,  which, 
incidentally,  would  make  broad¬ 
casting  just  about  one-third  the 
size  of  the  daily  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  revenue- wise. 

FCC  has  taken  a  look  at  the 
profit-and-lo|Ss  picture  of  101  tele¬ 
vision  stations  which  went  on  the 
air  in  the  first  year  after  the  li¬ 
cense  freeze  was  lifted — August, 
1952,  to  August,  1953.  It  received 
financial  returns  from  83  of  the 
stations,  and  found  16  18  vhf  and 
8  uhf)  enioying  profitable  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  initial  year. 

That  leaves  67  which  had  oper¬ 
ating  losses  but  20  of  these  were 
getting  into  the  black,  15  were 
just  about  breaking  even  and  32 
had  continuing  losses  each  month 
which  amounted  to  an  average  of 
$12,700  for  15  vhf  stations  and 
$14,700  for  17  uhf  stations. 

The  eight  profitable  vhf  .stations 
averaged  $26,600  monthly  rev¬ 
enues,  $20,400  expenses,  and  $6,- 
200  profit.  Profitable  uhf  stations 
— all  of  them  in  markets  over  100,- 
000  and  at  least  50  miles  away 
from  vhf  outlets — had  comparable 
balance  sheets,  the  average  profit 
being  $6,100  monthly. 

To  help  FM  stations  increase 
their  income  the  FCC  is  proposing 
to  authorize  “functional  music” 
service  for  a  fee.  These  programs 
could  be  beamed  into  stores,  buses, 
industrial  plants,  restaurants,  etc. 
However,  the  service  must  be  sub¬ 
sidiary  to  the  main  broadcasting 
functions. 

Drama  of  Fighting  Lady 

A  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  Hollywood  style  on 
Sunday,  Jan.  17,  will  dramatize 
the  story  of  Jane  Grey  Swisshelm 
under  the  title  of  “The  St.  Cloud 


Storm”  and  the  subtitle,  “the  first 
and  perhaps  the  most  courageous 
woman  ever  to  edit  a  newspaper.” 

This  will  be  the  Hallmark  Hall 
of  Fame  presentation  with  Doro¬ 
thy  Greene  portraying  the  editior 
and  Nesto  Paiva  as  the  corrupt 
General  Lowry,  “who  crushe.s  any 
newspaper  which  attempts  to  ex¬ 
pose  him.”  The  story  begins  in 
1857  when  Mrs.  Swisshelm  leaves 
Horace  Greeley’s  New  York  Tri¬ 
bune  and  goes  West — to  the  fron¬ 
tier  town  of  St.  Cloud,  Minn., 
where  she  starts  a  fighting  news¬ 
paper. 

Top  Secret'  Interview 

Beginning  Jan.  8,  Drew  Pearson 
commenced  a  weekly  filmed  TV 
show.  “Drew  Pearson’s  Washing¬ 
ton  Merry-Go-Round,”  with  for¬ 
mer  President  Truman  as  special 
guest  in  an  exclusive  interview. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  Tru- 
man-Pearson  interview  was  so 
heavily  guarded  that  all  members 
of  Truman’s  staff  as  well  as  per¬ 
sonnel  members  of  the  program’s 
distributors  and  producers  (Mo¬ 
tion  Pictures  for  Television,  Inc.) 
were  sworn  to  secrecy  not  to  dis¬ 
close  any  of  the  informal  talk. 

News  Film  Expansion 

An  expansion  program  whereby 
Telenews  film  services  for  tele¬ 
vision  will  be  owned  and  produced 
henceforth  by  Hearst  Metrotone 
News,  Inc.,  one  of  the  world’s 
largest  and  oldest  newsreel  firms, 
wa.s  announced  this  week. 

Hearst  Metrotone  News,  Inc.,  is 
owned  jointly  by  Loew’s,  Inc.,  and 
the  Hearst  Corporation. 

The  films  will  continue  to  bear 
the  Telenews  label  and  will  be 
distributed  exclusively  through  the 
television  sa’es  department  of  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  as  they 
have  been  for  the  past  six  years — 
ever  since  the  debut  of  the  first 
Telenews  syndicated  TV  films. 

Seymour  Berkson,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  who  is  a  director  of  Hearst 
Metrotone  News  board,  said: 

“This  agreement  will  result  in 
the  strongest  TV  news  film  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  world.” 

‘Man  of  the  Year' 

The  radio  and  television  stations 
affiliated  with  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  and  Louisville 
Times  —  which  supported  Adlai 
Stevenson  for  the  presidency  in 
1952 — have  chosen  a  Republican 
.Senator  from  Indiana  as  the  re¬ 
gional  “man  of  the  year.” 

News  staffs  of  WHAS  and 
WHAS-TV  named  Sen.  Homer 
Capehart  to  receive  the  honor.  A 
silver  trophy  was  presented  to  him 
by  Barry  Bingham,  president  of 
the  broadcasting  and  newspaper 
publishing  companies. 

The  news  operation  of  the  sta¬ 
tions  is  completely  separate  from 
from  those  of  the  newspapers. 
Editorially,  the  newspapers  occa¬ 
sionally  have  been  critical  of  Sena¬ 
tor  Capehart. 


Now  Use  5  W's 
And  Tiy  It  Again 

Akron,  Ohio 

There  are  times,  it  seems,  when 
it’s  really  difficult  to  say  what  you 
want  to  say,  as  these  items  from 
a  wire  service  Jan.  2  indicated: 

First  story: 

HARRISBURG,  Pa.  —  A  Har¬ 
risburg  constable  was  shot  to 
death  today  as  he  accompanied  a 
woman  to  remove  her  clothes 
from  a  love-nest  after  her  boy 
friend  had  tossed  her  out. 

First  lead  constable: 

HARRISBURG,  Pa.  — A  Har¬ 
risburg  constable  was  shot  to 
death  today  as  he  accompanied  a 
woman  to  an  apartment  where 
she  had  been  living  to  remove 
her  clothes. 


Council  Issues  Radio 
Free  Europe  Ads 

U.  S.  newspapers  have  launched 
a  campaign  to  help  raise  $10,000,- 
000  and  win  the  moral  support  of 
25,000,000  Americans  for  the 
counter-propaganda  war  on  Com¬ 
munism  in  Europe.  The  adver¬ 
tising  campaign,  known  as  the 
Crusade  for  Freedom,  is  being 
conducted  from  January  1  to  Feb¬ 
ruary  22  by  The  Advertising 
Council  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Heritage  Foundation. 

Last  weekend  the  Council  re¬ 
leased  to  newspapers  throughout 
the  nation  a  series  of  advertise¬ 
ments  for  local  sponsorship  of  the 
Crusade  for  Freedom.  The  adver¬ 
tisements  were  prepared  by  Leo 
Burnett  Co.  (Chicago)  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  service.  Allan  Brown,  vice- 
president,  Bakelite  Company,  is 
the  national  volunteer  coordinator. 
■ 

Life  Names  Former 
Newspaper  Ad  Man 

John  F.  (Jack)  Morrissy,  Wes¬ 
tern  advertising  sales  manager  of 
Life  magazine  for  the  past  three 
years  and  who  in  1925  began 
his  advertising  career  with  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch,  has 
been  appointed  Life  advertising 
manager.  Advertising  Director 
Clay  Buckhout  announced  this 
week. 

In  1928  he  moved  to  New 
York,  worked  for  8  Vi  years  on 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  before  joining 
Life’s  staff  as  a  salesman  in  New 
York  in  1938. 

■ 

New  Time  Ad  Chief 

John  McLatchie,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Time  International  since 
1952,  has  been  named  director  of 
advertising  for  Time,  Inc.,  with 
H.  H.  S.  Phillips,  Jr.,  director  for 
10  years,  placed  in  charge  of  pub¬ 
lishing  planning  operations.  Mr. 
McLatchie  joined  Time  in  1937 
after  previous  experience  on  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  and  Col¬ 
lier’s. 
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ASNE  As  Voice 
Of  Tournalism 
Open  to  Debate 

Should  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  be  THE 
Voice  of  Journalism? 

Opening  a  hoped-for  debate  of 
the  question.  President  Basil  L. 
Walters  assumed  the  role  of  chal¬ 
lenger  and  declared  journalism  is 
better  served  by  many  organiza¬ 
tions  rather  than  one. 

“In  this  country,”  he  contended, 
“we  must  always  avoid  a  central 
press  authority,  private  or  gov¬ 
ernmental.” 

Mr.  Walters,  who  is  executive 
editor  of  the  Knight  Newspapers, 
threw  out  the  issue  in  a  statement 
to  ASNE  members  urging  them 
to  participate  more  frequently  in 
discussion  and  controversy  within 
the  pages  of  the  Society’s  Bulletin. 

The  members  should  be  debat¬ 
ing  the  proper  function  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  said  Mr.  Walters,  with  an 
allusion  to  those  who  bemoan 
the  fact  there  is  no  “voice  of 
journalism.”  Others,  he  said, 
think  the  Society  should  pass 
resolutions,  have  joint  committees 
with  the  Bar,  or  investigate  such 
charges  as  the  “one-party  press.” 

Question  of  Size 

The  question  of  opening  up  the 
Society  to  all  “those  worthy  of 
membership  regardless  of  the  size 
of  their  papers”  also  was  placed 
on  the  president’s  debating  list. 

As  a  challenge,  Mr.  Walters  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  many  organizations 
in  journalism,  such  as  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  National 
Editorial  Association,  etc.,  pro¬ 
vide  a  better  voice  than  one  great 
“federated”  society. 

“The  strength  of  the  American 
press,”  he  said,  “lies  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers  and  their  ed¬ 
itorial  pages  rather  than  in  their 
organizations.  Yet  each  organi¬ 
zation  serves  a  useful  purpose  in 
providing  a  forum  through  which 
mind  meets  mind  but  which 
leaves  to  each  editor  the  respon¬ 
sibility  to  write  his  own  resolu¬ 
tions. 

“Through  debate,  the  standard 
of  journalism  generally  is  grad¬ 
ually  being  improved.  By  main¬ 
taining  numerous  organizations, 
instead  of  one,  individuality  rather 
than  standardization  is  encour¬ 
aged.” 

Other  subjects  suggested  by  Mr. 
Walters  for  debate  are:  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondence,  columnists, 
the  playing  up  of  irresponsibility 
because  it  is  sensational,  head¬ 
lines,  reporting  in  general. 

■ 

$832  Collected 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 

The  seventh  annual  “Old  News¬ 
boys”  campaign  netted  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  $832  through  the  sale 
of  1,900  copies  of  the  Watertown 
Times. 
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WORLD’S  MOST  POWERFUL  MILITARY  RADIO  TRANSMITTER 
A  6- YEAR  NAVY-RCA  PROJECT  I 


On  Jim  Creek,  in  the  State  of  W’ashington,  stands  the  world’s 
most  powerful  military  radio  transmitter— its  giant 
antenna  stretches  from  mountain  peak  to  mountain  peak.  /I  y 

A  6-year  project  of  the  Navy  and  RCA,  “Big  Jim”  ^ Z' 

was  built  and  installed  to  provide  the  Navy,  for  y' 
the  first  time,  with  instant  communications  with  / 

naval  units  everywhere,  on  the  seas  and  under  the  / 

seas,  on  land  and  in  the  air.  i 

Speaking  at  the  dedication  ceremonies.  Brig.  Gen.  /  ^ 
David  Samoff,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  RCA,  said:  /  Ml 

“Mai/ 1  express  the  wish,  tvhich  I  know  all  in  our  / 

Armed  Services  share,  that  this  powerful  instrument 
for  transmitting  intelligence  may  add  to  our 
national  security  and  to  the  peace  of  the  world.” 

The  first  message  flashed  by  the  “Big  Jim”  trans- 
mitter  was  from  Admiral  Robert  B.  Carney,  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  to  U.  S.  Navy  personnel  around 
the  world.  He  said: 

“With  this  message  we  forge  another  link  between 
you  and  your  homeland.  With  it,  we  build  a  new 
security  channel  from  America  to  the  naval  units 
which  form  its  outer  ramparts  of  defense.” 


AT  DEDICATION  CEREMONIES -General  Samoff  operates  key 
to  transmit  first  message,  dictated  by  Admiral  Carney,  to 
fleet  units  around  the  world. 


Radio  Corporation  of  America 


llprld  leader  in  radio — first  in  television 
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Merit  Program  Helps 
Augusta  Branch  Men 

By  George  A.  Brondenbiirg 


A  GOOD  merit  award  program 
for  branch  managers  is  essential 
in  building  and  holding  home  de¬ 
livered  circulation.  Such  a  pro¬ 
gram  is  now  underway  at  the 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle-Herald. 

L.  W.  Hurt,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  has  inaugurated  a  recogni¬ 
tion  program  that  will  reward 
two  branch  managers  and  one 
roadman  each  month,  as  well  as 
a  yearly  award. 

Has  Point  System 

Mr.  Hurt  recognizes  that  in 
each  territory  conditions  vary. 
Therefore,  credit  allowance  for 
efficiency  achievements  might 
differ,  but  it  is  possible  for  a 
blanch  manager  with  a  perfect 
record  to  score  50  points  per 
month.  Here  are  the  factors 
which  are  considered  in  determin¬ 
ing  efficiency  score: 

(1)  Complaints.  Missed  papers, 
late  paper,  wet  papers,  etc. 

(2)  Posting  Route  Books  and 
other  records. 

(3)  Phone  calls  from  subscrib¬ 
ers  reporting  carrier  for  various 
offenses. 

(4)  Neatness  of  branch  office 
and  bulletin  board  promotion. 

(5)  Parent  contact. 

(6)  Payment  of  carrier  bills  in 
full  each  week. 

(7)  General  attitude  of  branch 
manager,  with  reference  to  job 
assignments. 

To  the  branch  manager  of  each 
paper  with  the  greatest  number 
of  points  to  his  credit  each  month 
goes  a  gold  and  orange  honor 
banner.  Any  branch  winning  it 
three  successive  months  gets  a 
permanent  banner.  To  the  road¬ 
man  with  the  greatest  number  of 
points  goes  a  special  plate  for  his 
automobile.  The  plate  carries  the 
designation :  “Honor  District 
Supervisor.” 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
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branch  manager  of  the  Chronicle 
and  the  Herald  and  the  roadman 
with  the  most  points  will  be 
awarded  wrist  watches,  properly 
inscribed. 

Deer  Hunters  Pac 

Summer  lay  -  away  vacation 
packs  are  well  known  to  circula¬ 
tion  managers.  Andrew  Ford, 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer- 
News,  however,  has  devised  a 
Deer  Hunters  Pac  for  the  deer 
season. 

Carriers  accept  orders  for  the 
“pac”  using  a  plastic  bag  for  the 
back  copies  to  be  delivered  to  the 
subscriber’s  home  after  he  returns 
from  his  hunting  trip.  The  plas¬ 
tic  bag  is  suitable  for  freezing 
choice  venison  cuts.  Each  pac 
also  contains  a  souvenir  certificate 
suitable  for  framing,  declaring  the 
hunter  with  a  deer  kill  as  a  full- 
fledged  member  of  the  Enquirer- 
News  Hunters  Fraternity. 

'Census  Campaign' 

Harry  M.  Van  Dusen,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel,  recently 
used  a  “Census  Campaign”  for 
carriers  to  canvass  their  routes 
for  new  subscribers.  Idea  is  to 
have  carriers  get  prospects  to  fill 
out  “census”  blanks.  The  number 
of  blanks  returned  to  the  paper 
determines  prize  awards  to  carri¬ 
ers.  Prospects  who  fill  out  the 
blank,  but  do  not  agree  to  sub¬ 
scribe,  are  mailed  a  subscription 
post  card  which,  if  returned  to 
the  Sentinel,  entitled  them  to  two 
weeks’  free  delivery. 

40  Bikes  Offered 

A  SUBSCRIPTION  contest  between 
Dec.  17  and  Jan.  21 — taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  carriers’  Christmas 
holiday  vacation — is  underway  at 
the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sen¬ 
tinel.  The  carrier  in  each  district 
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who  gets  the  most  new  signed  or¬ 
ders  will  win  a  bicycle.  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  Don  Cameron  said 
the  paper  will  give  40  bikes  to  its 
leading  carrier-salesmen. 

We're  'Called' 

In  the  Dec.  19  issue  of  E&P, 
we  told  of  a  Moline  (Ill.)  Dis¬ 
patch  “family  route”  which  has 
been  carried  by  five  brothers  over 
a  period  of  20  years.  Now  Buell 
W.  Hudson,  publisher  of  the 
Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call,  “calls” 
our  previous  all-time  record  claim. 

Mr.  Hudson  says  that  in  1947, 
the  Call  presented  a  savings  bond 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adelard  L.  Du- 
gay,  whose  nine  children  were 
Call  carriers.  The  total  is  now 
11,  he  adds,  because  two  of  the 
grandchildren  are  now  Call  carri¬ 
ers. 

Carrier-of-the-Week 

Each  week  this  past  football 
season,  a  Logan  (Utah)  Herald 
Journal  “carrier-of-the-week”  ac¬ 
companied  the  Utah  State  College 
football  team — at  home  or  away. 
A  Herald  Journal  carrier  would 
travel  with  the  coaching  staff  and 
players,  eat  with  them,  sit  in  their 
“council  rooms”  and  then  take  a 
place  on  the  players’  bench  during 
the  game.  The  program  was  un¬ 
der  the  general  direction  of  Harry 
Schilling,  circulation  manager. 
Carrier  of  the  week  was  chosen 
on  the  basis  of  his  excellence  of 
service,  his  dependability,  ability 
to  stimulate  interest  among  pros¬ 
pective  subscribers,  and  his  schol¬ 
arship  at  school. 

TV  Can  Help  You 

Bert  Stolpe,  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  and  Tribune  promotion 
director,  says  television  can  help 
newspapers.  He  summed  up  the 
situation  this  way:  “Newspapers’ 
greatest  need  today  is  promotion. 
Outside  of  the  product  itself,  tele¬ 
vision  is  fast  becoming  the  great¬ 
est  newspaper  sales  medium  in  the 
history  of  daily  publishing.  Tele¬ 
vision  actually  sells  newspapers. 
After  viewing  TV,  the  reader 
wants  more  details  to  read.” 

■ 

New  Circulation 
Assist  Ottered 

San  Francisco 

Copyright  registration  papers 
have  been  taken  out  by  M.  A. 
Peterman  on  a  new  circulation 
plan  termed  “Klondike  Gold”  and 
based  on  the  time  the  ice  breaks 
on  the  Nenana  River  in  Alaska. 

The  proposal  is  applicable  to 
Sunday  newspaper  promotion  over 
six  to  10  weeks,  Mr.  Peterman 
said.  The  estimate  is  based  on  a 
study  of  the  records  kept  since 
1917,  during  which  time  the  ice 
gorge  broke  up  at  times  ranging 
from  4:03  p.m.  April  26  to  1:32 
p.m.  May  15.  That  provides  an 
annual  average  range  of  more 
than  1,600,000  seconds,  he  has 
estimated. 

Coupons  from  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  enable  each  newspaper  pur¬ 


chaser  to  enter  the  event  as  many 
times  as  he  wishes,  Mr,  Peterman 
explained.  His  plan  incorporates 
a  method  estimated  to  reduce  the 
coupon  check  to  seven  per  cent  of 
the  total  submissions. 

For  the  past  10  years  a  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  distributor  at 
San  Mateo,  Mr.  Peterman  for¬ 
merly  was  a  Fort  Worth  Star 
Telegram  dealer  at  Wichita  Falls, 
Tex.,  and  previously  was  a  cir¬ 
culation  manager  for  midwest 
members  of  the  W.  J.  McGiffin 
Newspapers. 

■ 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Has  $349,421  Net 

Cincinnati 

In  its  first  year  under  commun¬ 
ity-employe  ownership,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer,  Inc.  earned  an  op¬ 
erating  profit  of  $1,074,189,  Roger 
H.  Ferger,  president  and  publish¬ 
er,  announced  in  his  annual  report 
to  shareholders.  Net  earnings 
amounted  to  more  than  13  per 
cent  on  the  $10  par  value  of 
shares,  he  said. 

Interest  and  other  charges  to¬ 
taled  $379,768.  This  deducted 
from  the  operating  profit  left 
earnings  before  federal  taxes,  of 
$694,412.  After  deducting  $345,- 
000  taxes,  earnings  were  $349,421, 
or  $1.34  on  each  of  the  261,180 
common  shares  outstanding.  A 
30-cent  dividend  for  a  total  of 
$78,350  was  paid  Dec.  30.  Re¬ 
mainder  of  the  net  income  for 
the  year  is  being  retained  in  the 
business. 

Mr.  Ferger  stated  that  in  only 
three  of  the  preceding  10  year.s 
did  the  Enquirer  show  a  larger 
operating  profit  than  in  the  fiscal 
year  ended  Sept.  30,  1953. 

“That  is  a  good  start,  especially 
since  we  inevitably  had  in  our 
first  year  some  expenses  that  will 
pot  recur,”  he  commented. 

Operating  costs  increased  dur¬ 
ing  1953  and  will  continue  upward 
this  year  particularly  because  of 
wage  contracts  already  signed,  he 
explained.  “At  present  we  can¬ 
not  be  sure  that  our  revenues  will 
rise  fast  enough  to  cover  these 
rising  costs.” 

■ 

Emil  Crew  Named 
CCMA  Chairman 

San  Francisco 

Emil  Crew,  circulation  mana¬ 
ger,  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation.  He  succeeds  George 
Johnson,  resigned  to  accept  a  cir¬ 
culation  post  in  Texas. 

Ralph  Kuhn  was  elected  to  the 
board  vacancy. 

■ 

Gene  Mack  Honored 

Boston 

The  Medford  High  School  gym¬ 
nasium  was  formally  named  the 
“Gene  Mack”  Gymnasium  this 
week  in  memory  of  the  late  Gene 
Mack,  for  many  years  sports  car¬ 
toonist  of  the  Boston  Globe. 
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Drawings  based  an  high  speed  matian  pictures  show  Hike's  missile  destroying  a  pilotless  bomber  in  test  at  the  Army's  White  Sands  Proving  Ground,  N.  M. 


one  wiza 


niechuni$ni8  in  which  electronics  plays 
a  mighty  part. 


This  is  the  story  of  NIKE  ( ny'key)— named 
after  the  Winged  Goddess  of  Victory  of 
ancient  Greek  mythology. 


Special  skills  and  techniques  developed 
jointly  by  Western  Electric,  manufac¬ 
turing  unit  of  the  Bell  System,  and  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories,  our  teammate 
in  creating  the  nation-wide  telephone 
network,  were  just  what  were  needed 
to  transform  Nike  from  an  idea  to  a 
combat-ready  reality. 


But  today’s  Nike  is  no  myth!  It's  one 
of  Uncle  Sam’s  most  fantastic  new  de¬ 
fense  weapons— proved  in  tests  and  now 
being  delivered  to  the  Army  by  Western 
Electric,  maker  of  your  Bell  telephone. 


Nike  is  the  first  system  in  production  for 
keeping  anti-aircraft  guided  missiles  un¬ 
der  constant  automatic  control  from  the 
ground,  enabling  them  to  track  down 
and  destroy  any  existing  type  of  plane, 
regardless  of  its  speed,  no  matter  how 
high  it  flies,  what  evasive  action  it  takes. 


Working  closely  with  Bell  Laboratories, 
the  Army,  Douglas  Aircraft  (which  is 
responsible  for  the  missile  itself),  and 
with  huntireds  of  sub-contractors, 
W  estern  Electric  has  applied  its  unique 
ability  in  electronic  technology  to  pro¬ 
ducing  a  mighty  wea|»on  of  defense.  In 
th  is  achievement.  Western  Electric  — 


Inside  central  control  von,  these  soldiers  watch 
rodorscopes  os  Nike  outomoticolly  guides  o  mis¬ 
sile  to  its  target. 


to  launch  the  missile  — follows  the  mis¬ 
sile's  flight  — and  guides  it  to  the  target 
at  supersonic  speed.  Then  . . .  ihe  kill! 


You'd  find  Nike's  brain  Ailing  several 
large  vans  with  complex  electronic  equip¬ 
ment.  Signaled  by  an  air  warning  net 
that  hostile  planes  are  approaching, Nike 
picks  up  the  target  and  tracks  it  elec¬ 
tronically.  With  incretlible  speed  and 
accuracy,  Nike  pinpoints  a  plane's  posi¬ 
tion-tracks  it  relentlessly  — tells  when 


Such  a  weapon  may  seem  wholly  un¬ 
related  to  your  familiar  frienrl  the  tele¬ 
phone  —  which  doesn’t  look  complex. 
But  the  telephone  you  hold  in  your  hand 
is  connected  with  a  maze  of  intricate 


A  Western  Electric  girl  assembles  one  of  the  more 
thon  300  “brain  cells"  that  guide  o  Nike  bat¬ 
tery's  missiles. 


like  all  the  Bell  telephone  companies 
—  is  continuing  to  carry  out  the  Bell 
System's  guiding  principle:  “Service  to 
the  ISatiort  in  Peace  and  War” 


A  UNIT  Of  THI  Bill  SYSUM  SINCE  IM3 


Principal  units  of  Nike  anti-aircraft  guided  mis¬ 
sile  system  are  shown  here  grouped  in  front  of 
Wes  e  n  Electric  test  building. 
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Davidow  Is  Known 
As  Cook  Book  King 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Leonard  S.  Davidow,  new 
owner  and  publisher  of  Family 
Weekly,  Sunday  newspaper  sup¬ 
plement,  is  not 
a  newcomer  to 
the  newspaper 
field. 

Many  of  the 
70  publishers 
who  heard  his 


announce- 
ment  on  a  na¬ 
tional  telephone 
hookup  Dec.  30, 
know  him  as  the 
man  who  has 
made  10-cent,  Davidow 
paper-covered  cook  books  a  profit¬ 
able  reader  service  promotion  for 
newspapers.  (E&P,  Jan.  2,  page 
10). 

He  is  providing  new  capital  for 
Family  Weekly,  launched  last 
September  and  now  appearing  in 
32  non-metropolitan  newspapers. 

Strong  for  Koto 

Mr.  Davidow  is  “bullish”  on 
rotogravure.  In  his  telephone  con¬ 
tact  with  publishers  last  week  he 
traced  the  growth  of  rotogravure 
in  this  country  since  its  beginning 
in  1915.  “Today,”  he  said,  “there 
are  154  newspapers  carrying  one 
or  more  rotogravure  sections,  and 
the  combined  total  circulation  of 
these  supplements  each  week  is 
37,636,000. 

Stressing  the  importance  of  col¬ 
or  in  newspapers,  Mr.  Davidow 
asserted:  “This  is  an  age  of  color, 
and  I  tell  you  with  the  deepest 
conviction,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
let  advertisers  continue  to  believe 
that  non  -  metropolitan  America 
can  be  reached  dramatically  with 
color  only  through  other  media.” 

Started  in  Reading 

Mr.  Davidow  is  a  product  of 
the  New  York  public  school  sys¬ 
tem,  but  he  really  got  his  start 
in  the  publishing  field  in  Reading, 
Pa.,  in  1923. 

In  Reading,  he  set  up  the  Berk¬ 
shire  News  Company,  selling 
books  at  retail  and  aeting  as 
wholesale  distributor  of  magazines 
and  newspapers.  In  1931,  he  be¬ 
gan  his  own  publishing  venture 
with  a  single  item,  “The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Dutch  Cook  Book,”  a  48- 
page  booklet  retailing  at  a  dime. 

Mr.  Davidow  and  Bill  Dorman, 
a  Reading  newspaperman,  com¬ 
piled  the  cook  book  from  recipes 
gathered  from  old  church  cook 
books,  newspaper  files,  and  from 
girls  they  took  to  the  movies. 
Neither  Davidow  nor  Dorman 
were  culinary  experts  in  their  own 
right.  To  make  matters  worse,  it 
developed  that  Mr.  Dorman,  who 
hated  onions,  had  pencilled  out 
all  mention  of  that  vegetable. 
Nevertheless,  they  sold  out  the 
entire  printing  of  10,000  copies. 


Mr.  Davidow  bought  out  his 
partner,  hired  an  expert  to  rewrite 
the  text,  and  brought  out  a  new 
edition  at  35  cents.  It  has  sold 
over  2,000,000  copies  and  is  still 
good  for  100,000  or  more  every 
year.  There  followed  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession,  “New  England  Cook 
ook,”  a  “Southern  Cook  Book” 
and  a  “Round-the-World  Cook 
Book.” 

In  1936,  Lenny  Davidow  was 
introduced  to  John  Cuneo,  who 
sold  Mr.  Davidow  on  coming  to 
Chicago.  Cuneo’s  magazine  print¬ 
ing  plants  were  running  full  blast, 
but  his  book-binding  division 
needed  new  business.  They  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  a  15-volume  en¬ 
cyclopedia  to  be  sold  through 
metropolitan  newspapers  as  a  cir¬ 
culation  premium.  One  of  their 
early  clients  was  Hearst’s  New 
York  Journal  (now  Journal- Amer¬ 
ican).  In  the  next  20  weeks,  the 
Journal  sold  over  2,000,000  books, 
gained  new  readers,  and  made 
$106,000  promised  profit. 

More  than  300  newspapers 
signed  similar  contracts  and  in  a 
single  year,  the  Cuneo  presses 
produced  more  than  29,000,000 
books.  But  the  bubble  burst  two 
years  later  and  Lenny  Davidow 
turned  to  cook  books  again.  Cu¬ 
neo  continued  to  finance  the  proj¬ 
ects,  but  it  was  Davidow  who  car¬ 
ried  them  out. 

Known  for  Cook  Books 

Mr.  Davidow  is  today  head  of 
Consolidated  Book  Publishers  and 
Cook  Book  Sales  Organization. 
Through  the  latter  operation,  90,- 
000,000  copies  of  his  “Culinary 
.Arts  Institute  Cook  Books”  have 
been  sold  through  newspapers. 

This  week,  Mr.  Davidow  was 
back  traveling  by  air — calling  on 
publishers  who  evidenced  interest 
in  Family  Weekly,  as  a  result  of 
last  week’s  national  telephone 
broadcast.  Associated  with  him  is 
a  new  general  manager,  Harry  G. 
Strong,  formerly  vicepresident  of 
Ziff-Davis  Publishing  Co.;  John  B. 
Starr,  who  continues  as  editor  of 
Family  Weekly,  and  William  Mar- 
riot,  former  publisher,  now  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  publisher 
relations. 

Mr.  Davidow  announced  that 
Ben  Kartman,  formerly  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  more  re¬ 
cently  with  Coronet  magazine,  has 
been  named  associate  editor  of 
Family  Weekly. 

■ 

Guild  Speaker 

Cleveland 

Wright  Bryan,  newly  appointed 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  will  be  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  16th  annual  awards 
luncheon  of  the  Cleveland  News¬ 
paper  Guild  on  Feb.  16. 


Theoretical  Story  Readers  Rally 
Gets  Practical  Twist  To  Soften  Blows 


Hickory,  N.  C. 

Helen  Ross,  a  reporter  for  the 
Hickory  Daily  Record,  believes  in 
getting  the  story,  regardless  of  the 
cost. 

She  was  assigned  to  do  a  story 
on  North  Carolina’s  new  financial 
responsibility  which  went  into  ef¬ 
fect  Jan.  1.  The  law  makes  drivers 
who  are  involved  in  an  accident 
causing  more  than  $100  damage 
liable  to  damages  up  to  $11,000 
if  they  are  not  insured. 

The  reporter  was  involved  in  a 
three-car  accident  minutes  after 
she  went  out  to  gather  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  story.  Damage  to  her 
car  was  estimated  at  $500. 

She  is  insured. 


New  Chief  Quashes 
Police  Secrecy  Order 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Chief  of  Police  Paul  Cress  of 
Youngstown,  on  his  first  day  on 
the  job,  overruled  an  order  by 
Capt.  Eugene  McEvoy  to  keep 
some  police  reports  and  records 
from  newspaper  reporters. 

Capt.  McEvoy,  who  lost  out  to 
Chief  Cress  in  the  race  for  the 
chief’s  job,  announced  Jan.  2  he 
was  inaugurating  “a  new  policy, 
in  which  all  police  reports  will 
not  be  available  to  reporters.” 

The  order  was  countermanded 
a  few  hours  later  by  Chief  Cress, 
who  instructed  all  police  captains 
in  charge  to  “make  all  reports 
available  to  reporters  immedi¬ 
ately.” 

“I’m  aware  that  a  newspaper 
cannot  delay  its  deadlines  until 
some  captain  makes  up  his  mind 
to  let  a  reporter  see  a  report.” 

Capt.  McEvoy  contended  that 
reporters  had  too  much  freedom 
with  police  records. 

■ 

Editorial  on  Secrecy, 
Paper's  Sales  Go  Up 

Bangor,  Me. 

Local  dealer  sales  of  the  Bangor 
Commercial  increased  by  more 
than  15  per  cent  on  Dec.  31.  On 
the  front  page  was  an  editorial, 
written  by  Wayne  Jordan,  editor, 
dealing  with  official  secrecy  in  the 
investigation  of  the  death  of  a 
Bangor  accountant  from  a  pistol 
wound. 

First  indication  of  the  public’s 
response  to  the  editorial  came 
from  Old  Town,  which  gets  the 
Commercial’s  “Town  and  Coun¬ 
try’’  edition.  According  to  Circu¬ 
lation  Manager  Angelo  Pasquini, 
one  drug  store  in  Old  Town  sold 
out  its  normal  quota  of  Commer¬ 
cials  in  10  minutes,  and  that  was 
the  signal  to  increase  store  quotas 
for  the  “Late  City  Edition”  in 
Bangor  and  Brewer. 

The  editorial,  which  filled  the 
first  two  columns  of  the  first  page, 
was  headed:  “The  People’s  Right 
to  Know  .  ,  .  And  the  Brown 
Death  Case.” 


In  4  Tragedies 

Paterson,  N.  J, 
Stories  of  four  families  whose 
Christmas  came  under  tragic  cir¬ 
cumstances  made  the  news  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Paterson  Evening 
News  and  the  paper  found  open- 
hearted  help  from  its  readers  in 
greater  measure  than  ever  before. 

Jordan  Howell,  17-year-old  high 
school  athlete,  whose  right  leg  was 
broken  in  a  school  football  game, 
underwent  amputation  of  the  limb 
early  in  the  month  and  stories  of 
the  courageous  boy’s  ill  fortune 
brought  contributions  and  activi- 
t’es  which  produced  more  than 
$7,000  for  his  medical  care  and 
college  education. 

An  11 -year-old  boy  suffering 
from  leukemia  was  permitted  by 
physicians  at  New  York’s  Memor¬ 
ial  Center  for  Cancer  and  Allied 
Diseases  to  return  to  the  humble 
home  of  h's  parents  in  Paterson 
for  the  holidays.  Paterson  mer¬ 
chants,  readers  (including  Com¬ 
edian  Lou  Costello,  a  native  of 
the  citv)  and  the  newspaner  out¬ 
fitted  Johnnv  Johnson  with  cloth¬ 
ing  from  head  to  foot,  bought 
him  Christmas  gifts  and  arranged 
a  Christmas  party  for  him  includ¬ 
ing  visits  by  Santa  Claus  and  the 
television  star,  Buster  Crabbe. 

Six  days  b“fore  Christmas,  fire 
wrecked  the  home  of  the  Robert 
L.  Enersons,  12  miles  from  Pater¬ 
son,  and  destroyed  gifts  the  fam¬ 
ily  had  bought  for  their  son, 
Barry,  4,  including  a  new  electric 
train. 

Readers  of  the  Evening  News 
and  neighbors  quickly  contributed 
monev  and  gifts  and  a  new  train 
for  Barry. 

George  Hackett,  a  taxicab 
driver,  died  suddenly  a  week  and 
a  half  before  Chr'sfmas.  The  day 
after  his  death  the  Evening  News 
told  what  the  tragedy  meant  to 
his  widow  and  six  voune  children. 
Readers  contributed  nearlv  $1,200 
in  cash  and  food  and  clothing  for 
the  family. 

The  Evening  News’  own  Perma¬ 
nent  Emergency  Relief  Fund, 
which  functions  throughout  the 
year,  made  a  number  of  contribu¬ 
tions  to  needy  cases. 

■ 

Mrs.  Gard  Is  Wed 
To  Harry  Gramm 

Hamilton,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Homer  Gard,  president  of 
the  Journal  Publishing  Co.  and 
publisher  of  the  Hamilton  Jour¬ 
nal-News,  and  Harry  B.  Gramm 
of  New  York  were  married  here 
Dec.  31.  Mr.  Gramm  is  manager 
of  the  New  York  office  of  the 
John  W.  Cullen  Company,  adver¬ 
tising  representatives  of  the  Ohio 
Select  List.  It  was  announced  that 
Mr.  Gramm  would  end  his  New 
York  association  and  that  he  and 
his  wife  would  go  to  Winter  Park. 
Fla.,  for  the  winter  season. 
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Fulton  Oursler’s 

"THE  STORY  OF 
THE  RESURRECTION 

already  signed  by  a  list  of 
subscribers  including: 


\  eye-witness 
story  of  the  drama 
that  changed  the  world  | 


Albany  Timas-Unien  Louitvilia  Couriar  Journal 
Baltimora  Naw$-Posl  Manila  Timat 

Bangor  Daily  Nawt  Miami  Daily  Nows 

Baton  Rouga  Sfata  Tima*  Milwaukaa  Santinal 
Birmingham  Nawt  Minnaapoli.  Star 

B  ^  ,  a  t  Tribunt 

Borger  Htrold  . 

.  ^  ■  A  .  Montgomery  Advertiser 

Boston  Record-Americon  ^  . 

-  New  Orleont 

Chicago  Amancon  Timat-Picayuna 

Columbut  Dispatch  York 

Dayton  Daily  Nawt  Journal-Amarican 

Datroit  Tima*  Oklahoma  City 

El  Paso  Tima*  Oklahoman  B  Timat 

Ft.  Wayna  Nawt-Santinal  PNIodoIpbia  Bullatin 
Grand  Havan  Pittsburgh  Sun-Talagraph 

Daily  Tribuna  Rochattar  Damocrat 

Grand  Island  *  Chronicia 

Indapandant  *»•  >■<»“'»  Post-Dispatch 

Graantboro  Racord  **•  Pt*tr*burg  Tima* 

Graanvilla  Nawt 

Houston  Chronicia  Francisco  Examinar 

^  ^  Seottle  Post-Intelligencer 

Huntington  * 

Harald-Advartitar  Shaboygan  Prat* 

Jackson  Daily  Now*  Shravaport  Journal 

Kannapolis  Indapandant  Syracusa  Post-Standard 
Uma  Nawt  Vallajo  Timas-Harald 

Lincoln  Stott  Journal  Wichita  Eagla 

Lot  Angolas  Williamsport  GRIT 

Harald-Expratt  Portland  Oragon  Journal 


by  FULTON  OURSLER  | 

and  APRIL  OURSLER  ARMSTRONG  S 


for  their  9,000,000  +  readers 


"The  Story  of  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion”  is  a  short  series  taken  from 
Book  I  of  The  Greatest  Faith 
Ever  Known.  It  dramatizes  the 
scene  of  the  Crucifixion,  Mary 
Magdalene's  discovery  of  the 
empty  tomb,  the  miriicle  of  the 
first  Easter  Sunday. 

Beautifully  told,  with  powerful 
simplicity,  Fulton  Oursler’s  story  of 
Christ’s  40  days  on  earth  is  excite¬ 
ment  and  drama  that  will  win  praise 
from  millions  of  readers. 


Coming  from  Doubleday! 
OUR  VIRGIN  ISLAND 


The  true  story  of  Robb  White  and  his  bride  who 
lived  an  adventurous,  unusual  life  on  a  desert 
island  they  bought  for  $60! 


HER  DIVINE: 

1 4  short  articles  on  America’s  most  fantastic 
figure.  Everyone  knows  who  he  is  —  few  know 
what  happens  behind-the-scenes  in  “heaven”. 


15  PARTS 

1000  WORDS  EACH 

15  ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS  (MATTED) 

RELEASE:  March  3,  1954 

PHONE, 

WIRE  (COLLECT)  ■ 
OR  WRITE  B 


WHAT  PRAYER  CAN  DO 


Magnificent  photographs  with  inspirational  text 
by  Norman  Vincent  Peale  and  the  editors  of 
Giiideposts. 


575  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22 
MU  8-5300 


In  Canada,  contact  Canada  WId*  Footar*  Sarvkt,  Ltd.,  Moatrool 
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Dayton  Editor 
Wins  Prize  for 
Picking  Top  10' 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Indianapolis  Star  editors  romped 
off  with  top  newspaper  honors  in 
the  Cincinrmti  Enquirer’s  19th  an¬ 
nual  "Ten  Best  Stories”  consensus. 
They  had  all  10  in  order,  except 
5  and  6  which  were  transposed. 
No  voter  or  group  ever  came  so 
close  to  a  “perfect”  ballot,  said 
John  Caldwell,  Enquirer  Sunday 
magazine  editor  who  had  charge 
of  the  poll. 

Of  the  5,000  readers,  largest  in 
history,  who  entered  ballots,  43 
scored  all  10  correctly,  but  only 
James  Lemkuhl  got  four  in  proper 
order.  He  received  a  $100  check. 
In  1947,  his  father,  Joseph  Lem¬ 
kuhl,  a  lawyer,  won  first  prize. 

Dale  F.  Heckendorn,  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Journal  -  Herald  telegraph 
editor,  received  the  $25  editor’s 
award  for  naming  the  10  stories, 
five  in  exact  order.  In  1950  he 
won  top  prize  also. 

Here  are  the  10:  1 — Korean 
War  Truce.  2 — Russia:  Stalin’s 
Death.  3 — Communism  in  United 
States.  4  —  Greenlease  Kidnap- 
Murder.  5. — Eisenhower  Admin¬ 
istration.  6 — Elizabeth’s  Corona¬ 
tion.  7  —  Rosenbergs’  Execution. 
8 — Senator  Taft’s  Death.  9 — 
Atomic  Energy.  10  —  German 
Riots. 

These  20  newspapermen  picked 
the  top  10  but  not  in  right  order: 
Bill  Waters,  Ollie  James,  Robert 
F.  Schulkers.  Edwin  L.  Seitz,  A1 
Schottelkotte,  Mary  McCormick, 
Brady  Black,  all  from  Cincinnati 
Enquirer;  Norman  Isaacs,  Louis¬ 
ville  Times;  Robert  W.  Copelan 
and  Paul  Garber,  Cincinnati 
Times-Star;  W.  G.  Sudhoff,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post:  Eugene  Moore,  R. 
Marshall  Stross,  Dayton  Journal- 
Herald:  Barry  Faris,  Philip  G. 
Reid,  Seymour  Berkson,  INS;  F. 
K.  Arthur,  Ben  Bassett.  Paul 
Mickelson,  AP. 

■ 

ABC  Chief  Auditor 

Chicago 

Leo  H.  Smith,  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  chief  auditor  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  position  of  chief 
auditor,  it  is  announced  by  James 
N.  Shryock,  managing  director. 
Harlan  C.  Betts,  former  chief 
auditor,  resigned  effective  Jan.  2 
and  will  move  to  Florida,  where 
he  has  business  interests. 

Mr.  Smith  joined  the  bureau  as 
a  field  auditor  in  1940.  Previously 
he  was  for  eight  years  with  the 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News  in  the 
circulation,  mechanical  production 
and  business  departments. 

■ 

Dail'y’  Names  B-K 

Bottinelli  •  Kimball,  Inc.,  New 
York,  newspaper  representatives, 
have  been  appointed  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives  of  the 
Ellwood  City  (Pa.)  Ledger. 


'Biggest  Stoiy' 

Right  on  Deadline 

Fairborn,  Ohio 
A  poll  by  staff  members  se¬ 
lecting  the  10  biggest  local  news 
stories  of  1953  was  a  featured 
story  in  the  Dec.  30  issue  of  the 
Fairborn  Daily  Herald. 

But  Old  Man  1953  failed  to 
appreciate  this  effort  to  shove  him 
from  the  stage  before  his  act  was 
finished.  One  hour  before  the 
Dec.  31  deadline  there  was  a  $15,- 
000  kidnap-robbery  —  the  largest 
money  theft  in  the  city’s  history. 


Denver  Post's 
Roto  Plant  Gets 
2  Supplements 

Denver,  Colo. 

The  Denver  Post  has  under¬ 
taken  the  printing  in  its  own  plant 
of  Sunday  rotogravure  magazines 
for  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian 
and  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times, 
with  Elmer  E.  Strain,  former  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  director,  named 
to  the  new  post  of  rotogravure  co¬ 
ordinator. 

Contracts  signed  with  the  two 
Northwest  papers  by  Charles  R. 
Buxton,  Post  business  manager, 
provide  that  the  Times’  Pictorial 
Section  and  the  Oregonian’s  North¬ 
west  Magazine  will  be  produced 
on  the  same  equipment  ased  for 
the  printing  of  the  Post’s  Empire 
Magazine. 

More  than  70  men  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Post’s  rotogravure 
section.  The  press  is  a  high-speed, 
10-unit  Goss,  capable  of  turning 
out  magazines  up  to  80  pages  in 
size  in  a  single  press  run. 

Pictures,  editorial  copy  and  ad¬ 
vertising  matter  will  be  sent  to 
the  Post  from  the  two  Northwest 
papers. 

Mr.  Strain  joined  the  Post’s  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  department  in 
1925.  He  became  manager  of  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  in  1933,  holding 
the  past  until  his  appointment  as 
assistant  advertising  director  in 
January,  1950. 

The  Post  has  unveiled  its  new, 
larger  Empire  Magazine,  which 
incorporated  the  old  Homestead 
section  aimed  at  farmers  and 
ranchers.  Additional  personnel 
has  been  added  and  new  and  ex¬ 
panded  photographic  quarters  in¬ 
stalled. 


Raise  in  Denver 

Denver,  Colo. 

A  new  two-year  contract  be¬ 
tween  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  and  the  Denver  Post  pro¬ 
vides  a  $2.50  raise  to  a  $105 
weekly  top  minimum  after  five 
years  for  reporters,  copyreaders, 
photographers,  retail  salesmen  and 
artists.  It  covers  some  550  em¬ 
ployes  with  a  $2  general  increase 
retroactive  to  Sept.  2. 


Ayer  Galleries 
Show  Gimmicks 
In  Moil  Pieces 

Philadelphia 

Direct  mail  “gimmicks”  for 
newspapers  and  other  media  are 
getting  full-scale  art  gallery  treat¬ 
ment  in  an  exhibition  just  opened 
in  the  Philadelphia  galleries  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  ^n. 

The  exhibition  features  direct 
mail  promotions  to  advertisers  and 
agencies. 

What  is  a  direct  mail  gimmick? 
Well,  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun- 
Times,  for  example,  sent  out  some 
information  about  the  Chicago 
market  in  printed  form.  To  the 
mailing  piece  is  attached  a  real 
dollar  bill  under  the  headline: 

“Here’s  a  buck  that  says  you 
can’t  answer  5  questions  about  the 
Chicago  market.” 

The  answers  are  hidden  under 
a  flap  of  paper  inside  the  mailing 
piece. 

The  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times- 
Star  mailed  a  cardboard  tube  of 
oil  paint,  of  the  type  used  by  ar¬ 
tists,  to  dramatize  its  ROP  color; 
and  insert  that  pulls  out  of  the 
tube  like  a  ribl^n  of  oil  paint 
puts  across  the  slogan  that  “In 
Cincinnati  it’s  the  Times-Star.” 

The  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald- 
Traveler  attached  a  25c  piece  to 
its  mailing  on  “A  Quarter  Cen¬ 
tury  of  Advertising  Leadership.” 

Funniest  and  Most  Unusual 

Funniest  gimmick  in  the  show 
came  from  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press.  It  is  a  real 
bra,  mounted  on  cardboard.  A 
ticket  above  the  bra  says,  “If  you 
have  a  sag  in  your  St.  Paul  sales — 
pull.”  A  gentle  pull  on  the  ticket 
produces  a  nice  uplift  in  the  bra. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
AN  PA,  produced  perhaps  the 
most  unusual  gimmick.  It  mount¬ 
ed  a  small  piece  of  genuine  urani¬ 
um  on  a  card,  with  the  label: 
“You  never  know  how  loaded  a 
little  thing  can  be!”  The  sales  mes¬ 
sage  goes  on  to  dramatize  news¬ 
paper  services  in  advertising  and 
marketing. 

Novel  items  include  a  tray  from 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union 
with  a  small  copy  of  one  edition 
set  in  the  base  of  the  tray. 

“We  hope  people  will  get  a 
kick  out  of  the  show,”  says  L.  D. 
Famath,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  Ayer’s  Media  Department,  “but 
we  also  had  a  serious  purpose  in 
putting  it  up. 

“A  lot  of  the  gimmicks  are 
good  advertising.  Many  of  us 
can  learn  good  ways  to  dramatize 
a  sales  point  by  studying  some  of 
the  items  on  display.  And  pub¬ 
lication  men  may  be  interested  in 
seeing  how  their  competitors  use 
direct  mail  promotions. 

“We  know  from  our  own  reac¬ 
tions  in  the  Ayer  media  depart¬ 
ment  that  many  of  these  mailing 
pieces  were  highly  effective.  They 
are  a  worth-while  supplement  to 


regular  programs  of  direct  mail, 
to  full-scale  presentations,  and  to 
personal  visits  by  media  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Farnath  said  that  he  did 
not  want  to  give  the  impression 
that  gimmicks  are  the  only  things 
that  get  attention  of  media  direc¬ 
tors,  but  the  exhibit  indicates  that 
they  are  on  the  increase. 

Ayer’s  media  department  started 
collecting  the  exhibits  more  than 
a  year  ago.  Hundreds  were  gath¬ 
er^,  and  from  them  were  selec¬ 
ted  the  most  typical,  the  most  un¬ 
usual  and  the  most  effective  for 
use  in  the  show. 

In  making  the  collection,  one 
of  the  worst  troubles  was  that 
media  people  kept  walking  off 
with  some  of  the  best  gimmicks 
they  received,  instead  of  saving 
them  for  the  exhibit. 

The  growth  and  effectiveness  of 
various  publications  calls  for  real 
thermometers  (to  watch  sales  ris¬ 
ing),  real  telescopes  (to  see  the 
extent  of  coverage),  measuring 
tapes  (to  measure  the  biggest  is¬ 
sue  we  ever  had),  skyrockets  of 
gaily  colored  cardboard  (we’re 
going  up  like  a  skyrocket)  and 
paper  napkins  (how’s  your  appe¬ 
tite  for  sales?).  To  go  with  the 
paper  napkins  you  can  find  a  set 
of  paper  picnic  plates,  carrying  a 
sales  message  from  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune  on  a  picnic  pro¬ 
motion. 

American  Weekly,  when  switch¬ 
ing  to  a  new  format  some  time 
ago,  boxed  itself  up  with  an  arti 
ficial  American  Beauty  rose. 

The  exhibition  will  continue 
through  January  and  most  of 
February  in  the  Ayer  Building, 
Washington  Square,  Philadelphia. 
The  galleries  are  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  building  and  visitors 
are  welcome. 


High  School  Squad 
Given  Miami  Vacation 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Twenty-eight  members  of  the 
1953  Bethlehem  High  School  foot¬ 
ball  squad  went  to  Miami,  Fla. 
as  guests  of  the  Bethlehem  Globe- 
Times  and  Radio  Station  WGPA. 

The  five-day  vacation,  unprece¬ 
dented  in  the  school’s  history,  was 
climaxed  by  attendance  at  the 
football  game  in  the  Orange  Bowl 
New  Year’s  Day  and  the  King 
Orange  pageant  New  Year’s  Eve. 

All  expenses  were  paid  by  the 
newspaper  for  the  group  which  in¬ 
cluded  Joe  Whritenour,  Globe- 
Times  sports  writer;  John  Daday, 
WGPA  sportscaster,  and  Rolland 
L.  Adams,  publisher. 


$250  Starts  Fund 

Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Hartford  Times  has  start¬ 
ed  a  fund  for  the  family  of  mur¬ 
dered  11  year-old  Irene  Fiedero- 
wicz,  with  Publisher  David  R. 
Daniel  disclosing  start  of  sub¬ 
scription  list  with  $250  from  The 
Times. 
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A  lot  of  things  can  happen  to  cause  a  bad  start 
on  a  working  day.  Perhaps  Mom  wants  to  take 
the  kids  to  the  country  for  a  week  but  the  bread¬ 
winner  figures  he  can’t  afford  it  or  doesn’t  like  to 
give  up  the  use  of  the  family  car.  So  there’s  an  ar¬ 
gument.  Or  maybe  he  just  had  a  sleepless  night. 

Whatever  it  is  that  causes  employees  to  get 
up  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  bed,  it’s  reflected  in 
their  work. 

Now  take  a  firm  that  has  established  a  fac¬ 
tory,  warehouse— or  whatever  it  might  be — in 
the  Union  Pacific  West. 

Chances  are  that  only  a  short  way  from  home,  there’s  a  spot  for  hunting  or 
fishing.  You  don’t  have  traffic  jams.  The  climate  is  agreeable.  Children  grow  up 
healthy.  Everything  makes  for  pleasant  living  conditions  and  that  goes  for  the 
“top  brass,”  too. 

Naturally,  in  seeking  a  new  industrial  site  there  are  many  other  factors  to  be 
considered  depending  on  management’s  requirements.  Somewhere  in  the  vast 
“Union  Pacific  West”  you’ll  find  what  you  want. 

However,  we’d  like  to  emphasize  the  point  that  any  successful  operation  is 
largely  dependent  on  the  mental  attitude  of  employees.  There  are  fewer  labor- 
management  problems  when  workers  are  contented. 

May  we  help  you  select  a  site  in  the  eleven-state  area  served  by  Union  Pacific. 
Just  ask  the  “U.P.”  man  who  contacts  you,  or  write — 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 
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Aycock  Receives 
New  Promotion 


T 


From  where  I  sit  Birmingham 
Joe  Marsh 


Hope  “Cappy^^  Told  Him 
Where  To  Get  Off! 


J‘Cappy”  Fisher — who  just  retired 
after  thirty-five  good  years  as  a  rail¬ 
road  conductor — was  telling  us  about 
a  salesman  who  was  often  one  of  his 
passengers. 

‘'That  man  was  so  busy,''  says 
Cappy,“he  used  to  bring  a  Dictaphone 
on  the  train  to  catch  up  on  his  letters. 
On  one  trip  he'd  been  rushing  around 
so  much  he  clean  forgot  to  bring  his 
ticket.  Left  it  on  his  desk." 

When  Cappy  started  to  tell  him  not 
to  worry  about  the  ticket,  the  sales¬ 
man  busts  out  with  “Who’s  worried 
about  the  darn  ticket?  It’s  just  that 
now  I  don’t  know  what  city  I  was 
going  to  get  off  at!” 

Cappy  might  have  been  pulling  our 
leg,  but  from  where  I  sit,  lots  of  us  get 
so  wrapped  up  in  ourselves  we  often 
forget  “where  we're  going."  Some  folks 
get  so  narrow  they  even  begrudge  their 
neighbors  the  right  to  enjoy  a  glass  of 
beer  now  and  then.  Let's  not  forget 
that  just  as  trains  run  on  steam  and 
oil,  democracies  run  on  freedom  and 


tolerance! 


Copyright,  1951,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 


Aycock 


Birmingham,  Ala. 

Several  changes  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  llie  Birmingham  News 
were  announced  Jan.  1. 

W.  Frank  Ay- 
cock  Jr.,  who 
began  work  in 
the  News  adver- 
I  tising  department 
as  a  copy  boy  in 
1930,  becomes 
assistant  to  the 
general  manager, 
a  member  of  the 
board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Bir- 
!  mingham  News 
Co.,  and  a.  vice- 
president  of  the  organization.  For 
I  the  time  being,  he  remains  adver¬ 
tising  director. 

Robert  P.  Hunter,  who  started 
as  a  clerk  in  the  business  office  in 
1926,  will  become  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Birmingham  News  Co. 
on  Feb.  1,  when  John  C.  Clark, 
for  42  years  a  News  employe  on 
that  date,  will  become  secretary- 
treasurer  emeritus.  Mr.  Hunter 
has  been  assistant  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  since  Dec.  31,  194.S. 

George  R.  Clark,  for  several 
years  national  advertising  manag¬ 
er,  becomes  assistant  advertising 
director,  and  Harris  Emmerson. 
assistant  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  becomes  manager  of  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  department. 

Arthur  Cook  continues  as  local 
advertising  manager,  and  Ray  E. 
Faherty  as  classified  advertising 
manager. 

John  W.  Frierson  continues  as 
assistant  general  manager. 

Mr.  Aycock  began  his  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  career  on  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  News.  He  was  with 
the  Atlanta  Journal  for  four  years, 
returning  to  the  News  in  1937. 

He  entered  the  Navy  in  1942, 
received  a  presidential  spot  pro¬ 
motion  to  a  lieutenant  comman- 
dership  and  served  for  three  years, 
mostly  in  the  Southwest  Pacific. 

On  his  return  from  the  armed 
services,  Mr.  Aycock  was  made 
advertising  director  of  the  News, 
a  position  he  continues  with  his 
new  duties  as  assistant  to  Harry 
B.  Bradley,  general  manager. 

Mr.  Hunter,  a  native  of  Scot¬ 
land,  came  to  America  in  1926 
and  his  first  job  was  with  the 
Birmingham  News.  He  came  up 
through  the  ranks  as  bookkeeper, 
paymaster  and  chief  accountant. 
He  was  elected  assistant  secretary- 
treasurer  in  1945  and  became  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors 
in  1947. 

George  R.  Clark,  who  becomes 
assistant  advertising  director,  is  a 
native  of  Ashland,  Tenn.,  who 
came  to  work  for  the  Birmingham 
News  in  1938  from  the  Nashville 
Banner,  where  he  had  been  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  and  a 
member  of  the  national  advertis¬ 


ing  staff.  His  first  advertising  job 
was  with  the  Detroit  Times,  where 
he  worked  in  merchandising  and 
retail  advertising. 

Harris  Emmerson  started  in  ra¬ 
dio  advertising,  moved  to  the 
News  advertising  staff  in  1946. 
He  served  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  II  from  1942  to  1945. 
He  became  assistant  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  in  June,  1951. 


Editors  Rate 


Kinsey  Story 
As  Over-Played 


A  “second-guessing”  jury  of  15 
editors  rated  the  Kinsey  Report 
as  the  most  over-played  story  of 
1953  and  the  Christine  Jorgensen 
story  was  a  close  second. 

None  of  the  editors  in  the  pan¬ 
el  serving  for  the  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Skiciety  of  Newspaper 
Editors  named  the  Kinsey  story 
for  under-play.  The  most  under¬ 
played  story  was  the  war  in  Indo- 
China  with  American  Foreign  Aid 
second. 

Among  other  stories  listed  in 
the  over-played  category  were: 
the  Godfrey-LaRosa  fracas,  the 
Hayworth  -  Haymes  romance,  ju¬ 
venile  delinquency,  the  release  of 
William  N.  Oatis,  McCarthy, 
POW  talks  and  the  Korean  truce. 

Other  items  on  the  under-played 
list  were:  Cost  of  living  increases, 
constructive  accomplishments  of 
the  Republican  administration, 
atomic  energy,  effect  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  recession,  and  trading 
with  Red  China. 

Serving  on  the  Bulletin's  jury 
were:  Harry  Ashmore,  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Gazette;  E.  M.  Boyd. 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer;  Da¬ 
vid  Eyre,  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregon 
J  o  u  rn  a  I;  Charles  A.  Hazen, 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times;  R.  M. 
Hitt,  Jr.,  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Post: 
Arthur  Laro,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post;  John  Q.  Mahaffey,  Texar¬ 
kana  (Ark.)  Gazette  and  News: 
Raymond  A.  McConnell,  Jr., 
Lincoln  Nebraska  State  Journal: 
B.  M.  McKelway,  IVashington 
(D.  C.)  Star;  Everett  Norlander, 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  News;  John 
M.  O’Connell.  Jr.,  Bangor  (Me.) 
News;  John  K.  Quad.  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  (N.  J.)  Home  News;  Paul  A. 
Schrader.  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade: 
Hoke  Welch,  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily 
News;  and  Miles  H.  Wolff,  Greens¬ 
boro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News. 

They  voted  the  prisoner-of-war 
exchange  as  the  story  with  the  best 
follow-up  and  the  weather 
(drought  and  tornadoes)  the  story 
with  the  poorest  follow-up. 


Reviews  TV  Plays 

Chicago 

Beginning  with  Robert  E.  Sher-  ' 
wood’s  play  for  television,  “Back-  j 
bone  of  America,”  the  Chicago  1 
Sun-Times’  drama  critic,  Herman  ' 
Kogan,  is  appraising  such  TV  pro¬ 
ductions  as  part  of  the  paper's  j- 
drama  coverage.  [a 
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wonder  what  roads  will 
be  like  when  I’m  driving  a  real  car  •  •  •” 


“That  s  hard  to  say,  son.  Dosipning  and 
building  roads  has  come  a  Kmg  way  since 
we  ‘got  ourselves  out  of  the  mud’  in  the 
’20s  by  building  concrete  highways. 


“That  has  been  one  of  the  objectives 
of  the  Assoc-iation  since  it  was  founded 
in  1916  with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 
Safe,  lour-annual-cost  concrete  roads 
such  as  you’re  looking  at  are  the  best 
evidence  of  the  success  of  that  search.’’ 


i\o  one  really  knows  what  the  next 
30  years  will  bring.  Yet  it’s  quite  likely 
you  may  see  even  greater  progress 
made  than  your  dad  did  in  the  last  30. 


Your  dad  may  remember  that.  But  it 
is  a  good  guess  that  neither  he  nor  the 
highway  engineers  of  that  day  ever  im¬ 
agined  that  the  kind  of  highways  you’re 
looking  at  would  lie  commonplace  today. 


‘  In  any  case  you  11  find  the  Portland 
Cement  Association,  in  ccxjperation  with 
other  interested  agencies,  pushing  the 
search  for  ways  to  make  more  durable, 
more  economical,  safer  concrete  rrjads. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


33  W«tl  Grand  Avanua,  Chicago  10,  lllinon 
A  national  ortanintion  to  improva  and  aitond  iisas  of  Portland  romont 
and  concrata  throuah  sciantific  rasaarch  and  anginaarmi  Md  uvark 
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Reporter  Lifts  a  Rock 
And  Scorpions  Scurry 

By  ProL  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


THE  SHAME  OF  NEW  YORK,  by 
Ed  Reid.  New  York  :  Random  House. 
Inc.  234  pp.  $3. 

Wherever  the  carcass  is,  with 
the  bleeding  meat  of  graft  on  it. 
there  will  the  vultures  feed.  And 
whenever  they  are  driven  away,  it 
is  those  to  whom  the  ideals  and 
courage  of  youth  still  cling  who 
do  the  driving. 

Take  the  routing  of  vultures  in 
New  York  City’s  gambling  syndi¬ 
cate  scandal  in  1950.  The  syndi¬ 
cate,  which  stretched  across  the 
nation  with  its  coldly  efficient  con¬ 
trol  in  New  York,  paid  $12,000.- 
000  a  year  to  New  York  cops 
alone  to  keep  the  heat  off.  When 
the  heat  came  on,  it  started,  as 
usual,  with  Pulitzer  Prize  report¬ 
ing  and  the  work  of  40  rookie 
cops  who  took  to  heart  advice 
they  heard  in  a  graduation  speech 
at  the  Police  Academy.  The  po¬ 
lice  commissioner  had  simply  told 
them  to  give  selfless  devotion  to 
their  jobs  and  above  all  to  be  hon¬ 
est  cops. 

It  took  courage  too  by  Ed  Reid, 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  reporter  who 
picked  up  the  tip  on  his  own.  dug 
out  the  names,  the  chapters,  and 
the  verse,  and  wrote  them  under 
his  byline.  It  took  courage  and 
persistence,  and  great  ability.  It 
took  the  courage  and  ability  also 
of  District  Attorney  Miles  Mc¬ 
Donald  of  Brooklyn.  The  mob’s 
executioners  murdered  a  top  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  crime  syndicate  for  re¬ 
vealing  merely  a  few  of  the  se¬ 
crets  uncovered  by  Mr.  Reid  and 
Mr.  McDonald — and  the  rof>kic 
cops  still  laden  with  ideals. 

Bookie  parlors  were  open  every¬ 
where.  In  his  modest  but  aston¬ 
ishing  roundup  in  this  book  of  the 
gambling  and  narcotics  syndicate. 
Mr.  Reid  recalls  a  parlor  in  the 
shadow  of  the  courthouse  on 
Brooklyn  Heights  that  employed 
five  men  behind  counters  to  lake 
bets  from  customers.  Harry  Gross, 
a  Brooklyn  bookie,  admitted  pay¬ 
ing  $1,000,000  in  graft  to  cops, 
and  he  was  only  a  partner  in  the 
enterprise. 

*  *  * 

The  exposure  germinated  when 
a  reporter’s  ears,  Ed  Reid’s,  over¬ 
heard  a  conversation  in  a  Brook¬ 
lyn  bar.  Two  men,  loud  from 
drinking,  droned  about  a  rumor 
of  a  new  boss  bookie  put  into 
business  by  three  top  members  of 
the  Police  Department.  The  usual 
procedures  of  experienced  report¬ 
ing  began:  Months  of  questions, 
questions,  questions  —  to  cops, 
judges,  prosecutors,  lawyers,  bums, 
stool  pigeons,  persons  at  all  stages 


of  human  existence  who  could 
supply  the  reporter  with  the  jig¬ 
saw  pieces. 

Put  together,  the  picture  made 
Boss  William  Marcy  Tweed  look 
like  a  West  Point  plebe  in  an  old 
soldiers’  crapgame.  Ed  Reid’s 
stories,  eight  of  them,  proved  de¬ 
tails  of  graft,  gambling,  and  cor¬ 
ruption,  from  the  public  schools 
where  children  bet  on  athletic 
events,  through  every  level  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  life,  to  the 
waterfront. 

When  a  public  loses  faith  in  its 
police,  and  gamblers  prey  on 
school  children  with  protection, 
faith  dwindles  for  all  internal  se¬ 
curity.  It  is  a  civilian  counterpart 
of  the  military  maxim  that  one 
bad  officer  can  undo  the  confi¬ 
dence  built  by  fifty  good  ones. 

Reid’s  readers  came  alert  like 
startled  deer.  His  facts  were  so 
damning  that  almost  immediately 
District  Attorney  McDonald  asked 
Judge  Samuel  liibowitz  to  extend 
the  term  of  the  grand  jury  for 
probe  of  the  rackets.  The  judge 
extended  the  term  for  six  months, 
the  Board  of  Estimate  provided 
$60,000  for  the  investigation,  and 
the  prosecutor  astonished  every¬ 
one,  most  of  all  the  Police  De¬ 
partment.  by  asking  for  the  40 
young  patrolmen,  fresh  on  the 
force,  to  become  his  investigators. 

Mr.  McDonald’s  quick  move 
was  masterful.  It  put  young  ideal¬ 
ism  to  work,  gave  great  incentive 
to  rookie  policemen,  and  went  far 
to  restore  faith  in  the  fact  that 
there  were  some  good  police.  It 
assigned  the  Police  Department  to 
the  Augean  task  of  cleaning  out 
its  own  stables — and  saw  to  it  that 
it  did. 

-'f 

Mr.  Rfid's  “Shame  of  New 
York”  tells  the  story  of  reporting 
at  its  best.  He  tells  it  cogently 
and  clearly  yet  with  artistic  grace 
in  journalistic  writing  of  names, 
places,  and  specific  instance — writ¬ 
ing  that  is  distinctly  superior.  He 
says  he  wrote  his  book  primarily 
so  many  people  could  become 
aware  that  crime  in  New  York — 
and  across  the  nation — is  big  busi¬ 
ness.  well  organized,  efficient,  and 
powerful. 

New  York  newspapermen  have 
known  for  years  that  crime  was 
bribing  cops,  what  middlewestern 
reporters  know  as  “boodling  the 
officials.”  But  it  takes  overtime 
and  money  to  dig  out  legal  evi¬ 
dence,  for  the  best  defense  against 
libel  is  proof  of  the  truth.  .And 
no  one  connected  with  an  organ¬ 
ized  crime  mob  will  talk;  it  signs 
his  death  warrant  when  he  does. 


Perhaps  that  was  the  weakness 
of  Minot  Frazier  Jelke  III  and  his 
comparatively  minor  junket  with 
cafe  society  call  girls.  The  Syndi¬ 
cate  gave  up  prostitution  as  too 
low  in  profit;  gambling  and  nar¬ 
cotics  brought  bigger  stakes.  Jelke 
had  money  and  social  position — 
and  no  syndicate.  When  he  got 
into  trouble,  with  no  executioners 
behind  him,  nearly  everyone  would 
talk. 

Prominent  names  they  told 
readily  in  court  were  closed  to  the 
press  and  the  public  by  Judge 
Francis  Valente,  writes  Mr.  Reid, 
“who  perhaps  felt  the  public 
should  be  spared  the  disillusion¬ 
ment  of  knowing  which  of  their 
local  celebrities  had  to  buy  their 
love  .  .  .  Pat  Ward  who  had  yield¬ 
ed  her  body  to  some  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  New  York  City 
was  not  to  know  the  tarnished 
glory  of  a  king’s  mistress — reviled 
but  respected.” 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Rf.ii)  declares  that  the  dig¬ 
ging  out  of  legal  evidence  to  rout 
corruption  will  pay.  “Pulitzer 
winners  like  Malcolm  Johnson  of 
International  News  Service,  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Mowery  and  Frederick 
Woltman  of  the  World  Telegram 
and  Sun,  have  been  fighting  cor¬ 
ruption  for  years.  Others  who 
have  their  fingers  on  the  pulse  of 
corruption  are  Samuel  Crowther 
and  Guy  Richards  of  the  Journal- 
American,  Murray  Davis  of  the 
World  Telegram  and  Sun,  Irving 
Leiberman  and  Bob  Spivak  of  the 
Post,  Walter  Arm  of  the  Herald 
Tribune,  and  Manny  Perlmutter 
of  the  New  York  Times.  A  hand¬ 
out  is  not  an  exclusive  story,  nor 
is  it  often  a  good  story.  Even  a 
brilliant  rewrite  of  a  handout  has 
never  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize.” 

The  general  public  knows  some¬ 
thing  about  God  but  nothing 
about  the  Mob.  Mr.  Reid  ob¬ 
serves.  He  thinks  they  should 
know  a  lot  about  both.  He  goes 
a  long  way  to  tell  them  in  this 
book,  about  the  mob. 

■ 

Articles  on  Thruway 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

The  Courier-Express  published 
recently  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
New  York  State  Thruway  from 
its  conception  in  1946  as  a  toll- 
free  road  at  a  cost  of  $202,000,- 
000  to  a  toll  highway  which  has 
cost  $580,000,000  to  date.  The 
articles  were  critical  of  the  way 
in  which  the  state  had  advanced 
the  Thruway  program. 

■ 

Centennial  Feature 

Topeka,  Kan. 

Milt  Tabor,  managing  editor  of 
the  Topeka  Capital,  began  the 
state’s  centennial  year  Jan.  1  with 
a  front  page  series,  “This  Day  in 
Kansas  History.”  TTie  double  col¬ 
umn  head  features  a  cut  of  the 
Kansas  map  with  the  single  date 
superimposed.  The  series  will  con¬ 
tinue  throughout  1954,  centennial 
of  Topeka  as  well  as  Kansas  Ter¬ 
ritory. 
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New  York  City 
Papers  Prais^ 
By  Civic  Group 

New  York  City’s  newspapers 
wtere  warmly  praised  for  their 
treatment  of  the  problems  of  mu¬ 
nicipal  government  during  1953 
by  the  panel  of  judges  for  the 
Citizens  Budget  Commission  Press 
Award. 

The  award  was  made  on 
Jan.  6  to  Peter  Kihas,  New  York 
Times  reporter,  for  his  series  of 
stories  last  August  on  the  extent 
of  the  city’s  physical  plant,  its 
maintenance  and  plans  for  its 
future  expansion. 

The  panel  of  judges,  in  its  re¬ 
port  to  Robert  W,  Dowling,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  commission,  stated; 

“New  York  City  daily  news¬ 
papers,  viewed  in  terms  of  the 
scope  of  their  daily  coverage,  arc 
among  the  most  enterprising  in 
the  world.  Almost  daily,  the 
New  York  papers  present  some 
exceptional  performance  by  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapermen  or  women 
or  some  unique  series  of  articles 
on  special  subjects.  We  are  not 
lacking  for  an  alert  press  in  our 
city,  whether  on  matters  of  mu¬ 
nicipal  government  or  any  other 
subject.  We  think  this  general 
newspaper  scene  should  be  borne 
in  mind  when  an  award  in  a  spe¬ 
cific  field  is  under  review.  We 
obviously  could  not  consider  mer¬ 
itorious  work  in  fields  other  than 
the  area  enunciated  in  your  award 
announcement. 

“During  1953,  it  appears  to  us 
that  the  general  treatment  of  the 
problems  of  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  New  York  newspa¬ 
pers  reached  a  new  high  level. 
Coverage  of  municipal  affairs  was 
comprehensive,  informed  and  up 
to  the  minute. 

“Within  the  CBC  area  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest,  a  notable  example 
of  fine  educational  work  appeared 
in  a  series  of  three  articles  com¬ 
paring  municipal  costs  to  New 
York  residents  with  those  of  other 
large  cities,  written  by  Jack  Tur- 
cott  in  the  News.  We  warmly 
commend  the  News  for  this  spe¬ 
cial  effort. 

“In  a  related  field,  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun  also 
made  an  important  contribution 
to  the  welfare  of  the  city.  Its 
articles  by  Frederick  Woltmann 
on  police  brutality  and  the  series 
on  slum  clearance  and  housing 
seemed  to  us  especially  meritorious. 

“The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une’s  editorials  continued  to  shed 
revealing  and  constructive  light 
upon  municipal  affairs  and  its 
news  columns  gave  great  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  problems  of  the  city 
government. 

“Altogether,  New  Yoric  news¬ 
papers  performed  at  high  level  in 
the  field  of  municipal  government, 
entirely  apart  from  the  usual  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject  during  a 
mayoralty  election  year.” 
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That’s  what  the  trucking  industry’s  likely  to  be  spending 
in  gross  national  outlay  by  then! 


By  1975,  the  trucking  industry  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  spend  63  billion  dollars  for 
goods  and  services.  America’s  sup¬ 
pliers— of  everything  from  cotton  to 
aluminum  —  and  America’s  labor 
force  will  split  this  gigantic  “melon” 
among  them,  with  a  profoimd  effect  on  the  nation’s 
prosperity.  Because  the  $63  billion  (conservatively 

*Sovrc«:  "frvclts  in  1975'*,  by  Carroll  J.  ftouxh,  batnd  on  ibo 
Sndingt  of  fbo  Protidant'i  Policy  Commiifoo  ( Pahy  CommiMion). 


projected  from  present  expenditures  and  current 
trends)  will,  in  1975,  account  for  TEN  PER  CENT 
of  America’s  gross  national  product.  (“GNP”,  as  you 
know,  is  an  economist’s  yardstick — the  dollar  value 
of  all  goods  and  services  produced  in  a  year.) 


AMERICAN  TRUCKING  INDUSTRY 


chairman  j 
Amariean  Trucking  Assocfcrt/om 


American  Trucking  Associations 
Washington  6,  D.C. 
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Readers'  Ideas 
Of  Christmas 
Popular  Series 

Dallas,  Tex. 

There  were  no  big-name  by¬ 
lines  on  the  short  columns  cap¬ 
tioned  “What  Christmas  Means  to 
Me”  that  ran  in  the  Dallas  Times- 
Herald  for  26  days  before  Christ¬ 
mas.  But  Managing  Editor  Mason 
Walsh  gave  the  feature  page  one 
space. 

Under  a  two-column  standing 
head  and  a  two-column  cut  of 
each  day’s  columnist,  Times-Her- 
ald  readers  found  out  what  their 
neighbors — housewives,  salesmen, 
secretaries  and  plumbers — thought 
about  Christmas.  Of  the  26  ama¬ 
teur  columnists  only  a  half  dozen 
— including  a  Methodist  bishop,  a 
railroad  president  and  a  prominent 
banker  —  were  big  names  in  the 
community. 

The  project  was  handled  by 
Joe  Hughes  of  the  city  staff,  who 
asked  pastors  to  get  a  member  of 
their  congregations  to  write  300 
words  on  “What  Christmas  Means 
to  Me.”  Surprisingly  little  editing 
— and  no  rewriting — was  needed 
on  the  columns. 

Besides  letters  and  phone  calls 
praising  the  series.  Managing  Ed¬ 
itor  Mason  Walsh  received  around 
50  volunteer  columns,  some  from 
people  in  their  70’s  and  80’s,  some 
from  teen-agers  who  had  written 
them  to  turn  in  as  school  essays. 
Two  Dallas  artists  sent  Christmas 
cards  they  said  the  series  inspired. 
Mr.  Walsh  quoted  from  the  best 
volunteer  columns  in  two  special 
articles. 

The  idea  started  last  Easter 
when  the  Times-Herald  ran  a  se¬ 
ries  titled  “What  My  Faith  Means 
To  Me.”  Readers  were  so  enthu¬ 
siastic  Mr.  Walsh  decided  to  adapt 
the  idea  to  Christmas.  This  year 
he  plans  to  run  “Faith”  columns 
on  page  one  all  through  Lent. 

■ 

World  Almanac 
Records  Changes 

The  new  World  Almanac  and 
Book  of  Facts  for  1954  (896 
pages,  published  by  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  Siin) 
records  many  important  changes 
in  its  survey  of  current  history. 

“We  believe  we  have  provided, 
in  more  compact  and  readable 
form  than  ever  before,  a  refer¬ 
ence  work  of  the  utmost  useful¬ 
ness,  and  an  encyclopedia  of 
timely  information,  for  students, 
teachers,  editors,  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men,  as  well  as  for  the 
general  reader  who  wants  to  be 
well  informed,”  said  Harry  Han¬ 
sen,  editor. 

“The  pages  of  the  World 
Almanac  chronicle  the  major 
events  and  policies  of  our  coun¬ 
try  and  provide  a  basis  for  judg¬ 
ing  the  year  to  come,”  he  added. 
“They  give  you  a  perspective  on 
the  confusing  moves  of  diplomacy, 
the  political  upheavals  in  foreign 


New  Record  Is  Set 
In  Holiday  Collection 

Newport  News,  Va. 

The  Daily  Press  and  the  Times- 
Herald  raised  $11,639  this  year  to 
make  Christmas  happier  for  350 
needy  families.  The  newspapers’ 
24th  annual  Christmas  Fund  set  a 
new  record,  topping  last  year’s  fig¬ 
ure  of  $11,474  and  the  1951  total 
of  $9,813. 

Shortly  before  Christmas,  the 
Fund  was  distributed  in  the  form 
of  gift  certificates  honored  by  lo¬ 
cal  merchants  for  food,  fuel,  or 
clothing.  Most  of  the  certificates 
were  made  out  in  amounts  rang¬ 
ing  from  $15  to  $40,  depending 
upon  the  size  of  each  family.  In 
addition,  the  Fund  bought  toys 
and  candy  for  770  children. 


lands,  the  tremendous  impact  of 
tensions  and  events  on  the  White 
House,  Downing  Street,  the  Quai 
d’Orsay  and  the  Kremlin,  and  the 
crucial  decisions  of  the  United 
Nations.” 

■ 

Bulletin  Almanac 
Largest  in  31  Years 

Philadelphia 

The  1954  Bulletin  Almanac,  full 
of  information  about  many  sub¬ 
jects  of  interest  to  people  in  the 
Greater  Philadelphia  area,  is  the 
largest  of  the  31  annual  issues. 
It  consists  of  608  pages  and  sells 
for  60  cents  through  news  deal¬ 
ers  or  carrier  boys. 

The  extensive  reference  materi¬ 
al  was  edited  by  Leo  Murphy, 
veteran  Bulletin  executive  who 
spent  many  years  of  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  in  the  city  room.  He 
now  devotes  his  full  time  to  the 
Almanac. 

■ 

'Confidence'  Edition 
Run  by  Ohio  Paper 

What  is  described  as  the  first 
“confidence”  edition  published  by 
a  daily  newspaper  for  1954  was 
brought  out  December  31  by  the 
Middletown  (Ohio)  Journal. 

In  the  belief  that  the  public  is 
being  “rumored  into  an  economic 
slump”  the  Journal  asked  top  in¬ 
dustrial  leaders  of  the  community 
to  “take  a  hard  look”  at  the  com¬ 
ing  year  and  report  their  findings. 
Result  was  a  48-page  New  Year’s 
Eve  section  of  a  68-page  paper. 

The  special  section  carried  101,- 
500  lines  of  local  advertising. 

The  Journal  feels  the  section 
will  have  an  important  reaction  on 
business  in  general  in  Middletown, 
and  that  it  is  a  step  in  the  proper 
economic  direction  for  the  nation 
as  a  whole. 

■ 

Santa  Fills  Page  One 

Boston 

A  giant  picture  of  Santa  Claus 
occupied  Page  One  of  the  Boston 
American  on  Dec.  24.  “I’ve  got 
to  get  going!”  read  the  caption,  as 
Santa  alarmingly  looked  at  his 
wristwatch. 


2  Papers  Build 
Yule  Feature, 
Help  Family 

Pasco,  Wash. 

Two  Northwest  dailies,  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Basin  News,  of  Pasco,  and 
the  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum  teamed 
up  to  cover  an  unusual  human 
interest  story  just  before  Christ¬ 
mas. 

The  story  involved  a  young 
mother  and  her  five  children,  who, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  were  gathered  together  and 
returned  home  to  spend  Christ¬ 
mas  with  her  at  her  trailer  home 
near  here. 

The  story  broke  when  three 
neighbors  of  Mrs.  George  Ham¬ 
mer,  dying  of  cancer,  approached 
Dick  Praul,  managing  editor  of 
the  News,  and  told  him  of  the 
plight  of  the  family.  Mrs.  Ham¬ 
mer  had  two  young  children  with 
her.  Three  other  youngsters  were 
in  Milnor,  N.  D.  visiting  with 
grandparents.  Although  Mr.  Ham¬ 
mer  was  employed,  the  family  did 
not  have  enough  money  to  give 
Mrs.  Hammer  proper  medical  at¬ 
tention  or  to  have  the  family  to¬ 
gether  at  Christmas. 

Story  Written 

The  News  published  the  story 
and  asked  the  public  to  contribute 
money  to  have  the  three  children 
returned  from  North  Dakota  be¬ 
fore  their  mother  died.  Money 
was  also  asked  to  see  to  it  that 
the  children  would  be  properly 
cared  for  after  the  mother’s  death, 
and  that  the  mother  would  receive 
every  medical  attention. 

The  News  received  more  than 
$2,000  within  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Praul  wired  John  D.  Paul¬ 
son,  managing  editor  of  the  For¬ 
um,  for  a  story  at  the  Milnor  end, 
and  sent  photos  for  the  Forum 
to  use.  In  return,  Mr.  Paulson 
assigned  Alf  Olson  to  the  story 
and  within  24  hours  the  News  had 
a  feature  story  and  photo  on  the 
grandparents  and  other  relatives. 

Jim  Spoerhase,  News’  wire  edi¬ 
tor  and  staff  writer,  sent  a  special 
story  to  the  Forum  along  with 
reunion  pictures. 

Mr.  Paulson  declared: 

“It  sure  is  a  great  deal  when 
a  couple  of  newspapers  with  no 
prior  contacts  can  work  together 
as  well  as  we  did  on  this  story. 
I  trust  we  will  have  occasion  to 
do  it  again  sometime.” 

■ 

Famous  Work  of  Art 
Christmas  Feature 

Columbus,  Ga. 

The  Columbus  Ledger  on 
Christmas  Day  devoted  the  entire 
front  page  to  a  full  color  repro¬ 
duction  of  “Rest  on  the  Flight 
Into  Egypt”  by  Paola  Veronese 
(circa  1573). 

The  reproduction  of  the  paint¬ 
ing  represented  a  challenging  col¬ 
or  assignment  and  is  believed  to 
be  one  of  the  few  times  that  a 


painting  of  the  fame  of  the  Vero¬ 
nese  has  been  reproduced,  by  a 
daily  newspaper  on  newsprint  with 
a  high  speed  press. 

Recently  equipped  with  com¬ 
plete  Curtis  Color  System,  the 
Ledger  produced  its  own  color 
separations  and  zincs  for  the  full- 
page  color  reproductions. 

■ 

Fund  Surplus  Spent 
For  Gilts  to  POWs 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Korean  War  returnee  prisoners- 
of-war  from  Wisconsin  and  Up¬ 
per  Michigan  were  the  benefici¬ 
aries  of  a  “liquidating  dividend" 
from  Milwaukee  Sentinel  readers 
who  contributed  to  the  Korean 
Overseas  Christmas  Fund  in  three 
previous  years. 

The  Sentinel  discontinued  its 
fund  with  the  cessation  of  hos¬ 
tilities  in  Korea  in  1953,  but  there 
was  $1,747.50  left  out  of  the  $30,- 
196.34  collected  at  Christmas, 
1952. 

To  use  the  surplus  to  its  best 
advantage,  the  Sentinel  used  the 
best  available  sources  to  compile 
a  list  of  89  Wisconsin  and  Up¬ 
per  Michigan  returned  Korean 
prisoners  of  war. 

To  each  of  these,  an  electric 
clock  was  sent  as  a  Christmas 
gift  of  Milwaukee  Sentinel  readers. 

The  name  of  the  recipient  was 
engraved  on  the  base  of  each 
clock,  along  with  the  following  in¬ 
scription: 

“From  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
Readers 

Christmas  1953” 

■ 

Christmas  Day  Ads 
Bring  Out  Shoppers 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  only 
Wisconsin  metropolitan  daily  to 
publish  every  day  of  the  year,  had 
a  record-breaking  Christmas  Day 
edition  of  68  pages  with  a  total 
of  115,749  lines  of  paid  adver¬ 
tising. 

As  a  result  of  the  special  sales 
that  merchants  announced  in  the 
Christmas  Day  Sentinel,  business 
on  Saturday  was  reported  to  be 
better  than  the  day-after-Christ- 
mas  sales  of  a  year  ago. 

■ 

Good  Fellotvs  Fund 
Revived  in  Vermont 

Burlington,  Vt. 

Publisher  William  Loeb’s  Bur¬ 
lington  Daily  News  and  Vermont 
Sunday  News  revived  the  Good 
Fellows  Club  Christmas  Fund 
campaign  after  a  one  year’s  lapse. 
It  had  been  conducted  annually 
since  1939. 

This  Christmas  the  total  collect¬ 
ed  was  $1,126.75.  Of  this  amount 
$631.34  was  collected  by  public 
officials  selling  the  Daily  News  in 
the  business  section  on  Good  Fel¬ 
lows  Day.  The  rest  of  the  money 
came  from  individual  contribu¬ 
tions  and  from  cash  containers 
which  were  placed  throughout  the 
area  by  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 
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Charlotte  Montgomery^  Automobile  Editor  of  Good  Housekeeping  Maga¬ 
zine  (“The  Woman  and  Her  Car”)  wrote  the  many  features  and  fillers 
in  this  clipsheet.  Mrs.  Montgomery  is  wulely  known  for  her  twice-a-month 
page  “The  Womans  Viewpoint”  in  Tide  Magazine,  and  for  features  in 
Today's  Woman,  Nation's  Business,  Parents,  and  various  other  magazines. 
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One  of  ft  series  from  the  ISational  Automobile 
Dealers  Association  —  Any  material  contained 
herein  may  he  reproduced  without  permission. 
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this  clip  sheet 
for  women’s  page 
use  was  sent 
every  newspaper 
editor... if  you 
missed  yours,  we’ll 
gladly  send  another. 
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Georgia  Will 
Have  Another 
Daily  Paper 

Carrollton,  Ga. 

The  Times-Free  Press,  a  home¬ 
town  newspaper  for  84  years,  will 
begin  daily  publication  with  state, 
national  and  in¬ 
ternational  news 
starting  Jan.  18, 
according  to  an 
announce- 
ment  by  J.  R. 

Dean,  editor  and 
publisher. 

Mr.  Dean  said 
t  h  e  newspaper, 
which  has  been 
published  semi¬ 
weekly,  will  have 
daily  publication  Dean 


N.Y.  Tribune's  Thees  NLRB  Rejects 
On  BNF  Committee  Jurisdiction  in 

Publisher  Case 


John  D.  Thees,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Richard  Murray,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  the  New  York 
World  -  Telegram  &  Sun,  and 
Charles  G.  Burke,  vicepresident, 
Moloney  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc., 
were  among  a  committee  of  16 
executives  named  this  week  to  as¬ 
sist  Chairman  Malcolm  Muir, 
president,  Newsweek  magazine,  in 
planning  Brand  Names  Day  — 
1954. 

Announcement  was  made  by 
Barry  T.  Leithead,  president  of 
Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Brand 
Names  Foundation,  Inc.  Mr. 
Leithead  said  the  annual  confer¬ 
ence  on  brand  and  advertising 
themes  which  climaxes  the  Foun- 


Washington 

It  would  not  serve  the  purposes 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  make 
small  newspapers  whose  business 
is  almost  wholly  intrastate  sub¬ 
ject  to  its  procedures,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  ruled 
in  a  precedent-building  case. 

Involved  in  the  proceeding  are 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  Journal 
and  the  Los  Angeles  News,  oper¬ 
ated  by  Mutual  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company;  the  Independent 
Review  Company;  City  News  Ser¬ 
vice  of  Los  Angeles;  Los  Angeles 
Newspaper  Service  Bureau,  Inc. 
Common  ownership,  officers,  di¬ 
rectors,  and  business  quarters. 


which  is  developing  through  the 
cases  of  the  Palm  Springs  Com¬ 
munity  Television  Corporation, 
the  Hollow  Tree  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  Rutledge  Paper 
Products  Co. 

■ 

Personal  Data 
Put  in  Replies 
To  Santa  Notes 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 

The  Bergen  Evening  Record 
served  as  Santa’s  personal  secre¬ 
tary  during  the  Christmas  season, 
answering  about  500  pieces  of 
mail  for  the  old  gentleman  from 
youngsters  in  about  a  dozen  towns 
in  its  circulation  area. 

Arrangements  were  made  with 
local  postmasters  to  forward  this 
mail  to  the  Bergen  Record.  For 


Monday  through  Friday.  Leased  dation’s  year-round  activities  will,  caused  the  NLRB  to  class  all  as  years,  unless  a  local  civic  group 


wires  of  the  United  Press  will  de¬ 
liver  outside  news.  Daily  reports 
from  a  Washington  correspondent, 
features,  news  pictures  and  comics 
have  been  lined  up  for  the  daily. 

“We  have  been  considering  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  daily  newspaper  for 
the  last  several  years,”  Mr.  Dean 
said.  “The  plan  was  developed 
over  a  lengthy  period,  during 
which  machinery  was  replaced,  fa¬ 
cilities  bettered  and  an  experi¬ 
enced  and  expert  staff  collected. 

“We  feel  that  our  move  is  in 
keeping  with  the  best  interests  of 
Carrollton,  which  has  grown  to 
such  an  extent  that  advertisers  are 
seeking  more  space  and  more  fre¬ 
quent  publication,”  he  added. 

The  Carroll  County  Times  was 
founded  in  1870  and  the  Carroll 
Free  Press  in  1883.  In  1942,  they 
merged  under  one  ownership  and 
continued  to  operate  as  separate 
weeklies  on  two  different  publica¬ 
tion  dates.  Both  papers  were 
bought  by  Mr.  Dean  in  1947  and 
the  next  year  they  were  combined 
into  a  semi-weekly. 

Following  his  graduation  from 


be  held  April  28  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  in  New  York  City. 

ASR's  Straus  Opens 
Own  PR  Operation 

Louis  D.  Straus,  for  the  past 
15  years  public  relations  and  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  the  American 
Safety  Razor  Corporation,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  of  December  31  to  open 
his  own  public  relations  office  in 
the  Times  Tower.  Times  Square, 
New  York. 

Mr.  Straus  retains  ASR  as  a 
client,  and  in  addition  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  Flex-Let  Watch-Band 
Corporation  and  the  Vim  Stores. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Silurians  (25  Year  club  of  New 
York  newspaper  men)  and  a  for¬ 
mer  treasurer  of  the  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  Public  Relations 
Society  of  America. 

■ 

Food  Promotion  Calendar 
Sent  to  Advertisers 

Promotion  events  in  the  food 
industry  for  the  year,  1954,  have 


single  employer  in  an  action 
initiated  by  the  Office  Employes 
Union  (AFL). 

The  company  purchases  annu¬ 
ally  about  $18,000  worth  of  news¬ 
print  which  moves  in  interstate 
commerce;  buys  a  legal  news  serv¬ 
ice  transmitted  from  Chicago;  has 
14  of  its  4,200  subscribers  out¬ 
side  the  state  of  publication.  Also, 
the  employer  sells  advertising  and 
other  services  to  firms  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  from  which 
$30,000  revenue  is  derived  annu¬ 
ally;  and  it  receives  $50  weekly 
from  United  Press  for  tips  on  le¬ 
gal  stories. 

Reviewing  the  circumstances, 
the  Board  declared: 

“We  find  that  the  employer’s 
operations  affect  commerce 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 
However,  neither  the  employer’s 
indirect  out-of-state  sales,  which 
amount  to  approximately  $32,000, 
nor  its  direct  out-of-state  pur¬ 
chases  which  amount  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $18,000,  considered  sep¬ 
arately  or  together,  are  sufficient¬ 
ly  large  in  volume  to  warrant  a 


had  requested  the  Santa  mail,  the 
letters  had  been  destroyed. 

Each  of  the  children  who  wrote 
to  Santa  this  season  was  surprised 
to  get  a  personal  letter  in  reply 
on  Santa’s  own  two-color  station¬ 
ery. 

Here’s  how  the  Christmas  pro¬ 
motion  was  worked: 

About  75  per  cent  of  the  letters 
had  return  addresses  or  their 
sender  could  be  traced  by  name 
and  postmark.  A  telephone  call 
was  made  to  the  parents,  inform¬ 
ing  them  of  the  Record’s  plan  and 
asking  help  in  composing  the 
message  to  the  youngsters.  The 
parents  supplied  the  information 
about  food  and  other  habits,  and 
the  Record  Santa  staff  rounded 
out  the  letter  of  about  200  words. 

The  personal  replies  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  Leonard  Goldblatt,  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  and  Arthur  Us- 
cher  and  Carl  F.  Jellinghaus,  ed¬ 
itorial  staffers. 

The  promotion  was  not  started 
until  about  eight  days  before 
Christmas,  and  many  thousands 
of  Santa  letters  had  been  de- 


the  University  of  Wisconsin  jour-  listed  in  calendar  format  by  Ending  that  its  operations  have  a  stroyed  by  that  time 
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nalism  school,  Mr,  Dean  worked 
for  the  Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle, 
Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald  and  Rich¬ 
mond  (Ind.)  Palladium.  From 
1926  to  1947,  he  was  with  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer 
and  at  the  time  of  his  resigna¬ 
tion  was  shipping  editor  and  as¬ 
sistant  financial  editor. 

Eugene  E.  Speight,  formerly 
general  manager  of  the  Lafayette 
(La.)  Progress,  co-publisher  of 
the  Lake  Wales  (Fla.)  Daily  High¬ 
lander  and  reporter  for  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Daily  News,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager  of  the 
new  daily. 

Ken  Hogg,  who  won  the  Pall 
Mall  Award  while  a  reporter  for 
the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger  and 
who  was  news  editor  of  the  Bar¬ 
tow  (Fla.)  Herald  last  Summer 
when  it  won  three  state  awards, 
and  who  has  worked  on  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and 
Americus,  Ga..  has  been  named 
news  editor. 


Supermarket  News  for  use  by  food 
advertisers  throughout  the  coming 
year. 

Copies  of  the  calendar  arc  cur¬ 
rently  being  distributed  to  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  and  manufacturers 
in  the  food  industry.  It  contains 
a  month-by-month  reminder  of  12 
merchandise  items  that  will  be 
featured  by  supermarkets  during 
the  month;  a  list  of  the  holidays 
and  merchandising  events  for  each 
month;  as  well  as  the  dates  and 
places  of  conventions  of  interest 
to  the  food  industry. 

■ 

Funds  for  Families 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

The  Adopt-a-Family  Christmas 
Fund,  sponsored  for  the  sixth  year 
by  the  Phoenix  Gazette  and  the 
Phoenix  Community  Council,  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  2,000  contribu¬ 
tions  totalling  $9,706.45.  Some 
1,352  less  fortunate  families  bene¬ 
fited  on  Christmas  Day  through 
the  city’s  generosity. 


substantial  enough  impact  upon 
interstate  commerce  for  us  to  as¬ 
sert  jurisdiction  in  this  case.  Nor 
do  we  believe  the  employer  can 
be  called  an  instrumentality  or 
channel  of  interstate  commerce. 
Upon  the  basis  of  the  above  fac¬ 
tors  and  on  the  record  as  a  whole, 
we  find  that  it  would  not  effectu¬ 
ate  the  policies  of  the  Act  to  as¬ 
sert  jurisdiction  in  this  case.” 

Two  of  the  concurring  Board 
members  (Abe  Murdock  and  Ivar 
H.  Peterson)  noted  that  the  em¬ 
ployer  subscribes  to  none  of  the 
interstate  wire  services  or  syndi¬ 
cated  feature  services  available  to 
publishers.  Less  than  two  per 
cent  of  the  total  news  content  of 
the  employer’s  daily  newspaper 
consists  of  material  supplied  it  by 
the  two  interstate  weekly  mail 
services  referred  to  above.  The 
company  receives  only  $210  a 
year  from  out-of-state  subscribers 
and  only  $50  a  week  from  U.P. 

The  decision  continues  a  trend 


That  it  was  a  success  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  telephone  calls 
thanking  the  Record  for  giving  the 
children  an  added  thrill  for  the 
holidays. 

Two  of  the  letters  indicated 
families  which  were  destitute. 
These  were  turned  over  to  the 
Elks  for  investigation  and  assis¬ 
tance. 

■ 

192  Pages  in  Texas 

Longview,  Texas 
The  Longview  Daily  News  and 
Longview  Morning  Journal  on 
Jan.  1  published  a  192-page  East 
Texas  Industrial  Progress  edition. 
■ 

Wins  Writing  Prize 

Cincinnati 
Clark  B.  Firestone,  former 
Times-Star  associate  editor,  who 
retired  recently,  has  been  awarded 
the  1953  Sachs  Fund  prize  of 
$500  for  outstanding  prose  and 
poetry  writing. 
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In  Color  Oil  Wire 
Orange  Bowl  Fix 

Oklahoma  City 

The  Daily  Oklahoman  blos¬ 
somed  forth  New  Year’s  Day  with 
its  first  color  photo  on  page  one. 

The  photograph  showed  three 
Oklahomans  in  a  delegation  of 
rooters  at  the  Orange  Bowl  foot¬ 
ball  game  in  Miami,  Fla.  Richard 
Cobb.  Oklahoman  photographer, 
made  the  pictures  and  processed 
color  separations  in  the  Miama 
Herald's  new  color  darkroom.  The 
three  negatives  were  transmitted 
over  Associated  Press  Wirephoto. 
At  the  Oklahoma  City  end.  Cliff 
King  and  Jim  Lucas  prepared 
prints  for  the  engraving  depart¬ 
ment. 

Saturday  a  color  picture,  of 
football  action,  was  processed  in 
the  same  manner. 

In  leasing  the  Wirephoto  lines 
for  24  hours,  the  Oklahoman  also 
transmitted  25  sequence  pictures 
of  the  game. 

luicy  Photographic 
Coverage  of  Events 

Miami,  Fla. 

Nine  Miami  Herald  staff  photog¬ 
raphers,  headed  by  Tony  Barnet, 
installed  and  trundled  about  800 
pounds  of  electrical  equipment  to 
provide  special  lighting  effects  for 
the  myriad  events  in  the  Orange 
Bowl  and  elsewhere. 

“They  brought  back  hundreds 
of  pictures,  probably  as  intensive 
coverage  as  any  metropolitan 
newspaper  has  given  to  any  simi¬ 
lar  event  anywhere,”  the  Herald 
said. 

Color  was  the  big  weapon  of 
the  Daily  News  which  proclaimed 
that  it  had  given  its  readers  the 
first  spot  news  color  pictures  ever 
printed  of  the  carnival. 

It  boasted  records  for  speed  in 
four  color-processing. 

The  only  scoring  play  of  the 
bowl  grid  game  was  caught  ( I ) 
in  color  from  the  sidelines  by 
Walter  Davis;  (2)  in  color  by  Ed 
Pierce  with  a  “Big  Bertha”  shot 
from  the  press  box;  (3)  in  a  se¬ 
quence  of  pictures  by  Mike  Free¬ 
man  using  the  Owl  Eye  camera 
from  the  press  box. 

The  engraving  department  made 
plates  for  two  color  pages  in  just 
under  seven  hours. 

In  its  New  Year’s  Day  edition 
the  paper  published  13  color  shots, 
.56  black  and  white  shots.  In  a 
special  Orange  Bowl  game  edition, 
the  News  ran  an  eight-column 
picture  in  full  color  showing  the 
pageantry  of  the  halftime  show, 
two  additional  color  photos,  and 
28  black  and  white  pictures. 

■ 

68-Page  Edition 

Janesville.  Wis. 

The  Janesville  Gazette  pub¬ 
lished  a  68-page,  three-section 
New  Year’s  edition,  presenting  a 
review  of  1953  in  the  fields  of 
building,  industry,  government  and 
agriculture.  Several  full -page  col¬ 
or  ads  were  included. 

editor  (S  publisher  f 


Hound  Their  Beats 

continued  from  page  13 


day,  fair  weather  or  foul,  until  his 
rescue  is  effected. 

His  only  shelter  is  an  old  army 
pup  tent.  Included  among  other 
equipment  is  a  telephone,  1 0-gallon 
container  of  coffee,  a  case  of 
beans,  a  telescope,  and  a  portable 
typewriter  on  which  he  turns  out 
his  daily  column,  "Once  Over 
Lightly.” 

Ring  New  Years  Belz 
Not  .fust  a  Slogan 

Assigned  to  write  a  New  Year’s 
piece  in  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin,  Henry  R.  Darling  got  a 
lead  by  calling  four  persons  whose 
names  were  respectively.  Ring, 
New.  Years  and  Belz. 

Reporter  Darling  found  that 
they  represented  a  fairly  accurate 
cross-section  of  what  most  Phila¬ 
delphians  were  doing  on  that 
night.  Ring  went  to  a  night  club; 
New  spent  the  evening  at  home. 
Years  went  to  Church  and  Belz 
visited  friends. 

3  Reporters  at  Movies 
With  Supreme  Court 

Washington 

Three  reporters,  one  each  from 
AP,  U.P.,  and  INS,  went  to  the 
movies  twice  this  week,  which  in 
itself  isn’t  quite  newsworthy.  But 
the  fact  that  the  only  other  per¬ 
sons  in  the  audience  were  the  jus¬ 
tices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  makes  the  happen¬ 
ing  worthy  of  news  note 

The  court  this  week  heard  ap¬ 
peals  in  two  movie  censorship 
cases,  one  involving  “M”  and  the 
other  “La  Ronde.”  The  justices 
held  press  attendance  at  special 
screenings  to  one  from  each  of 
the  three  wire  associations. 

‘Pistol  Expert' 

And  Neighborhood  Hero 

Oklahoma  City 

Bill  Van  Dyke,  reporter  for  the 
Daily  Oklahoman,  is  a  marksman; 
he  has  a  medal  proclaiming  him 
“Pistol  Expert.” 

He’s  also  a  neighborhood  hero. 

His  next  door  neighbor  tele¬ 
phoned  at  4  a.m.  that  a  man  was 
trying  to  break  in  the  house.  Mr. 
Van  Dyke  picked  up  a  .45  pistol 
and  went  into  action.  He  clipped 
the  fleeing  intruder  in  both  legs. 
The  man  was  held  for  burglary, 
assault  with  intent  to  kill  and  as¬ 
sault  with  a  deadly  weapon. 

Oklahoma  Safety  Council  gave 
the  reporter  a  bronze  medal  in¬ 
scribed  “Pistol  Expert.” 

■ 

Christmas  Funds 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Three  Indianapolis  newspapers 
raised  a  total  of  $140,923  in 
Christmas  charity  funds  this  year, 
the  Times  reported  $101,239,  the 
Star  $22,651  and  the  News 
$17,033. 
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Williams  Sells 
Elizabeth  City 
Doily  to  Dear 

Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

Edwin  Moss  Williams,  who 
since  Nov.  16,  1949,  has  published 
the  Elizabeth  City  Daily  Ad¬ 
vance,  has  .sold  the  afternoon 
paper  to  Dear  Publications  and 
Radio,  Inc.,  of  New  Jersey  and 
will  devote  his  full  time  to  serving 
as  North  American  representative 
for  the  Economist  Inteligence  Unit 
which  is  as.sociated  with  the  Lon¬ 
don  Economist. 

Mr.  Williams  has  opened  offices 
at  1 1 1  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
In  his  new  post,  the  former  vice- 
president  and  business  manager  of 
the  United  Press  will  handle  the 
entire  output  of  the  Economist  In¬ 
telligence  Unit,  consisting  of  quar¬ 
terly  reports  of  economic  news, 
special  re.search  work  in  70  coun¬ 
tries,  and  economic  news  services 
for  daily  newspapers. 

Associated  with  him  in  the 
Economist  program  will  be  Dow- 
ard  M.  Jones,  who  was  publisher 
of  the  Sanford  Florida  Daily 
Builder,  also  owned  by  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams,  which  was  liquidated  last 
week. 

Sale  of  the  Daily  Advance  was 
handled  by  Vincent  J.  Manno. 
New  York  newspaper  broker.  The 
Advance  was  launched  in  1911. 

*  *  * 

Sale  of  the  Alamogordo  (N.  M.) 
News  has  been  announced  by  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Morgan  and  her  two  sons, 
Ralph  W.  Morgan  and  State  Sena¬ 
tor  Murray  E.  Morgan.  The  new 
owners  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rolland 
Jacquart  of  Sublette,  Kan.,  and 
Billie  Holder,  Garden  City,  Kan. 

Mr.  Holder,  with  the  Garden 
City  Telegram  the  past  five  years, 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  Alamo¬ 
gordo  weekly.  He  is  a  veteran  of 
23  years  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 

*  *  * 

Pete  and  Maggi  Giannettino. 
editor  and  business  manager,  re¬ 
spectively,  of  the  Dealing  (N. 
M.)  Graphic  and  Denting  Head¬ 
light,  have  resigned  in  order  to 
enter  newspaper  work  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

L.  CaiUer  Kaanta  of  Denver 

took  over  operation  of  Doming 

Newspapers  on  Jan.  1,  it  has  been 
announced  by  Brig.  Gen.  and  Mrs. 
C.  G.  Sage,  publishers. 

*  *  * 

Donald  J.  Morrison,  son  of  a 
former  partner  in  the  Waurika 
(Okla.)  News-Democrat,  weekly, 
has  purchased  the  interest  of  the 
late  C.  S.  Storms  in  the  paper. 

♦  •  ♦ 

Miss  Margaret  H.  Stukel  has 
sold  the  Pender  (Neb.)  Times  to 
Williard  A.  Diederichs,  who  has 
been  employed  in  the  production 
department  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
dailies.  The  deal  was  negotiated 
by  Herman  H.  Koch,  Sioux  City, 
la.,  newspaper  broker. 


Great  Bend  Tribime 
Buys  Semi-Weekly 

Great  Bend,  Kan. 

On  Jan.  1  the  50-year-old  semi- 
weekly  Herald-Press  became  the 
property  of  the  Tribune  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  publishers  of  the 
Great  Bend  Daily  Tribune.  The 
Sunday  edition  of  the  Herald- 
Press  will  be  suspended  but  the 
Thursday  edition  will  be  contin¬ 
ued  independently  of  the  Tribune. 

■All  10  employe-stockholders  in 
the  Herald-Press  sold  their  stock 
and  elected  to  remain  with  the 
new  organization.  The  Tribune  is 
published  by  the  third  generation 
of  Townsleys.  Bailey  -  Krehbiel 
Newspaper  Service  handled  the 
transaction. 

Renovo  (Pa.)  Record 
Purchased  by  Group 

Renovo,  Pa. 

The  Renovo  Record  has  been 
sold  for  an  undisclosed  price  to  a 
group  headed  by  Harlin  G.  Mur- 
relle  of  Sayre,  Pa. 

Mr.  Murrelle,  who  bought  the 
newspaper  from  Jack  Smythe,  is 
part  owner  of  the  Ocean  City 
(N.  J.)  Sentinel.  The  new  owners 
named  John  Southard  as  general 
manager  of  the  Record.  He  was 
formerly  connected  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Corn¬ 
ing  (N.  Y.)  Leader.  Grover 

Young  will  continue  as  editor. 

*  *  * 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Roy  H.  Thomson,  president  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  Independent 
and  head  of  a  group  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Canada,  has  acquired 
three  South  Florida  weeklies,  in 
association  with  Loyal  Phillips, 
publisher  of  the  Independent.  The 
purchase  included  the  Punta  Gor- 
da  Herald,  Clewiston  News  and 
Hendry  County  News.  They  will 
be  run  under  local  management. 
♦  *  ♦ 

Alva,  Okla. 

Courier  Publishing  Company 
has  purchased  the  Review  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  from  James  C. 
Nance  and  Joe  W.  McBride.  The 
new  company  will  continue  to 
publish  the  Alva  Review-Courier, 
a  daily,  and  the  Alva  Weekly 
Record.  Brooks  H.  Bicknell  is 
president. 

*  *  « 

Marshall  Gabriel,  University  of 
Minnesota  graduate  and  formerly 
associated  with  a  number  of  mid¬ 
west  newspapers,  has  purchased 
the  Plymouth  (Wis.)  Review 
from  A.  L.  Petermann,  publisher 
since  1947.  Recently  returned  to 
Minneapolis,  Mr.  Gabriel  spent 
three  years  in  Europe  as  a  free 
lance  writer  and  photographer. 

■ 

First  Doily  in  Uganda 

Uganda  had  its  first  daily  news¬ 
paper  this  week,  the  Uganda  Mail 
making  its  bow  Jan.  4.  Five  Af¬ 
rican  weeklies  have  been  started 
in  the  last  year  and  there  are  now 
12  vernacular  newspapers  in  the 
protectorate. 
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Intertype  Mixer 

is  a  must  for  every  plant 


No  PRINTING  PLANT  Can  well  afford  to  be  without 
at  least  one  Intertype  Mixer  Line  Composing 
machine. . .  First  of  all,  its  versatility  makes  even 
hard-to-do  jobs  profitable  business. . .  It  sets  all 
kinds  of  matter — mixed  composition,  text,  display, 
classified,  listings,  catalogs,  etc. . .  And  thanks  to 
continuous  distribution,  it  does  all  this  at  practi¬ 
cally  straight-matter  speed. 

Intertype  Mixer  machines  save  time  and  extra 
motions,  too.  The  finger-flip  mixer  shift  mixes 


as  many  as  six  faces  in  the  same  line  and  without 
changing  magazine  positions.  The  no -turn  auto¬ 
shift  uses  power  instead  of  push  to  change  maga¬ 
zines.  The  AUTOSPACER  eliminates  the  use  of  quads 
and  spacebands  for  setting  white  space. 

For  definite  proof  of  the  need  for  a  modem 
Mixer  in  your  shop,  why  not  ask  your  Intertype 
representative  to  analyze  the  type  of  work  you 
are  doing. . .  Ask  him  to  prove  that  an  intertype 
MIXER  will  be  both  practical  and  profitable  to  you 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION ,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1.  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  Boston 
In  Canada:  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Halifax 


Finger-flip  mixer  shift 
mixes  faces  from 
adjacent  magazines 


No-turn  magazine  shift 
uses  power  instead 
of  push 


PLANT  and  EQUIPMENT 

■  ■  —  SECTION 


RIT  Agency  Offers 
Data  on  tndusfry 


Latest  area  of  activity  for  the 

Graphic  Arts  Research  Department  ^ ^ - - 

Technology  is  an  a^ncy  to  col- 

lect,  evaluate,  and  disseminate  in-  ■■ 

formation  for  the  industry. 

In  the  IflBHlIiBBHUHIliHIBHii^HBHHBIBBHiliHlHi 

first  industry-wide,  non-sponsored 

information  service.  GARD  is  DISTINCTIVE  exterior  marks  the  architect's  design  for  the  new  plant 
helping  to  meet  an  urgent  need,  of  the  Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Evening  Outlook.  Completion  of  the 
Member  of  an  industry  still  largely  building  and  installation  of  new  equipment,  including  a  five-unit  press, 
peopled  by  individual  small  busi¬ 
nessmen,  the  small  shop  owner  has 
not  previously  had  a  central  source 
to  turn  to  for  help  in  solving  his 
problem-s  on  a  no-charge  basis. 

Often,  valuable  products  and  tech¬ 
niques,  which  would  have  aided  in 
eliminating  these  problems,  went 
unnoticed  because  he  knew  of  no 
source  to  ask.  At  the  same  time, 
individual  achievements  remained 
unknown  to  the  field  as  a  whole 
because  the  busy  printer  could  not 
take  the  time  to  prepare  a  scholarly 
article  for  the  trade  press. 

Believing  that  information  un¬ 
used  is  valueless,  GARD  has 
worked  to  develop  an  Information 
Service  which  can  collect  and  re¬ 
ceive  data  on  new  techniques,  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  processes  as  they  are 
discovered,  maintain  this  data  in 
a  central  hie,  and  quickly  and  ef¬ 
ficiently  furnish  data  in  response  to 
inquiries  from  individuals  and 
firms.  To  carry  out  this  program, 
the  Information  Service  has  been 
organized  around  a  coordinator  to 
serve  as  liaison  between  GARD’s 
technicians  and  the  men  in  the 
trade,  and  a  technical  librarian  to 
maintain  the  Service’s  stock  in 
trade  of  facts,  figures,  and  ideas. 

Work  has  already  been  done  in 
answering  inquiries  ranging  from: 

"What  is  the  name  and  address  of  New  Aurora  (III.)  Beacon-News  plant  which  was  constructed  in  two 
a  firm  manufacturing  gravure 
presses?”  to  ‘“Can  you  give  me  a 
report  on  the  extent  of  collotype 
printing  in  America?” 


TYPICAL  of  futuristic  architec¬ 
ture  in  Sao  Paulo  is  the  impressive 
new  home  of  O  Estado  de  Sao 
Paulo,  one  of  the  most  important 
newspapers  in  Brazil  and  Latin 
America. 


EARLY  IN  1955  the  Portsmouth  (Ohio)  Times  of  the  Brush-Moore 
group  expects  to  occupy  this  new  plant  which  will  contain  a  five-unit 
press  purchased  from  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal.  The  building  will  be 
located  near  the  Scioto  County  Courthouse. 


Boston  Post  Plans 
20-Slory  Bnilding 


The  Boston  (Mass.)  Post’s  new 
plant  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
on  April  1,  1956.  Plans  for  the 
building  were  announced  recently. 

The  air-conditioned  building  will 
be  20  stories  high,  with  floors 
above  the  first  being  leased,  the 
paper  said.  Mechanical  depart¬ 
ments,  mailing  and  shipping  will 
be  located  in  the  basement  and 
sub-basement  while  editorial  and 
business  offices  will  be  found  on 
the  first-street-floor.  The  Post 
declared  that  the  basement  and 
sub-basement  will  be  designed  “to 
withstand  A-Bomb  blasts.” 

Area  taken  up  by  the  new  build¬ 
ing  will  amount  to  42,066  square 
feet — an  entire  city  block. 


Full  description  of  plant  will  be  found  on  Page  67). 


If  j 
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PURELY  FUNCTIONAL,  with  beauty  in  simplicity,  the  new  home  SELF-SERVICE  principles  are  incorporated  into  the  layout  of  the  new 

of  the  Waynesboro  (Pa.)  Record  Herald  is  constructed  with  .allowance  home  of  me  Escondido  (Calif.)  Daily  Times-Advocate  which  was  de¬ 
fer  the  greatest  possible  clear  floor  space  for  each  operation  of  the  signed  by  Co-publishers  Fred  W.  Speers  and  H.  R.  McClintock.  The 

newspaper  and  commercial  printing  business.  A  storage  area  has  entire  newspaper  operation  flows  around  the  printing  section  which  is 

enough  room  for  a  year's  supply  of  newsprint.  housed  in  a  pentagonal  room  in  the  center  of  the  75xl00-foot  building. 
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Goss  Presses  Turned  Out 
In  New  Chicago  Factory 


Goss  Printing  Press  Company, 
is  in  full  production  in  its  new 
$5,250,000  plant  in  Chicago,  turn¬ 
ing  out  newspaper,  magazine  and 
rotogravure  presses. 

The  new  plant,  said  to  be  the 
only  one  in  the  world  designed 
specifically  for  the  manufacture  of 
rotary  printing  presses,  stands  on 
a  40'4  acre  tract  in  an  outlying 
Chicago  industrial  area.  The 
manufacturing  area  consists  of 
368,000  square  feet.  Offices  oc¬ 
cupy  another  49,420  square  feet. 

.Streamlined  Production 
The  one-floor,  steel-brick-glass 
structure  is  streamlined  for  effi¬ 
cient  production,  with  raw  ma¬ 
terials  coming  in  at  one  corner 
and  moving  through  heavy  ma¬ 
chining  and  various  light  machin¬ 
ing  departments  to  sub-assemblies 
and  finally  to  the  erection  floor. 

Goss  supplies  printing  presses 
for  the  entire  newspaper  field 
—  flatbed,  web  presses,  tubular 
presses,  single-width  and  double¬ 
width  with  semi-cylindrical  presses 
and  multi-color  presses,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  full  line  of  stereotype 
equipment.  Goss’  Headliner  is  the 
firm’s  biggest  selling  press  in  the 
rotary  press  field. 

Sixty-eight  years  to  the  day 
after  the  founding  of  the  Goss 
company,  stockholders  assembled 
last  Dec.  22  for  their  first  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  new  plant  and  offices 
at  which  they  re-elected  directors 
and  officers. 

Officers  Reelected 
Officers  of  the  company  are 
R.  C.  Corlett,  president;  J.  A. 
Riggs,  executive  vicepresident  and 
general  manager;  C.  S.  Crafts, 
vicepresident  —  engineering;  C.  S. 
Reilly,  vicepresident  —  sales;  A. 
•O.  Holmberg,  vicepresident  — 
manufacturing;  W.  T.  Goss,  vice- 
president;  K.  J.  Williams,  treas¬ 
urer;  and  M.  E.  Oliphant,  secre¬ 
tary. 

Mr.  Corlett,  in  a  message  to 
stockholders,  stated:  “Today  the 
•  Goss  company  is  the  unques¬ 
tioned  leader  in  its  field  with 
physical  and  financial  assets  un- 


cqualed  by  any  of  its  competitors. 
Looking  to  the  future,  our  com¬ 
pany  is  in  a  good,  stable  finan¬ 
cial  condition;  a  vigorous  pro¬ 
gram  of  research  and  development 
of  products  should  help  maintain 
our  competitive  lead;  a  policy 
throughout  the  organization  to 
train  and  bring  along  second  line 
personnel  should  insure  a  sound 
management;  the  new  location  and 
modern  plant  should  contribute 
much  towards  acquiring  and  hold¬ 
ing  skilled  labor  and  high  caliber 
engineering  and  office  personnel, 
as  well  as  enable  us  to  manufac¬ 
ture  more  economically  and  effi¬ 
ciently.” 

Founded  in  Chicago 

Besides  its  large  investment  in 
new  plant  and  efficient  machine 
tools,  the  Goss  company  has  a 
sizable  reserve  of  cash  and  ne¬ 
gotiable  securities.  In  addition  to 
its  new  Chicago  plant,  Goss  has 
an  English  subsidiary,  the  Goss 
Printing  Press  Company,  Ltd.,  lo¬ 
cated  in  Preston,  Lancastershire, 
with  sales  offices  in  London. 

Eounders  of  the  Goss  company 
were  Jacob  J.  Walser,  first  presi¬ 
dent;  Samuel  G.  Goss,  Erederick 

L.  Goss,  Benjamin  E.  Babcock, 
David  Allard  and  Julia  Babcock. 
They  launched  the  business  in 
rented  quarters  in  Chicago  and 
did  not  have  building  of  their 
own  for  the  first  six  years.  A 
third  brother,  W.  T.  Goss,  joined 
the  company  later. 

Big  Fire 

The  company  was  nearly 
burned  out  of  existence  in  1887 
by  a  fire  that  destroyed  the  C. 

M.  Bullock  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany’s  plant  in  which  the  Goss 
company  rented  space.  Later  the 
Goss  company  bought  a  tract  of 
land  near  South  Paulina  Street 
and  built  a  two-story  plant.  Over 
the  years  11  additions  were  built 
at  the  Paulina  Street  site. 

First  manufacturing  departments 
were  moved  to  the  new  Goss 
plant  in  June,  1951,  when  the 
first  section  was  completed.  Ma¬ 
jor  operations  were  carried  on  in 


For  Publishers  Looking  Ahead  to 
PRESSROOM  EXPANSION 
60  UNITS  HOE  20  FOLDERS 

Steel  Cylinders — Roller  Bearings — 22% " — Spray  Fountains 
Reels — T  ensions — Pasters 

AVAILABLE  AS  SEXTUPLES  or  OCTUPLES. 

This  equipment  is  located  at  the 
PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN  and  will  be  released 
commencing  Fail  of  1954. 

Inspection  in  Operation  by  Appointment 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  35,  N.  Y. 


Air  view  of  new  Goss  Printing  Company  plant  in  Chicago.  Plant  area 
covers  SV2  acres,  with  streamlined  production  for  the  manufacture  of 
newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses. 


the  old  plant  until  last  Fall,  when 
the  large  addition  to  the  plant 
was  completed.  New  offices  were 
finished  last  Thanksgiving. 

Noted  for  Stability 

As  nearly  as  can  be  determined, 
the  first  press  sold  by  Goss  was 
an  eight-page  rotary  unit  installed 
in  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Herald  plant.  Presses  in  those  days 
were  belt  driven  and  powered  by 
steam  boilers.  , 

During  its  entire  history,  Goss 
company  has  been  noted  for  its 
stability,  having  had  only  six 
presidents.  President  Corlett,  who 
has  directed  the  organization  since 
1942,  has  been  with  Goss  35 
years.  All  of  the  company’s  top 
executives  started  in  the  engineer¬ 
ing  department  and  know  the 
printing  press  business  from  the 
ground  up. 

Service  Records 

Similar  long  service  records  are 
the  rule  throughout  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  One  employe  started  as  an 
office  boy  in  1895  and  is  still  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  job  order  depart¬ 
ment.  A  veteran  erector-service 
man  has  been  with  the  company 
53  years,  and  his  son  has  been 
a  Goss  salesman  for  21  years. 
Another  man  has  completed  50 
years  of  service.  Many  have  been 
at  Goss  40  years  and  more. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  Goss  journey¬ 
men  machinists  served  their  ap¬ 
prenticeship  in  that  shop  and  85 
per  cent  of  the  supervisory  staflF 
likewise  served  their  apprentice¬ 
ship  there. 

Web-Fed  Offset 
Press  for  Indonesia 

The  Mount  Vernon  Division  of 
American  Type  Founders,  which 
specializes  in  the  manufacture  of 
web-fed  equipment  for  offset  and 
rotogravure,  is  installing  a  new 
press  in  the  Government  of  Indo¬ 
nesia  Printing  Plant  at  Djakarta. 
It  is  a  special  four-unit  perfecting 
web-fed  offset  press  which  prints 
four  colors  on  both  sides  of  the 
web  simultaneously  and  is  equip¬ 
ped  with  a  magazine  and  sheeter- 
folder  which  will  turn  out  signa¬ 
tures  in  newspaper,  tabloid,  mag¬ 
azine  and  pocket  book  size,  or  de¬ 
liver  flat  sheets. 


Harris-Seybold  Buys 
Cottrell  Press  Firm 

Harris-Seybold  Company,  the  * 
nation’s  largest  manufacturers  of 
offset  lithographic  printing  presses, 
has  acquired  the  assets  of  C.  B. 
Cottrell  &  Sons  Company,  99- 
year-old  builder  of  letterpress  and 
gravure  presses  for  the  printing 
and  publishing  industries. 

The  Cottrell  firm  has  plants  in 
Westerly.  R.  1.  and  Milwaukee. 
Wis.,  employing  900  people.  An¬ 
nual  sales  have  recently  averaged 
around  $10  million,  about  one- 
third  of  which  has  been  in  de¬ 
fense  work  outside  the  company's 
regular  product  lines. 

C.  B.  Cottrell  &  Sons  Company 
has  been  active  in  the  graphic  arts 
machinery  field  since  1855  as  a 
family-owned  concern.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  now  be  operated  as  a 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  Har¬ 
ris-Seybold,  with  Donald  C.  Cot¬ 
trell  continuing  as  president. 

N.J.  Paper  Changes 
To  Corona  Body  Type 

The  Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Bergen 
Evening  Record  on  Jan.  2  changed 
its  body  type  to  Corona  IV2  point 
on  an  8  point  slug.  Twenty-two 
fonts  of  this  size  were  purchased 
from  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company.  Five  fonts  of  9  point, 
also  purchased,  will  be  used  for 
lead  paragraphs. 

Ionic  No.  5  has  been  used  by 
the  Record  since  1936.  The  change 
was  decided  upon  after  readability 
studies,  according  to  Charles  T. 
Shoemaker,  Record  mechanical 
superintendent.  The  head  dress  of 
Century  will  remain  essentially 
the  same. 

Also  purchased  by  the  Record  * 
were  four  Linotypes  to  replace 
worn  equipment. 

ITS  on  New  Daily 

Installation  of  a  new  Intertype  ; 
for  Teletypesetter  operation  has  ^ 
just  been  completed  by  the  Me-  ; 
Minnville  (Ore.)  Daily  News- 
Register,  Oregon’s  newest  daily. 
Last  April  two  weekly  papers  were 
merged  under  ownership  of  Jack 
B.  and  Philip  Bladine. 
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(ubah  Olfidals  Open 
Diario's  New  Plant 

Inauguration  ceremonies  at¬ 
tended  by  government  officials  and 
local  and  foreign  newspapermen 
marked  the  opening  of  the  recon¬ 
structed  building  to  be  occupied 
by  Diario  tie  Iti  Mtiriita.  oldest  of 
Havana's  major  dailies.  The  new 
five-story  building  adjoins  the  one 
formerly  occupied  by  the  paper. 

The  new  building  has  air  condi¬ 
tioning,  three  elevators,  pneumatic 
tubes,  inter-coms  and  an  automat¬ 
ic  telephone  switchboard  with  10 
trunk  lines  and  50  extensions.  The 
vestibule  features  a  large  mural 
by  Hipolito  Hidalgo  de  Caviedad- 
es  depicting  Marina’s  first  run  on 
Sept.  16.  1832. 

I  The  press  room  has  a  Hoe 
j  Streamliner. 


50  Cars  of  Paper 
In  (anion  Storage 

Tony  Sigmond,  who  has  been 
handling  the  Canton  (Ohio)  Re~ 
pository’s  newsprint  stock  since 
1928  in  a  privately-owned  ware¬ 
house,  now  works  in  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  own  newsprint  storage  build¬ 
ing  which  was  completed  recently. 

The  Repository  warehouse,  lo¬ 
cated  on  a  Nickel  Plate  sidings 
hold,s  50  cars  of  newsprint. 

Each  car  of  newsprint  is  stacked 
three  rolls  high,  two  rolls  wide  and 
six  rolls  deep.  The  building  was 
especially  designed  to  handle  news¬ 
print  in  this  manner  so  that  a  spe¬ 
cific  carload  could  be  taken  out. 

The  storage  plant  is  a  one-story, 
fireproof  concrete  block  and  steel 
building  with  approximately  10,- 
600  square  feet  of  floor  space.  It 
was  built  at  a  cost  of  $60,000. 


PLANS — for  new  building  are  discussed  by  Leo  Carle,  production 
manager,  Edward  Lamb,  president  and  publisher  of  the  Erie  (Pa.) 
Dispatch,  and  W.  Howard  Parsons,  assistant  to  publisher. 


Hand-Letter  Effect 
In  New  Display  Type  I 

In  his  home  studio  near  Cleve¬ 
land.  Hal  Brodersen.  a  hand-letter¬ 
ing  designer,  has  perfected  a  new 
display  type  for  new.spapers.  i 

The  type,  being  produced  by  the 
American  Type  Founders.  Inc.,  of  I 
New  York,  is  a  vertical  .script  with  ^ 
a  hand-lettered  effect. 

^  Available  to  typographers  of  the 
nation  within  the  next  few  months, 
the  new  type  will  be  cla.ssified  as  ' 
"Brody,"  a  contraction  of  Broder- 
sen’s  name. 

Mr.  Brodersen.  who  is  41.  is  one 
of  three  partners  in  Allied  Artists 
of  Cleveland.  “It  took  about  two 
years  to  go  through  the  alphabet  j 
and  work  out  the  proper  technique  i 
on  each  letter,”  he  said.  I 

Spartanburg  MS 

John  Kelly  ha.s  been  named  me-  | 
chanical  superintendent  of  the  I 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal.  succeeding  Clarence  E.  Web¬ 
ber,  named  business  manager.  John 
deRosa  has  replaced  Mr.  Kelly  as  ^ 
!■  Journal  composing  room  foreman. 


Elrod 


produces  economically 
leads,  slugs,  rule,  base 
of  the  highest  quality. 

• 

LUDLOW  TYP06RAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Avo  Chicago  14 


from  the  desk  of 

Allred  Archer  Asst.  Sales  Mgr. 


SUBJECT:  guiDDER  ADVERTiaisa 

attention:  EKIL  BEMDOW,  S.H. 

Becauae  Xha  Star  guadder  la  the  ^all  “» 

.aaiXahla  alth  Hydraulic  Actuation.  I  thinX  «  ahculd 
raature  this  point  in  cur  next  advartiaeaent.  I-d 
.„ggaat  aapnaaiaing  to  the  trade  that  «  vara 

tna  outboard  guaddar  field  and  that  our  tima-proTan 

Hydraulic  Actuation  ie  another  Star  msS- 

or  oouraa.  other  adaantagaa  ahould  ha  oovarad.  auoh 
.s  aaohanioal  aiaplioity  «.d  indapandanca  from  naohine 
.Otion.  The  important  point,  thougn.  i.  our  long  prao- 
tlaal  axparianoa  and  ou.toaar  a.ti.raotion  uith  tha^ 
Star  Quadder  over  the  years.  Qj^ 


*  IZ 
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Modem  Equipment 
For  Paper  at  Fossil 

The  Fossil  (Ore.)  Journal,  whidj 
started  its  68th  year  of  publicatioo 
in  Wheeler  County,  Ore.,  the  first 
of  November,  has  replaced  its  old 
Proudy  power  press  with  a  new 
two-revolution  press. 

Upon  disassembling  the  old 
Proudy  press  for  storage,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  serial  number 
was  No.  1. 

The  paper  has  also  installed  a 
new  Model  5  Linotype  to  replace 
the  old  No.  4,  a  new  casting  box, 
saw  trimmer  and  folder,  and 
router. 
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Copy  Flows  Faster 
In  Tube  System 


The  Norristown  (Pa.)  Times 
Herald  has  installed  a  simplified 
Airtube  system  to  provide  faster, 
more  economical  flow  of  copy  in 
process.  Taking  less  than  four 


In  the  composing  room,  the  3-in.  pneumatic  tube  system  (left)  receives 
copy  in  3  seconds  from  the  city  room.  Copy  proofs  make  a  round  trip 
to  the  proof  room  through  a  4-in.  system  (right).  Both  tube  systems 
are  about  55  feet  long. 


Oregonian  Names 
2  New  Foremen 


Add  screwy  newspaper  stories. 

A  screw  dropped  out  of  the 
press  of  the  Amsterdam  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  Recorder  just  as  the  press 
run  was  about  to  start  at  4  p.m. 

After  a  three-hour  search  it 
finally  was  found  and  repairs  re¬ 
quired  another  hour  and  a  half. 

At  8:30  p.m.  the  paper  showed 
up  on  newsstands  and  porches. 


^  The  Portland  Oregonian  has  an-  broke  down  on  a 

nounced  two  major  changes  in  its  afternoon.  Publisher 
In  the  city  room  of  the  Norris-  mechanical  department.  Fred  I.  melgarn,  Jr.  soughi 
town  (Pa.)  Times  Herald,  copy  is  Moyer  is  the  new  composing  room  of  Ihe  trade  scho 
being  inserted  into  a  carrier  to  be  foreman,  replacing  the  late  Merle  Amity  High  School, 
transmitted  through  a  pneumatic-  Grounds.  And  Gordon  Gear  is  part  was  welded 
tube  system  to  the  composing  new  stereotype  department  fore¬ 
room  one  floor  below.  nian  replacing  Frank  Dewey  who 

has  retired. 

seconds  for  each  tnp,  95  per  cent 
of  all  copy  is  now  handled  in  two 
pneumatic-tube  lines  linking  the 
composing  room  with  both  the 
proof  room  and  city  room. 

The  four-in.  pneumatic-tube  sys¬ 
tem  from  the  composing  room  to 
the  proof  room  and  the  three-in. 
system  to  the  city  room,  both 
Airtubes  manufactured  by  Lam- 
son  Corporation  of  Syracuse,  were 
installed  during  the  Times  Her¬ 
ald’s  recent  modernization  pro- 


Joins  (hemco  Staff 

William  Clackworthy  has  joined 
the  sales  force  of  Chemco  Photo¬ 
products  Company,  Inc.,  Glen 
Cove,  N.  Y.  He  will  represent 
Chemco  in  the  New  York  City 
area.  He  was  formerly  with  Rob¬ 
ertson  Photomechanix,  Inc.,  and 
has  long  been  associated  with  the 
photoengraving  field. 


Select  Galesburg 

Galesburg,  111.,  has  been  chosen 
as  the  1954  site  for  the  Illinois 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference 
to  be  held  Sept.  25-26  at  Hotel 
Custer.  Eldon  L.  Martin,  Gales¬ 
burg  Register-Mail,  is  president. 


IDEAL  DX  SYNTHETIC 
.  NEWSPAPER  ROLLERS 


have  an  extra  safety  factor 

These  soft,  yet  sturdy  inking  rollers  (or  your 
newspaper  presses  hove  on  added  feature 
—  they  ore  self-extinguishing  and  flame- 
resistant  in  case  of  fire.  v' 

They  are  unsurpassed  for  printing  \ 

brilliant  halftones  and  sparkling 

classifieds.  y 


Order  these 
safer 

rollers  now! 


FIRE  KXTINGl'ISHEK — Harold  Shugard,  associate  publisher  of  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press,  and  Mechanical  Super¬ 
intendent  A1  Rosene  (standing),  observe  test  of  new  Walter-Kidde 
fire  extinguishing  system.  The  CO-  began  spraying  into  folder  four 
seconds  after  the  rapid-temperature-rise  tripping  mechansim  was  set 
off.  The  rapid-tempcrature-risj  mechanism  was  tripped  by  being 
immersed  in  130’  water.  The  carbon  dioxide  was  spraying  into  the 
folder  and  the  power  was  shut  off  in  four  seconds. 
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Plant  at  Aurora 
Is  Ultra-Modern 


BEST  WISHES — William  H.  Porter,  resigning  as  composing  room  superintendent  of  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Evening  Register  to  become  general  manag  r  of  the  Columbia  Magazine,  publication  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  was  honored  by  250  persons  at  a  testimonial  dinner.  He  worked  for  the  New 
Haven  newspaper  for  the  past  36  years.  Left  to  right:  Charles  T.  McQueeney,  Register  mana^ng  editor; 
Timothy  Ryan,  vicepresident.  International  Printing  ink  Co.:  John  Day  Jackson,  publisher  of  the  Register; 
Mr.  Porter;  and  Luke  E.  Hart,  Supreme  Knight  of  the  K  of  C. 

Beacon  -News  employes  is  the  access  to  the  composing  room, 
first  floor  lunch  room  where  they  Here,  also  are  the  proof  room, 
may  prepare  hot  lunches  or  enjoy  the  engraving  department  and  the 
a  mid-morning  “coffee  break.”  photographic  dark  room. 

The  second  floor  of  this  unit  Located  on  the  second  floor  of 
of  the  building  houses  the  display  the  south  unit  and  connecting  di¬ 
advertising  department  and  dis-  rectly  with  the  composing  room 
patch  room  with  direct  and  easy  is  the  stereotyping  department. 


by  James  C.  Copley,  chairman  concrete  with  asphalt  and  lino- 
of  Copley  Press,  Inc.,  which  was  leum  tile  surfaces.  There  is  also 
founded  by  his  father,  the  late  a  steel  insulated  roof  deck. 

Col.  Ira  C.  Copley.  building  has  been  so  de¬ 
Hart  in  Charge  signed  that  it  will  be  possible 

When  William  M.  Hart,  editor  to  move,  eliminate  or  add  parti- 
and  publisher  of  the  Beacon-News,  tions  to  meet  changing  needs, 
took  over  his  present  duties  two  This  has  been  achieved  by  the 
years  ago  in  January,  part  of  the  use  of  modern  metal  partitions  to 
foundation  for  the  pressroom  part  separate  the  various  departments, 
of  the  building  had  been  installed.  The  first  floor  is  entirely  air- 
During  the  past  two  years,  Mr.  conditioned  with  25  tons  of  re- 
Hart  has  directed  and  supervised  frigeration  in  two  units,  while  the 
completion  of  the  stimcture.  second  floor  is  well  ventilated. 

The  new  home  of  the  Beacon-  The  most  modern  fluorescent 
News  is  a  modern  and  attractive  types  of  lighting  fixtures  have 
two-story  structure.  been  used  throughout,  while  an  ac- 

The  entire  structure  is  of  brick,  oustical  tile  ceiling  has  been  in- 
reinforced  concrete  and  steel  stalled  throughout  the  office  por- 
frame  construction  with  exterior  tion  of  the  building, 
walls  of  Roman  brick.  Glass  a  private  loading  dock,  lo- 
block  window  inserts  and  alumi-  cated  on  the  west  or  Middle 
num  casements  add  to  the  ultra-  avenue  side  of  the  structure  next 
modem  appearance  of  the  edifice,  to  a  railroad  siding,  makes  it  pos- 
Modem  Entrance  sible  to  take  large  rolls  of  news- 

The  attractiveness  of  the  build-  Pnnt,  heavy  equipment  and  other 
ing  has  been  further  enhanced  items  directly  out  of  freight  cars 
by  the  covered  aluminum,  glass-  into  the  building.  There  is  also  a 
enclosed  comer  entrance  which  modern  hydraulic  elevator  with  a 
has  been  given  a  modern  treat-  five-ton  capacity, 
ment  with  natural  redwood.  The  main  entrance  at  the  cor- 
limestone  and  granite.  The  en-  ner  of  South  River  and  Holbrook 
tranceway  also  features  the  use  streets  leads  into  the  business 
of  the  Roman  brick  laid  stack  departments  of  the  Beacon-News, 
method  of  construction,  glass  Here  are  the  various  business  and 
panels,  a  large  clock  and  a  mod-  executive  offices,  classified  adver- 
ern  neon  sign.  tising  and  circulation  department. 

Natural  redwood  has  also  been  conference  room  and  other  fa- 
used  extensively  in  the  interior  cilities. 

while  the  walls  of  the  executive  Opening  off  of  the  business  of- 
offices  are  finished  in  blonde  fice  on  the  south  is  a  large,  mod- 
mahogany.  cm,  fireproof  vault  in  which  valu- 

There  are  few  plaster  walls  in  able  papers  and  records  may  be 
the  new  structure.  All  walls,  stored  for  safekeeping, 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Also  on  the  first  floor  and  to 
executive  offices,  have  been  giv-  the  rear  or  west  portion  of  the 
en  a  modern  treatment  with  fin-  building  is  the  editorial  ilepart- 
ished  painted  concrete  block  ex-  ments  or  newsroom  with  separate 
cept  in  the  photographic  dark  direct  entrance  from  Holbrook 
room,  lunch  room  and  wash  Street. 

rooms  which  have  walls  of  glazed  A  unique  added  feature  which 
tile.  The  floors  throughout  are  of  is  exceedingly  popular  with 


What  a  (atiifacUoD  It  it  to 
produce  aood  work,  perfect  In 
every  detail  I  And  this  can  only 
be  auured  by  all-round  perfect 
equipment.  Thlt  bnnn  ut  to 
Cbatet.  They  are  far  more  than 
mere  "frames”  for  the  lock-up 
of  forms. 

As  you  know,  perfect  mats 
mean  perfect  plates.  If  the 
Chases  are  faulty,  no  amount  of 
other  care  on  earth  can  correct 
the  fault. 

We  are  eater  to  be  consulted 
in  such  problems.  American 
Steel  Chases  are  available  at  all 
reputable  Dealers. 
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N.  Y.  Joumal- 
American  Is 
Santa  to  Vets 

One  hundred  and  fourteen 
American  wounded  veterans  of 
the  Korean  War  were  flown  to 
New  York  on  a  Christmas  holi¬ 
day  home-coming  arranged  by  the 
New  York  Journal- A  merivun. 

The  Korean  battle  casualties, 
all  from  the  metropolitan  area, 
were  airlifted  from  six  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  largest  military  and  naval 
hospitals  to  Floyd  Bennett  Field, 
Brooklyn,  on  Dec.  21. 

The  Christmas  project,  desig¬ 
nated  "Operation  Homecoming,” 
culminated  weeks  of  coordinated 
planning  by  the  newspaper,  hos¬ 
pital  authorities  and  Naval  Air 
Reserve  officials. 

Following  a  tickertape  parade 
in  jeeps  up  the  canyon  of  lower 
Broadway,  viewed  by  .100,000 
cheering  New  Yorkers,  the  re¬ 
turned  war  heroes  were  accorded 
an  official  welcome  by  the  Mayor 
at  City  Hall.  The  group  included 
amputees,  paralyzed  veterans  and 
others  seriously  disabled  in  the 
Korean  fighting.  Greeting  the 
men  was  Gen.  James  A.  Van 
Fleet,  former  Korea  commander. 

Hearst  Is  Host 

After  their  reception  at  City 
Hall,  the  group  was  entertained 
at  a  Christmas  party  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  with  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
J-A,  serving  as  host.  Each  man 
received  a  check  for  $25  and  $200 
in  Christmas  presents  from  the 
New  York  Journal-American  War 
Wounded  Fund,  supported  by  the 
newspaper’s  readers  in  a  five- 
week  campaign,  including  benefit 
shows  by  Broadway  and  Holly¬ 
wood  stars. 

The  newspaper  fund  distributed 
$70,000  worth  of  gifts  to  New 
York  patients  in  14  military  and 
naval  hospitals. 

■ 

Hearst  Papers  Fete 
Baltimore  Children 

Baltimore,  Md. 

For  the  23rd  consecutive  year, 
the  Baltimore  News-Post  anil  Sun¬ 
day  Amerieun  was  host  to  more 
than  3,000  under-privileged  chil¬ 
dren  at  a  theatre  party  Dec.  20. 

On  Christmas  morning,  several 
hundred  crippled  children  were 
carried  into  the  Keith's  Theater 
auditorium  by  uniformed  police 
from  volunteered  automobiles. 
They  saw  a  full  screen  show  and 
likewise  received  a  bag  of  games, 
toys  and  good  things  to  eat.  This 
30th  annual  treat  for  these  un¬ 
fortunates  was  arranged  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Baltimore 
League  for  Crippled  Children. 

The  Hearst  Newspapers  also 
provided  thousands  of  free  tele¬ 
phone  calls  during  Christmas 
week  by  hospitalized  service  men 
and  veterans  in  more  than  a  doz¬ 
en  government  hospitals  through 
its  Wounded  Veterans  Fund. 


U.P.  Reporter 
Delivers  Own  Baby 

Omaha,  Neb. 

United  Press  staff  correspon¬ 
dent  Roger  McCarthy  handled  the 
strangest  assignment  of  his  life 
Jan.  3  because  he  missed  a  dead¬ 
line. 

The  deadline  was  set  by  the 
stork,  and  when  it  passed,  the 
tardy  newsman  had  to  deliver  his 
own  baby.  He  turned  midwife  and 
delivered  his  fourth  child,  a  girl, 
minutes  before  the  physician  ar¬ 
rived. 


Curtis  Hodges  Dies; 
Editor  and  Manager 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Curtis  A.  Hodges,  74,  former 
general  manager  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  News 
died  Dec.  30. 

Since  January.  1948,  Mr. 
Hodges  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Indianapolis  Star  copy  desk 
staff.  He  had  been  ill  a  week. 

A  native  of  Indiana,  Mrs. 
Hodges  started  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  in  1902  on  the  Terre  Haute 
Star.  He  joined  the  Indianapolis 
Star  in  1903  as  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter.  Moving  over  to 
the  News  in  1907,  he  began  a  22- 
year-tour  of  duty  that  was  to  see 
him  serve  successively  as  state- 
house  reporter,  political  corre¬ 
spondent,  head  of  the  copy  desk, 
city  editor,  assistant  managing  ed¬ 
itor  and  general  manager. 

■ 

Paul  A.  Jones, 

Kansas  Editor,  Dies 

Lyons,  Kans 

Paul  A.  Jones,  71.  editor  of  the 
Lyons  Daily  News  for  nearly  36 
of  the  48  years  the  newspaper  has 
been  in  existence,  died  Jan.  4. 

Mr.  Jones,  whose  editorials  and 
paragraphs  were  quoted  widely  in 
Kansas  newspapers,  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  two  books.  His  first  news¬ 
paper  job  was  on  the  Chetopa 
(Kan.)  Advance  under  his  uncle, 
for  whom  he  was  named.  He  es¬ 
tablished  the  Coffeyville  (Kan.) 
Sun  and  the  Pittsburgh  (Kan.) 
Sun  and  after  selling  them  pur¬ 
chased  the  Lyons  Daily  News  in 
1918.  His  brother,  Horace  Jones, 
is  managing  editor  of  the  Daily 
News. 

■ 

Hagen  Returns  to  Job 
As  Sunday  Editor 

Chicago 

Jere  Hagen  returned  to  work 
here  this  week,  beginning  his  10th 
year  as  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Chicago  American.  Mr.  Hagen, 
who  has  been  ill  since  last  July, 
has  24  years  of  service  with  the 
Hearst  organization,  including  20 
years  with  the  American  and  four 
years  as  picture  editor  of  the  old 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Georgian.  He  is 
first  vicepresident  of  the  Chicago 
Press  Club. 


Chandlers  Are 
Target  Again  in 
Political  Battle 

Los  Angeles 

The  Times-Mirror  Company  and 
the  Chandler  family  are  slated  once 
again  to  become  a  political  issue 
in  Southern  California. 

The  newspapers  and  the  family 
that  controls  them  were  brought 
forth  as  a  political  issue  this  week 
by  William  G.  Bonelli,  chairman 
of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization, 
who  announced  his  switch  from 
the  Republican  to  Democratic 
party  with  a  long  public  statement 
attacking  the  Times,  the  Mirror 
and  the  Chandler  family. 

Mr.  Bonelli,  a  member  of  the 
tax  and  liquor  control  board  since 
1938,  will  be  up  for  re-election 
next  year.  As  the  reason  for 
switching  |his  political  affiliation 
Mr.  Bonelli  said  that  “the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  offers  Californians 
their  only  protection  against  the 
sinister  threat  of  political  domina¬ 
tion  by  the  Chandler-owned  Times- 
Mirror  combine.” 

A  similar  attack  on  the  Times 
and  the  Mirror  was  made  last  year 
by  Mayor  Eletcher  Bowron  when 
he  faced  a  recall  election.  Mr. 
Bowron  was  defeated  by  Norris 
Poulson. 

Mr.  Bonelli  as.serted  the  Chand¬ 
ler  family,  “owning  and  control¬ 
ling  a  half-billion-dollar  empire, 
with  its  $50,000,000-a-year  in¬ 
come,”  wields  a  “dangerous  pow¬ 
er”  through  holdings  of  real  estate, 
■securities,  mortgages,  oil  reserves, 
lumber  mills,  cattle  feed  yards, 
cotton  gins,  grain  elevators,  ranches 
concessions  and  liquor  -  licensed 
premises.” 

The  Times  published  Mr.  Bon- 
elli’s  statement  along  with  the  pa¬ 
per’s  comment  under  “The  Watch¬ 
man”  byline.  L.  D.  Hotchkiss,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  the  Watchman’s 
comments  represent  the  official 
.statement  of  the  Times-Mirror  Co. 
and  the  Chandler  family. 

“Bonelli’s  sudden  fright  is  some¬ 
what  bewildering,”  said  the  Watch¬ 
man.  “Aside  from  some  glaring 
inaccuracies  in  his  summary  of 
the  Chandler  family’s  ‘va.st  hold¬ 
ings’  there  has  been  no  substantial 
change  in  such  holdings  during  the 
26  years  in  which  Bonelli  has  soli¬ 
cited,  and  for  the  most  part,  re¬ 
ceived,  political  support  and  en¬ 
dorsement  from  the  Times. 

“Bonelli’s  perturbation,  in  addi¬ 
tion.  betrayed  him  into  the  com¬ 
mission  of  an  understatement  as 
well  as  a  misrepresentation  con¬ 
cerning  the  ‘$50.000,()00-a-year  in¬ 
come’  of  the  object  of  his  wrath. 
It  was  not  $50,000,000  but  much 
closer  to  $54,000,000  prior  to  the 
payment  of  nearly  $53,000,000  in 
wages  and  other  costs  of  opera¬ 
tion. 

“And  besides,  there  are  more 
than  350  stockholders  in  the  Times- 
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Mirror  Co.  other  than  members  | 
of  the  Chandler  family.” 

Over  the  years,  the  Watchman 
said,  "The  Times  and  the  Chandler 
family  have  been  good  to  Bonelli." 

Mr.  Bonelli’s  about-face,  he  said, 
recalls  the  story  of  Voltaire. 

“When  informed  that  a  man  of 
whom  he  had  spoken  highly  had 
referred  in  slighting  terms  to  Vol¬ 
taire,  the  sage  shrugged  a  philo¬ 
sophic  shoulder  and  replied,  ‘After 
all,  we  could  both  be  wrong.’  ” 

■ 

Gene  Morgan  Dies; 
Chicago  Veteran 

Chicago 

Gene  Morgan,  66,  big,  two- 
fisted  Chicago  Daily  News  re¬ 
porter  who  covered  a  wide  var- 
riety  of  assignments,  died  here 
Dec.  29  in  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion  Hospital.  He  had  been  a 
general  assignment  reporter,  re- 
writeman,  sports  writer,  column¬ 
ist,  feature  writer,  foreign  corres¬ 
pondent  and  night  club  reporter. 

Mr.  Morgan  started  on  the  old 
Chicago  Evening  Post  and  then 
joined  the  Daily  News  prior  to 
World  War  1.  He  served  over¬ 
seas  with  the  86th  Division  as  a 
captain  and  attended  the  first 
American  Legion  convention  in 
Paris. 

Back  in  Chicago,  he  worked 
with  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  Swift  &  Co.,  then  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Daily  News  to 
write  a  humorous  sports  column. 
“Right  in  Morgan’s  Mitt.”  In 
1935.  he  spent  a  year  in  Russia 
as  a  foreign  correspondent.  In 
recent  years  he  covered  the  night 
club  beat. 

■ 

L.  P.  Altaian,  79, 

Key  West  Publisher 

Key  West,  Fla. 

Lawrence  P.  Artman,  79,  who 
began  as  a  newsboy  and  printer 
and  became  owner  and  publisher 
of  the  Key  West  Citizen,  died 
Jan.  2. 

Mr.  Artman  once  owned  the 
Fort  Pierce  (Fla.)  New.s-Tribune, 
which  he  changed  from  a  weekly 
to  a  daily;  the  Ocean  County 
Leader,  Point  Pleasant,  N.  J.;  and 
was  part  owner  of  the  Okeechobee 
(Fla.)  News  and  the  Brun.swick 
(Ga.)  Banner,  all  of  which  he 
sold. 

He  bought  the  Key  West  Citi¬ 
zen  in  1921,  having  previously 
worked  for  the  newspaper  as  a  , 
printer.  He  had  worked  for  the 
Mexican  Herald  in  Mexico  City 
for  10  years  as  a  printer  and 
sports  writer.  He  also  had  worked 
on  the  European  Edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

■ 

Canada  'Dean'  Dies 

Brandon,  Man. 

William  Noakes,  82.  dean  of 
western  Canada  newspapermen 
and  veteran  editor  of  the  Brandon 
Daily  Sun,  died  Dec.  27.  He  had 
been  with  the  Sun  since  1921.  ‘ 
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Facts  Withheld 
On  Job  Firings, 
Press  Takes  Rap 

By  James  L  Butler 

Washington 

Philip  Young,  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission,  thinks  it  is  partly  the 
fault  of  the  newspapers  that  the 
public  has  come  to  believe  all  fed¬ 
eral  workers  “separated”  from 
their  jobs  for  security  reasons 
were  tainted  by  communism. 

But  Mr.  Young’s  inability  to 
break  down  the  1,456  names  on 
the  fired  list  and  show  which  are 
regarded  subversive,  and  which 
were  listed  as  social  deviates  of 
one  type  or  another,  has  supplied 
the  bulk  of  complaints  to  the 
White  House  against  workings  of 
the  new  “free  flow  of  information” 
program. 

Agencies'  List 

The  CSC  chairman  compiled 
the  list  of  1,456  on  the  basis  of 
information  he  asked  departments 
and  agencies  to  supply.  But  Mr. 
Young  described  his  activity  in 
this  particular  as  “not  releasable” 
to  the  press.  Post  Office,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  personnel  depart¬ 
ments  do  not  accept  the  figures  on 
risk  firings  imputed  to  them. 

The  requested  breakdown  can¬ 
not  be  made,  Mr.  Young  said,  be¬ 
cause  some  were  released  for 
more  than  one  reason  (the  same 
explanation  as  was  given  last  week 
at  the  White  House). 

Young's  Explanation 

Mr.  Young  told  E  &  P: 

“I  do  not  ‘blame  the  press.’  I 
did  take  the  opportunity  to  em¬ 
phasize  a  point  which  I  believe  is 
not  generally  understood.  This  is 
simply  that  the  employe  security 
program  is  much  broader  than  the 
old  loyalty  program.  People  may 
be  weak  links  in  security  for  any 
number  reasons  other  than  dis¬ 
loyalty.  Many  different  security 
factors  are  specified  in  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Order  which  created  the  em¬ 
ploye  security  program.  Under  the 
employe  .security  program,  we  do 
not  pin  the  label  of  disloyalty  on 
an  employe  who  Ls  dismissed.  We 
say,  rather,  that  his  continued  em¬ 
ployment  is  not  consistent  with 
the  interests  of  national  security. 

“On  the  other  point — the  avail¬ 
ability  of  data  concerning  the  op¬ 
erations  of  the  program  or  the 
mechanics  of  our  appraisal — the 
Executive  Order  does  not  a.ssign 
a  public  reporting  function  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  Our 
function,  as  set  forth  in  the  order, 
is  to  review  operatioas  of  agencies 
under  the  program  and  to  make 
periodic  reports  to  the  National 
Security  Council.  Public  reporting 
under  the  order  is  the  respoasibility 
of  the  individual  agency  heads, 
each  of  whom  is  responsible  for 
operations  of  the  program  in  his 
particular  agency.” 
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Reporter  at  U.  N. 

continued  from  page  11 

at  the  right  time.  It  is  a  con¬ 
stant  challenge  to  a  reporter.  If 
he  becomes  blase,  he  might  as 
well  fold  his  notebook  and  go 
home.  If  he  keeps  his  eyes  and 
ears  open  as  he  did  in  his  po¬ 
lice  court  days,  he  will  turn  in 
a  quota  of  stories  which  will  sat¬ 
isfy  the  most  exacting  desk. 

Take  that  time  in  the  dull  part 
of  the  closing  days  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  in  I^cember.  1952. 
A  chance  remark  to  one  reporter 
in  a  committee  room  where  the 
reporter  seldom  went  furnished 
the  tip  that  the  United  States  had 
caught  a  Russian  worker  at  the 
United  Nations,  Nikolai  Skvort¬ 
sov,  trying  to  form  a  spy  ring 
outside  the  U.N. 

Skvortsov  was  not  deported 
with  a  great  deal  of  noise.  The 
United  States  simply  refused  to 
give  him  a  visa  to  return  when 
he  went  home  for  a  vacation  and 
the  U.N.  concurred  in  view  of 
the  facts.  That  story  made  the 
front  pages  all  over  the  United 
States. 

There  was  another  time  that  it 
did  not  pay  to  be  blase.  Shortly 
after  the  Soviet  Union  clamped 
on  the  Berlin  blockade,  Trygve 
Lie,  the  first  Secretary  General  of 
the  U.N.,  called  his  close  advisors 
to  a  meeting  and  revealed  to  them, 
with  injunctions  to  maintain  deep¬ 
est  secrecy,  a  plan  for  bringing 
the  Berlin  blockade  to  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  as  a  threat  to  the 
peace.  He  told  them  he  was  not 
ready  to  announce  anything  and 
they  must  keep  it  secret. 

On  the  way  home,  that  even¬ 
ing.  scarcely  an  hour  later.  Lie 
turned  on  the  radio  in  his  car 
and  heard  an  AP  dispatch  re¬ 
porting  the  plan  he  had  outlined 
in  his  office.  I  was  not  there, 
naturally,  but  I  am  told  on  high 
authority  that  he  went  wild  with 
anger.  When  Lie  returned  to  the 
office  next  day,  he  called  in  every¬ 
one  and  read  the  riot  act.  He  de¬ 
manded  to  know  who  had  re¬ 
vealed  his  plan.  No  one  replied 
in  the  affirmative.  He  began  a 
thorough  investigation.  Word  was 
passed  to  me  by  an  aide  that 
it  would  be  helpful  if  I  revealed 
the  source  so  that  everyone  would 
not  have  to  bear  the  heat  of  Lie’s 
anger.  That  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Lie  was  left  to  his  own  in¬ 
vestigations.  For  a  time  he  would 
trust  no  one.  He  told  me  months 
later  he  had  a  good  idea  who 
let  the  story  out  but  to  this  day 
I’ve  kept  the  source  protected — 
and  I  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Best  Kept  Secret 

Lie  had  the  last  laugh  on  the 
press  corps  at  the  U.N.,  how¬ 
ever,  when  he  became  the  center 
of  the  best  kept  secret  in  the 
history  of  the  U.N.  That  was  his 
resignation. 

There  were  times  when  Lie  was 
accused  in  the  United  States  of 
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being  too  friendly  with  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  At  the  same  time  he  would 
be  accused  in  Moscow  of  being 
too  friendly  with  the  Americans. 
He  always  said  he  did  not  mind 
the  accusations  as  long  as  they 
were  made  by  both  sides  for  that 
meant  he  was  taking  the  straight 
and  proper  course.  But  when  the 
Korean  war  came  and  he  made 
his  fanwus  statement  to  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  urging  the  U.N.  to 
repel  the  Communist  aggression, 
he  definitely  went  into  the  little 
black  book  kept  by  Joe  Stalin  in 
the  Kremlin  and  he  never  got  out 
of  it. 

Lie’s  first  term  was  ending 
when  he  made  the  statement.  He 
was  continued  in  office  despite 
Russian  resistance.  At  some 
stormy  meetings  of  the  Security 
Council  —  closed  to  the  press  — 
American  Delegate  Warren  R. 
Austin  was  reported  to  have  made 
the  statement  that  the  United 
States  would  veto  any  candidate 
but  Lie.  The  Security  Council  did 
not  agree  on  anyone.  The  Rus¬ 
sians.  however,  could  not  veto  an 
extension  of  term  for  Lie  and 
the  Assembly  simply  extended  his 
term  from  February.  1951  to  Feb¬ 
ruary.  1954. 

In  the  Summer  and  Fall  of  1952 
Lie  decided  he  had  had  enough. 
The  Korean  war  was  at  a  stale¬ 
mate,  the  armistice  talks  were 
getting  nowhere  and  Lie  felt  he 
might  be  a  stumbling  block  to 
agreement. 

Tilts  for  His  Memoirs 

In  late  September  there  was  an 
inkling  that  Lie  would  not  accept 
an  extension  of  his  term  for  an¬ 
other  year  or  so,  which  was  be¬ 
ing  talked  about  at  the  time.  A 
reporter  wrote  a  story  saying  Lie 
would  step  aside  when  his  three- 
year  extension  was  up  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1954.  This  was  getting  near 
to  the  date  but  not  quite  and  Lie 
had  the  satisfaction  of  breaking 
the  story  himself  in  a  speech  to 
the  General  Assembly  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  Happy  that  his  secret  had 
been  kept  so  well  he  sat  back 
and  watched  the  big  powers  ma¬ 
neuver  for  a  successor. 

The  deadlock  over  the  Secre¬ 
tary  General  continued  until  the 
next  Spring.  The  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  met  to  vote  on  several  aspir¬ 
ants.  It  was  announced  that  the 
proceedings  would  be  secret  and 
only  a  brief  communique  would 
be  issued. 

The  communique  turned  out  to 
be  superfluous.  As  soon  as  the 
voting  was  concluded,  word 
seeped  out  to  the  AP  Bureau  at 
the  U.N.  and  the  result  was  sent 
around  the  world  long  before  the 
secret  session  ended. 

It  became  apparent  that  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  a  neutral  country  such  as 
Sweden  could  be  elected  and  no 
one  else.  So  the  French  proposed 
Dag  Hammarskjold,  of  Sweden, 
who  had  been  a  delegate  to  the 
Assembly  a  few  weeks  earlier, 
and  he  was  elected.  In  this  case 
also,  the  story  was  on  the  wire 
before  the  secret  session  ended. 


Lie  has  since  returned  to  Nor¬ 
way  and  is  writing  his  memoirs. 
The  reporters  regarded  him  as  a 
colorful  man  who  was  cautious 
and  secretive  but  who  made  news 
sometimes  when  least  expected. 
Undoubtedly  he  will  include  some 
of  his  tilts  with  the  press,  which 
often  were  lively.  There  is  some 
speculation  in  the  press  crowd 
whether  Lie  would  have  resigned 
if  Stalin  had  died  before  he  made 
his  decision  known.  Anyway,  he 
did  and  Hammarskjold  moved 
into  the  pine  -  panelled  room  on 
the  38th  floor  of  the  U.N.  head¬ 
quarters. 

(Next:  The  press  policies  of  the 
American  and  other  delegations.) 

m 

Neil  S'wanson  Quits 
Baltimore  Sunpapers 

Baltimore 

Neil  H.  Swanson  resigned  Jan. 

4  as  executive  editor  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sunpapers.  a  position  he  has 
held  since  1941,  to  devote  him¬ 
self  entirely  to  historical  research 
and  the  wrting  of  books,  which 
has  occupied  his  spare  time  for 
years. 

Mr.  Swanson  became  executive 
editor  after  10  years  of  service  as 
assistant  managing  editor  and 
managing  editor.  He  had  previ¬ 
ously  held  editorial  posts  on  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Journal  and 
the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press.  Mr. 
Swanson  and  Mrs.  Anne  Herman 
Reilly,  who  formerly  conducted  a 
fashion  column  in  the  Evening 
.Sun.  were  married  Dec.  30. 

William  F.  Schmick,  Jr.,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  A.  S. 
Abell  Company,  publisher  of  the 
Sunpapers,  said  the  position  of 
executive  editor  will  not  be  filled. 
He  added  that  Charles  H.  Dorsey, 
managing  editor  of  the  Morning 
Sun  and  Sunday  Sun.  and  Philip 
Eisler,  managing  editor  of  the 
Evening  Sun,  will  be  in  complete 
charge  of  news  presentation. 

■ 

Dr.  Raines  Becomes 
Postal  Rate  Director 

Washington 

The  Post  Office  Department  has 
installed  in  a  newly-created  office 
of  “director  of  postal  rates,”  Dr. 
I.  I.  Raines  who  won  his  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  doctorate  with  a 
thesis  on  second<la.ss  mailing  rates. 

Dr.  Raines,  working  part-time  at 
the  department  and  part-time  in 
the  school  of  business  administra¬ 
tion,  University  of  Maryland,  will 
give  full  time  to  the  government 
position  at  the  end  of  the  current 
.semester. 

The  doctoral  thesis  of  a  few 
years  ago  was  described  by  him  as 
historical,  analytical,  and  involv 
ing  cost-revenue  ratio  of  second 
class  mail,  backed  by  field  .studies 
to  gauge  the  impact  a  100  per  cent 
increase  might  have  on  selected 
daily  newspapers.  Since  that  time 
rates  have  gone  up  30  per  cent 
and,  he  forecast,  another  10  per 
cent  is  coming. 
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Why  American  Industry  tellsij 


Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company 

25  Broadway.  New  York  4.  N.Y 


December  7*  19^3 


Mr,  Bertrand  L.  Chapman 
Editor  &  Publisher 
Times  Tower 
Times  square 
New  York  3^,  New  York 


Dear  Mr#  Chapman. 


Uetii  rii  •  w..— 

Here  at  Anaconda  "ojeco^Ue  thereon- 
tinuing  need  to  ^L^opnied  as  to  progress  ^d 

this  company. 

«« _ ^ 


That  Is  why,  In  ^*'®/^aconS'^advertislng 
Savt  Ip^ared  Tfolr  ^ullicatlon. 

•r  4-'U'tnlr.  .qneaks 


XltlVO  -  -  , 

This  consistent  "Editor 

for  Itself  in  -^Htf  vtry’^rlctloal  value  In  help- 
U"u“?o“ttSn  IZdlslIxv  our  advertising 
objectives. 

_  .  .  .  -  ^ v»o  . 


Sincerely  you^ 


[^rtislng  Manager 


Great  industries  find  «  # 
lK)th  exjiedient  and  ^)en^  |;  ^ 
ficial  to  acquaint  the  pub- 
Ik  with  their  vi|jilant  Jria 
search  for  new  ideas,  new  ..  th 
methods,  new  products,  |„. 
aimed  at  a  lietter  way  ol  iJnMi 
living. 


Such  advertising  in  Rdi- 
TOK  &  Publisher  reaches 
a  country-wide  reader- 
acceptance  through  news- 
liajier-editor  interest  in 
the  messages  unfolded- 
for  American  Industry  is  t'r 
truly  “live  XRWS."  ’ 


J4ere  at 
-^naconJa.  wt  ^ 
recognize  ike 
continuing 
need  to  keep 
ike  TJation  6 

Press  ...  :n 

informed 


Editor  & 


Times  Tower,  Times  Square,  New  York  36, 
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JliiroK  &  I’l  BMSIlF.R  is. 
q:  course,  the  logical 
o  nliiiiu  for  such  Public 
Kflations  advertisements 
j,  tl'is.  I)ecause  E  &  P  is 
g  c  one  32-times-a-year 
piMication  dedicated  to 
i;\vs]wi>ers  and  the  men 
,1,1  create  them. 

from  these  dramatically 


'J«)10C1CAI  RESIiUtCH 
P««  Of  Anaconda’, 
®»  It*  Ksourees.  At  But, 

to  imnl  *"  *^*®8>caJ  equ 

J  proc^u 

fcreve^,ooorore™^ 
“proved  to  be  availab/e 
example  or  the  value 
rematch  i,  the  Create, 
•a.  Anaconda’,  develonm-- 


11  Rdi- 
reachts 
reader- 
I  news- 
■est  in 
tided— 
istrv  is 


btrated  and  informa- 
clv  written  pages, 
litors  secure  illumin¬ 
ing  data  on  subjects 
:it  inspire  our  Amer- 
iii  Kcniiomv. 


itJ  prog  rant 


more 


«nd  relvin.  ^  w  '"wliod,. 

from  «*>“■»«» 

»'«th  the  equivaJenr  .  1-  .  “ 
per  new  cop. 

viduaJ  **  “xb- 

«jr  flotation  and  development^' 
x-ide 


7  •  •/  I 

aMranaa',  ,^1. 

*«•  AlMaMai, 
*»•  phtHitf  at 


AnacondA 

COPPfR  MINING  COMPANY 


Telephone  BRyant  9-3052 
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$127,439  Given 
In  Charity  Plans; 
Papers  in  Row 

Two  newspapers  reported  this 
week  that  they  had  turned  over 
$127,439  to  charitable  and  med¬ 
ical  research  institutions  as  divi¬ 
dends  from  subscription  cam¬ 
paigns. 

Announcement  by  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press  that  $33,- 
356.25  had  been  contributed  to 
Children’s  Hospital  there  followed 
the  opening  of  an  attack  by  the 
Detroit  News  on  “charity  drives” 
in  connection  with  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  promotion. 

The  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin 
gave  a  check  for  $76,374.84  to  the 
Institute  for  Cancer  Research  and 
another  for  $17,709  to  Jeanes 
Hospital  for  cancer  research. 
Richard  W.  Slocum,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bulletin,  said  the  funds 
resulted  from  a  telephone  .sub¬ 
scription  campaign  in  which  new 
subscribers  were  told  that  a  part 
of  the  regular  subscription  price 
would  be  given  to  help  finance 
cancer  research. 

The  Bulletin’s  solicitation  has 
been  under  way  for  several 
months. 

In  Detroit,  the  Free  Press  be¬ 
gan  its  charity  tie-up  five  months 
ago.  On  Dec.  28,  the  News  pub¬ 
lished  a  Page  One  story  headed 
“Charity,”  in  which  it  told  read¬ 
ers  how  to  identify  “charity”  that 
isn’t  charity,  but  something  else. 

Three  days  later  the  News  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  disclaimed  any  approval 
of  the  “charity”  drive  by  the  Free 
Press.  On  Jan.  1  the  News  said 
city  officials  were  considering  mea¬ 
sures  to  ban  telephone  appeals  in 
the  name  of  charity. 

The  Free  Press  struck  back 
with  a  Page  One  banner  on  the 
donation  to  Children’s  Hospital 
and  an  editorial,  titled,  “Here’s 
Your  Answer,  Mr.  Booth.”  The 
Knight  paper  accused  Warren 
Booth,  president  of  the  News,  of 
engaging  in  “cheap,  petty  attacks.” 
■ 

Million  Dollar  Suit 
Against  Daily  Dropped 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

A  million  dollar  libel  suit  filed 
against  the  Press  Company  Inc., 
publisher  of  the  Albany  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News,  in  November,  1949, 
has  been  stricken  from  the  court 
calendar. 

The  action  was  taken  under  a 
provision  of  the  court  rules  that 
an  action  will  be  discontinued  if 
the  plaintiff  does  not  bring  the 
case  to  trial  within  three  years  of 
instituting  it. 

The  action  was  brought  by  a 
company  which  owns  a  building  in 
which  space  is  rented  for  some 
state  offices.  It  was  based  on  a 
report  that  appeared  in  the  News, 
telling  of  working  conditions  in 
the  basement  of  the  building. 
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Syndicate  News 

continued  from  page  14 

sive  Education,  and  the  selection 
is  from  the  Essays  of  Montaigne 
written  in  1580;  Machiavelli  is 
represented  by  a  piece  entitled 
“How  to  Improve  Your  Luck,” 
and  Thoreau  is  included  in  one 
called  “Getting  Away  from  It 
All.” 

Each  release  is  preceded  by  two 
or  three  lines  of  explanation  by 
the  authors,  Elisha  P.  Douglass, 
assistant  professor  of  history  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Eliot  D.  Allen  who  teaches 
English  at  Amherst.  Both  have 
Ph.D  degrees.  They  consider 
“Sages  of  the  Ages”  an  attempt 
to  find  answers  for  contemporary 
ideological,  moral,  educational, 
political  and  social  questions  in 
the  writings  of  the  world’s  great 
thinkers. 

Gill  Fox  Now  Doing 
Panel  for  General 

Gill  Fox,  children’s  story  illus¬ 
trator  and  commercial  artist,  is 
doing  a  one-column  humor  panel 
called  “Wilbur.” 

Distributed  through  General 
Features  Core.,  “Wilbur”  chron¬ 
icles,  six  times  a  week,  the  mis¬ 
adventures  of  a  youngster  who  be¬ 
comes  involved  in  such  escapades 
as  putting  concentrated  orange 
juice  in  the  bath  water  or  mixing 
a  malted  in  the  family  washing 
machine. 

Artist  Fox,  who  has  collabo¬ 
rated  on  several  syndicated  strips 
in  the  past,  said  his  two  young 
daughters  help  provide  inspiration 
for  the  panel. 

During  a  tour  of  duty  in  World 
War  II,  Mr.  Fox  was  staff  artist 
on  four  European  editions  of 
Stars  and  Stripes,  drew  political 
cartoons  for  the  Paris  Post  and 
free-lanced  numerous  panels  to 
Parisian  newspapers. 

His  background  in  commercial 
art  includes  the  comic  strip  for 
Smith  Brothers  which  was  a  lead¬ 
ing  ad  strip  two  years  in  a  row. 

Says  Mr.  Fox:  “I  rely  almost 
exclusively  on  situation  humor. 
Wisecracks  and  puns  may  be  all 
right  for  radio  comedians,  but 
they  have  no  place  in  newspaper 
cartoons.” 

Caricature  Catches  On, 
Folger  Gives  Credit  to  3 

When  Franklin  Folger  started 
“The  Girls”  caricature  a  year  ago, 
only  one  paper,  the  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer,  used  it.  Today 
it  is  in  50  dailies. 

Mr.  Folger,  aged  34,  a  native 
of  Cincinnati,  told  Mildred  Miller. 
Enquirer  columnist,  he  owed  his 
success  to  three  persons  —  Stan 
Kohn,  artist  on  that  staff;  Everett 
M.  Boyd,  managing  editor,  to 
whom  Stan  sold  the  idea,  and 
Robert  A.  Cooper,  National 
Newspaper  Syndicate  sales  di¬ 
rector. 

Before  Mr.  Cooper  took  on 


“The  Girls”  it  was  rejected  by 
two  syndicates  because  of  “lack 
of  mass  appeal”  and  the  further 
excuse  that  his  delicate  humor  was 
too  subtle,  Mr.  Folger  said. 

Mr.  Folger  often  expresses  his 
gratitude  to  Enquirer  people  by 
printing  their  names  on  various  ob¬ 
jects  in  his  cartoons;  for  instance, 
“Mildred  Miller’s  Reducing 
Cream”  and  Stan  Kohn’s  After¬ 
shave  Lotion.” 

News  and  Notes 

Ben  Martin,  formerly  comics 
editor,  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Syndicate.  Mr.  Martin,  who 
joined  the  syndicate  in  May  1953, 
steps  into  a  newly  created  post  at 
the  syndicate  and  will  handle  both 
comics  and  text.  He  has  been 
with  Ziff-Davis  Publishing  Co. 
and  NEA  Service. 

*  *  * 

James  L.  McMenamy,  Jr.,  artist 
who  did  the  “Big  Sister”  cartoon 
strip  for  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  died  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Jan. 
4.  Forty-one  years  old,  he  had 
been  assistant  to  Les  Forgrave 
who  did  the  strip  until  his  own 
death  last  October  1.  According 
to  the  syndicate  the  strip  will  be 
continued. 

■ 

S&S  Adds  Comics; 
'Beetle'  Is  Banned 

The  European  Edition  of  Stars 
and  Stripes  has  expanded  its  Sun¬ 
day  edition  to  include  16  pages  of 
colored  comics. 

Lt.  Col.  Arthur  L.  Jorgensen, 
editor-in-chief,  said  the  price  will 
not  increase  from  the  five  cents 
charged  Sunday  as  well  as  daily. 
The  enlarged  Sunday  edition  now 
consists  of  a  16-page  news  section 
and  a  12-page  magazine  as  well  as 
the  comics. 

King  Features  Syndicate  re¬ 
ported  that  its  strip,  “Beetle 
Bailey,”  which  deals  with  the  life 
of  an  unsoldierly  soldier,  has  been 
dropped  from  the  Far  Eastern  edi¬ 
tion  of  Stars  and  Stripes  due  to 
a  recent  policy  change.  Syndicate 
sources  in  Tokyo  reported  that 
cartoons  which  kid  the  army 
rank  and  discipline  systems  are 
now  persona  non  grata  in  the 
publication. 

■ 

Ad  Council  to  Meet 
Ike  at  Closed  Session 

Washington 

President  Eisenhower  will  take 
part  in  the  10th  Washington  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil  which  meets  here  next  week  to 
plan  for  public  service  campaigns. 

The  President  will  meet  200  in¬ 
vited  leaders  of  business,  industry, 
press,  radio  and  TV,  at  a  White 
House  session.  Cabinet  members 
will  discuss  needs  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  Treasury,  Labor  De¬ 
partment,  Department  of  Defense, 
foreign  aid,  and  other  branches  of 
the  government.  Meetings,  with 
the  exception  of  a  Tue.sday  lunch¬ 
eon,  will  be  closed. 
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E  A  P  CALENDAR 

Jan.  10-12  —  Great  Lakes 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence.  Clavpool  Hotel,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 

Jan.  13 — New  York  Asso¬ 
ciated  Dailies,  annual  meeting, 
DeWitt  Clinton  Hotel,  Albany, 

N.  Y. 

Jan.  14-15 — New  York  State 
Publishers  Association,  Winter 
meeting,  DeWitt  Clinton  Hotel, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15-16 — ^Texas  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  Mid-Winter  meeting. 
Commodore  Perry  Hotel,  Aus¬ 
tin. 

Jan.  15-16  —  Allied  Daily 
Newspapers  of  Washington,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Jan.  15-18 — National  Editor¬ 
ial  Association,  Mid  -  Winter 
meeting,  San  Marcos  Hotel, 
Chandler,  Ariz. 

Jan.  17-20 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association, 
convention,  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  19 — New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  Winter 
Meeting,  Sheraton  Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston. 

Jan.  20-21 — New  England 
Association  of  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers,  Winter  meeting.  Hotel 
Kenmore,  Boston. 

Jan.  21-23 — National  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
mid-Winter  Work  Shop,  Tuske- 
gee  Institute,  Ala. 

Jan.  21-23 — Tennessee  Press 
Association,  Mid  -  Winter  con¬ 
vention,  Hermitage  Hotel, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Jan.  21-23  —  Alabama  Press 
Association,  83rd  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Montgomery. 

Jan.  22-23 — New  Mexico 
Press  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Crawford  Hotel,  Carlsbad, 
N.  M. 

Jan.  24-26— Southern  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  Managers 
Assn,  convention,  Tutwiller 
Hotel,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Jan.  24-26  —  Northeastern 
Classified  Advertising  Mana¬ 
gers  convention.  Lord  Balti¬ 
more  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Jan.  29-30  —  Michigan  Press 
Association,  annual  meeting, 
Kellogg  Center,  East  Lansing, 
Mich. 

Jan.  31 -Feb.  1-2— New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  winter  meeting.  Hotel 
Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bernard  Edits  Weekly 

Washington 

Charles  H.  Bernard,  federal 
government  newsman,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  staff  of  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  to  be¬ 
come  editor  of  the  Maryland 
News. 

It  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Alli¬ 
ance. 

The  weekly  is  published  at 
Silver  Spring,  Md.  Mt.  Bernard, 
39,  has  been  a  publicity  man  for 
government  agencies  for  more 
than  12  years. 

BLISHER  for  January  9,  1954 


Year-End  Edition 


the  first  time  it  has  been  published  j 


The  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Times  tabloid  form.  No  advertising 
published  a  16-page  illustrated  tab-  "'as  accepted.  Many  Times  rcad- 
loid  year-end  edition  on  Dec.  31.  ers  sent  copies  to  servicemen  and 
The  edition  is  a  tradition  with  the  former  residents  living  in  various 
Times.  The  most  recent  issue  was  parts  of  the  world. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 
CLASSIFIED  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  .^REA  Number  in  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 

LINE  RATES  For  EACH  Consecutive  Insertion: 

SITUATIONS  WANTKD — (Payable  With  Order) 

4  time*  @  45e  line  each  ineertion;  3  &  OOc;  2  #  SOe;  1  &  6ffe 
.Add  15c  for  Box  Service 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  timee  &  90c  line  each  Ineertion;  3  &  05c;  H  &  Sl.OO;  1  &  SI. 10. 

3  line  minimum;  15c  additional  for  box  gervice. 

Deadline  Wcdneeday  2  P.  M.  (.After  la»t  mail). 

COUNT  .‘10  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations  (ad<i  1  line  for  box  informa¬ 
tion).  Boxholders'  identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Editor  A  Publislier  reserves  the  rirht  to  edit  all  copy. 

ADDQFCC*  Editor  ft  Publisher  ClasHifled,  1700  Times  Tower, 
New  A’ork  36,  New  York,  Phone:  BRyant  0-3053. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  T.  i 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought  { 

snd  sold  without  publicity. _  | 

SALES,  Appraisals,  Management  Con¬ 
sultants.  NEWISPAPER  SERVICE  CO.. 
610  Oeorgia  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
For  better  newspaper  properties.  i 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  A  ODETT,  Broken 
P.  0.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif.  I 
JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers 

3.~i70  Frances  Ave. _ Venice.  Calif. 

•kit  t'O.M  I’ETK.NT  appr.uisala  and  con¬ 
sultations:  confidential  brokerage;  30 
years  of  honest  dealing.  .A.  W.  Stypes 
A-  Co.,  l>3.")  Market  St.,  >San  Francisco 

'>.  California. _ 

•  •  Our  aim  is  to  place  you  in  a 
California  Newspaiier  where  you  can 
t«‘  a  success.  .jO  years’  experience. 
Fair  to  buyer  and  seller. 

J.  R.  OABBKKT 

39:t7  Orange  Riverside.  California 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Propertiea 
lY.  H.  Plover  Co.,  Ventura.  California  1 
LEN  FEIOHNER  AGENCY  | 
A  33  Year  Succesafnl  Brokerage  Ree-  | 
erd.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  told,  anywhere.  Box  199, 

Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. _ 

MID-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Newspaper  Consultants 

-VEWSPAPER-TV  sales,  purchases,  , 
management,  finance,  peraonnel  prob-  j 
lems.  Publishers  Service,  P.  O.  Box 
3132,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Publications  Wanted _ 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

If  you  would  honestly  like  to  sell  your 
newspaper  and  have  established  your 
price  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you.  Am 
negotiating  in  my  own  interest.  Box 
201.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS  I 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes  I 
Experienced  court  witness 
35  years  in  newspaper  work  I 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN  i 
446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  | 

APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  FOR  ; 
Fire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re-  ' 
placement,  Pnrchaies,  Refinancing,  i 
Mortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
"Newspaper  Plant  Specialists” 

_ Publications  for  Sale _ 

SMALL  U)NO  ISLAND  WEEKLY 
newspaper  for  sale.  Box  246,  Editor 

A-  Publisher. _ 

2  MISSOURI  DAILIES.  $33,000  and 
$75,000;  4  Missouri  Weeklies  from 

$22, ,500  to  .$60,000.  Bailey  Krehbiel 
Newspai>er  Service,  Box  88,  Norton. 

Kansas. _ 

W.VSHIXGTON :  Ideal  county  seat. 
Gross  around  $2.5,000.  $5,000  down, 

•lark  L.  Stoll  &  Assoeiates.  4658  Mel¬ 
rose^ _ 

COUNTY  SEAT,  exclusive  small  daily. 
Chart  .Area  II.  Well  equipped.  I.g>ng 
established.  Earnings  excellent.  Own¬ 
ers  will  retire.  Data  furnished  upon 
proof  of  ability  to  make  $12.5,000  pay¬ 
ment.  -Address,  Owners.  Box  249,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


L.  A.  McMAHON 

advertising  and  promotion.  please 
write  Box  ,">18.  West  Meinphi.s,  .Ark. 


EXPERIENCED  Washington  economic 
correspondent  will  write  up  to  date 
sitiiationers  for  trade  periodical.  Val¬ 
uable  insight  on  new  administration 
fiscal,  tax  and  money  policies,  acts. 
Write  Box  125.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
SANDERS  3  ABU' — 7  day  "^eekTTold 
by  the  Inch.  Worth  your  money  I  Write 
D.  R.  Sanders,  Geneseo.  New  York. 


Business  OpportaaMcs  Wanted 


W'.ANT  to  lease,  publish  or  manage  on 
profit-sharing  basis  good  weekly  or 
siiiall  daily  in  town  of  at  least  2.000. 
Box  240.  Editor  ft  I’lihlisher. 

NEWSPAPER  SERViCF.S  , 
_ Photo  Engraving _ 

SC-VN-.\-GR.AVING  Plastic  Plates, 
mounted  or  unmounted,  10c  square 
inch.  Same  day  service — Smith  Serv¬ 
ice,  Deniarest,  New  Jersey. 

Press  Identification 


KKEE  SAMPLE.  Presliield  Deeal. 
Send  Today!  Presliields.  781  Pierpoiit 
St..  Rahway,  New  Jersi-y. 

Syndicates — Features  Wanted  | 

FEATURES  WANTED  for  Syndica-  | 
tion — comic  strips,  adventnre  strips, 
cartoons,  text,  art,  photos,  etc.  Box 
100,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Pcriodknl  Subscriptions  j 

.\C()UII{E  the  habit  of  being  ‘'On, 
Top"  of  tile  news  witli  an  Editor  ft  ; 
Piililislior  siibsrriptiDii .  | 

.fb.rjO  (.">2  Usiit's) 

Write  ft.AfCIi,  Kdittir  I'liblislier.  | 

_ Press  Engineers _ 

MACHINISTS — ^Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
STillwell  6-0098  0090 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc.  i 
Printing  Press  Engineers  | 

Machinist  an<d  Movers  j 

Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts!  i 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 
28  East  4th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  SPring  7-1740 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  ft  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance.  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Ohnrek  StrMt 

Rockford  Illinois 

DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 
Service — Maintenance — Repairs 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-bed  Webs 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Phone  Geneva  8-8744 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Composing  Room 

SKT  of  sixtet'Ti  Daily  (’ompass  tabloid 
rhasps.  Kxcpllpnt  rondition.  Town  and 
Villa?**.  ftl4  14th  St.,  Xpw  York 

City,  New  York. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Composing  Room 


LINOTYPES  and  Intertypoa.  Models 
5,  8,  14,  26,  Intertjpea  B — C — C8M, 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  alao  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Ooee  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  823  North  Fourth 

St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. _ 

-NEED  NEWSPAPER  Tl  UTl.KS ' 
Why  pay  more  than  our  low  price  of 
$68.50  to  $79.50!  Sold  111.'  World 
Over.  Write  for  literature.  L.  ft  B. 
Sales  Company.  113  .Market  Street. 
P.  (t.  Box  .560.  Elkin.  North  Uapolina. 


F’OR  SALK:  Model  31,  4  .Magazine 

Linotype  Machine,  Ser.  ;ti0028,  (4 

yrs.  old — u.sed  sjiaringly)  equipped 
with  4  Magazines,  4  Molds.  Emerson 

AC  Motoi - $6,000.  4-Praetically  New 

Stereotype  Newspainr  Press  Chases 
for  21':!''  Cut-Ofl',  with  bars — $25. 
earh.  Printcraft  Representatives,  277 


BLUE  STREAK  MIXERS 

5  .Model  29  Linotypes — 4  Magazine 
2/72  anil  2/90  Channel 
Mierotlienii  Eleetrie  Pots,  .AC 

6  .Molds.  Mohr  Saw  and  .Aceessories. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave. — BR  9-1132 — N.  Y.  36 

_ Mali  Room 

FOR  SALE  —  Addressograph,  Mode) 
1955  CB,  Oraphotype,  Model  6341. 
cabineta,  trays,  stencil  holders.  2)4 
years  old.  Like  new.  Will  sell  for  best 
price.  Box  5201,  Editor  ft  Publishsr. 


_ Newsprint 

MENU  PAPER  Breaks  with  SpIle 
ing  Tapes.  Also  newsprint.  Bunge  Pulp 
ft  Paper  Co.,  45  W.  45th  St..  N.  Y.  86. 

_ Prern  Room 

DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN 

30  Page  —  23  —  1  XJaU  5  Pl*t» 

Wide.  AO  Chnin  Drive  —  Half  and 
Quarter  Fold. 

COMPLETE  STEREO 
DUPLEX  Mat  Roller;  Gas  Metal  Fur¬ 
nace:  Pomp  and  S^nt;  Onrred  Oaat- 
ing  Box;  Shaver;  Tall  Gutter;  Chip¬ 
ping  Block;  Curved  Router;  Scorch¬ 
er;  16  Oheaea;  and  16  new  'Turtlee. 
A  COMPLETE  COMPACT  PACKAGE 
AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY — 
LOOA’TED  WYOMING 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ava..  Now  York  86 


Used  Presses 

ft  Since  newapapera  eonatautly  ara- 
replaclng  preases  with  new  GOS8- 
unita,  we  usually  have  a  Uat  of  good 
used  preases  available  or  which  may 
be  available  toon,  (or  nswepapari  of 
all  tisea. 

ft  GOSS  englneora  ean  adapt  aneia 
equipmeat  to  your  apoetfle  nooda. 
ft  CORRESPONDENOE  luvltod. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago,  IlUnoiai 

1  OR  2  INDIVIDUAL  Hoo  Stralght- 
line  Units,  22)i.  for  additional  praao. 
rapacity.  Broker,  Box  5127,  Editor  ft 
Publisher.  _ 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  PRESSES^ 
STEREOTYPE  MACHINERY 

John  Griffiths  Co.  Inc. 

11  W.  424,1  St.,  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  —  Single  width 
three  or  four  deck  Hoo  or  G»»s  preie 
21)4''  cutoff.  Please  give  aerial  num¬ 
ber.  price,  present  use.  Box  102,  Ed¬ 
itor  ft  Publisher. 

FOR  SALR:  Ueod  WhiUoek  PiwIot- 
newspaper  preoe  well  maintalued. 
Reaeon  for  tolling,  ehanglng  to  Du¬ 
plex.  'Thli  it  a  bargain.  Write; 
MOCKSVILLB  ENTERPRISE 
Mnekavflle,  North  Carolina 
Phone  84  Mr.  Bowman 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  9,  1954 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Press  Room 


20  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

Complete  Stereo — 22^" — AC  Drive 


4  DECK  GOSS 

2  Plate  wide — 23-9/16" — Complete 
Stereo 


3  UNIT  HOE— 2550 

Steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings — 
2iyi" — Complete  Stereo — AO  Drive 


3  UNIT  HOE— 2148 

Steel  Cylinders 
Roller  Bearings — 22J4" 


4  UNIT  HOE— 2804 

Vertical  Type — AC  Drive — 22^" 

3  Arm  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters 


4  UNIT  HOE— 2283 

•Steel  Cylinders 
Roller  Bearings — 23-9/16" 
Cline  Reels  and  Tensions 
Balloon  Former 


6  UNIT  HOE 

Vertical  Type — DC  Drive — 21^5" 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 


<iOSS  perfecting  press  6it''  well,  45 
circumference.  22)j"  double  folder. 
Prints  16,  32.  64  jiage  tabloid  or  full 
newspaper  web.  Behrens.  427  2nd  Ave., 
N.  Y..  y.  Y. _ 

SCOTT — 3  deck,  24  i>agc,  two  plates 
wide,  23-9/16  cut-off.  color  deck,  two 
extra  colors,  half  and  guarter  folder, 
in  operation.  .\vailable  .\pril  1st. 
Press,  21  North  Main,  Kast  St.  Louis, 
Illinois. 


FOR  SALE:  24-page  Hoe  Straigbtline 
Web  Press,  2  plates  wide,  3  decks 
high,  with  A.  C.  motor  and  stereotype 
equipment.  Immediately  available. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY 
_ Stamford.  Connecticut _ 


MODEL  AB  DUPLEX  PRESS 
MODEL  E  DUPLEX  PRESS 
16  PG.  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
20  PQ.  GOSS  ROTARY-STEREO  1 
24  PG.  GOSS  ROTARY-STEREO 

TP  YOU  are  looking  for  a  Good, 
■Clean  Piece  of  machinery  in  A-1  me¬ 
chanical  condition,  complete  in  every 
detail,  which  will  be  installed  and 
put  into  operation  on  a  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  Basis: 

CONTACT  US I 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


8  PAGE  Duplex  double  drive,  flat  bed 
newspaper  press,  angle  bar  folder. 
22yi'^  cntoff.  15  H.P.,  AC  220  motor. 
Produces  good  paper.  See  running. 
Terms.  Broker,  Box  5200,  Editor  A 

Publisher, _ 

FOR  SALE:  due  to  expansion  onr 
eight-page  Duplex  AB  newspaper 
press  is  now  for  sale  with  deliver 
at  an  earlv  date.  22 Vi  inch  cntoff, 
complete  with  rollers  and  spare  parts. 
Carefully  maintained  and  recently 
overhauled.  Operating  daily,  san^les 
of  paper  on  request.  Contact  John 
R.  Harrah,  Crowley  Daily  Signal, 
Crowley,  Lonisiana. _ 


SACRIFICE 

FORCED  to  vacate  premises  of  the 
former  Philadelphia  Record  and  are 
offering  at  a  great  redaction  the  finest 
equipment  available  on  the  present 
market. 

4  UNIT  VERTICAL  HOE 
NO.  2804 

Steel  Cylinder-Roller  Bearing- 
Spray  Fountain — 22%'  cut¬ 
off — AO  Drive.  Reels,  Ten¬ 
sions  and  Auto  Pasters. 

This  equipment  was  installed  new 
in  1938  and  shut  down  Jan.  1947.  It 
has  had  proper  maintenance. 

For  information  and  inspection  eall 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

■>00  Fifth  Are.  New  York  88,  N.  Y. 
BRyant  9-1180 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

_ Mereotype _ 

FOR  SALE:  Goss  heavy  duty  Dry  ; 
Mat  Roller,  chain  drive,  A.O.  Motor.  , 
I  Dealer,  box  8630,  Editor  A  Publisher.  1 
I  FOR  .S-tl.K;  (loss  4o0(t  lb.  Melting 
I  Furnace,  gas  burner:  Claybourn  Pre- 
I'isiou  full  page  Flat  Shaver;  Hoe  Coni- 
biiiatioii  Saw  A  Monorail  Trimmer; 
Ostrander  Rougliing  or  Planing  Ma¬ 
chine,  24  X  36  bed;  Large  Quantity 
Stereo.  Chases,  good  condition.  Thomas 
\V.  Hall  Company,  inc.,  Stamford, 
Connecticut. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


!  NEWSPAPER  PRESSE^S 

COMPLETE  PLANTS  \ 

I  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  , 

I  5UU  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  80,  N.  Y, 

I  CURVED  ROUTER,  A  0  motor  press  < 
;  drive,  good  mat  roller,  hand  easting  ^ 
I  outfit.  George  0.  Oxford,  Box  9U3,  | 

j  Boise,  Idaho. _ 

I  WILL  BUY  FOR  CASH 

Used  late  model  liitertype  mixer.  I 
.\ddross  Box  202,  Eilitor  A  Publisher.  | 


!  HELP  WANTED _ 

_ CtrculattoB _ 

;  CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
for  morning,  evening  and  Sunday  newi- 
I  paper  in  Southweat  city  of  about  100,- 
000.  Man  with  ability  to  superviae 
I  and  train  diatrict  managers  and  ear-  i 
;  riers.  Must  be  service  and  promotion  | 
I  minded.  Salary,  car  allowance,  group  ! 
I  insursoce.  Give  age,  experience,  salary 
I  expected,  references  and  availability  in 
I  reply.  Confidential  if  desired.  Write 
j  Box  5128.  Editor  A  Publisher. _  | 

j  HOMF  DELIVERY  SUPERVISOR  | 

I  W.Miled  by  New  England  daily  and  j 
I  Siimlay.  Good  ojtporf unity  for  eirrii- 
I  lation  manager  of  small  newspa|H>r  or 
ilistrict  manager  witli  experience.  Box  I 
I  225,  Editor  &  Piiblisber.  I 


PROMOTION  MANAGER  for  six  day 
expanding  morning  in  East.  \  young 
go-getter  who  can  ini-rcase  circulation 
in  a  fast  moving  carrier  organisation 
will  find  this  opi>ortiinity  attrartive. 
WRITE  fully,  including  salary  require- 
iiieiits  to  Box  244.  Editor  &  Pulilisher. 

TWO  WEEKLY  BUSINESS  PAPERS 

I.E.VDERS  ill  their  fields,  need  man- 
agiT  for  rombined  rirriilation  depart¬ 
ment.  (iood  opportunity  for  aggressive 
siibseriptioii  salesnianager  well  versed 
ill  direct  mail  )iromotion.  Loi'ated  in 
midwest.  Write  Box  237,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER  wanted  on  a  growing  Midwest¬ 
ern  Daily.  Prefer  young  man  with 
experience  either  on  a  small  daily  or 
as  an  assistant  on  a  Metropolitan 
Daily.  Must  be  aggressive,  have  a 
good  personality  and  be  promotion 
minded.  Give  complete  details  in  ap¬ 
plication.  Ail  replies  confidential.  Ad- 
dress  Box  103.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Wanted — Classified  Manager 
PER.SONABLE.  hard-working,  young 
man  with  good  ideas  and  experience  in 
classified  c.aii  increase  onr  linage  and 
he  paid  well  for  doing  it.  10.000  circu¬ 
lation.  chart  area  10.  .Splendid  living, 
working  conditions.  Write  full  iletails 
of  background  and  experience  to  Box 
203,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  a  good  special 
edition  salesman  for  work  on  anniver¬ 
sary  edition  in  large  southeast  city. 
Good  salesman  will  earn  $200  to  $300 
per  week.  Will  require  3  first-class 
references.  Liberal  advances  against 
commissions.  Write:  C.  L.  Leach.  1218 
Westmoreland  Ave..  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
SOUTH  E  ST E R  \  I’  E\  N S  Y  LV  V  N 1 A 

Daily  in  college  town  of  15.000  has 
opening  for  a  wide  awake  space  sales¬ 
man;  iiinst  have  3  to  5  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  copy,  layout,  selling,  and  pro¬ 
motion  work.  Write  giving  ext>erience, 
refeccncps.  and  salary  expected  to  Box 
,  204.  Editor  Ibihlislier. 


_ HELP  WANTED _  ! 

Display  Advertising _ 

EXPERIENCED  Retail  Ad  Man,  23  to 
3o.  20,000  afternoon  daily  —  Chart 

Area  6.  Bervice  established  accounts. 
Start  $80  to  $83  weekly,  monthly  in¬ 
dividual  bonus,  group  insurance  paid. 
Ideal  working  conditions.  Box  132, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  PROMOTION  MANA¬ 
GER  wanted  by  daily  with  nearly  8,- 
000  circulation.  Neeil  energetic,  en¬ 
terprising  man  with  ideas  who  can  sell 
and  promote.  Own  two  dailies  and  a 
radio  station.  Unusual  ojiportunity  for 
man  who  can  produce  results.  Daily 
.lournal.  New  Uliii,  .Minnesota. 

OUTSTANDING  OPPORTUNITY, 
small  daily,  S-man  ad  staff.  Pleasant 
city,  ideal  mountain  sport  and  recrea¬ 
tional  area.  Low-pressure  selling, 
high-powered  servicing  and  layout.  Sal¬ 
ary  plus  bonus.  Trainee  considered. 
Send  eomiilete  resume,  salary  needed  | 
first  letter.  K.  \.  Wedig,  Durango  | 
(Uolorado)  Herald-News. 


Editorial 


EDITOR  WANTED 


To  expand  its  operations. 
CHEMICAL  WEEK,  wants  a 
young  man  versed  in  busi¬ 
ness  management  practice 
and  economics.  Essential  too, 
is  the  ability  to  meet  people, 
dig  out  facts,  interpret  them 
intelligently,  and  write  lu¬ 
cidly. 

\ddres8  your  resume  to: 

Gerald  B.  Reynolds, 
Personnel  Relations 
McGRAW-HILL 
PUBLISHING  CO..  INC. 

330  W.  42d  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  wanted  ' 
by  Connecticut  newspaper.  Only  ap¬ 
plicants  now  residing  in  Chart  Area  | 
2  considered.  Box  117,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ | 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  to  han-  i 
die  bureau  in  growing  area  of  25,000 
population.  Six  nights,  48  hour  week. 
New  England  morning  daily  of  16,000 
circnlation.  Mature  reporter  with 
minimum  of  five  years  daily  newspa¬ 
per  experience.  Should  have  car.  Ideal 
conditions  and  salary.  Considerable 
responsibility  and  hesvy  volume  of 
daily  work.  Box  105,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Only  daily  in  Chart  Area  6  city 
under  100,000  needs  a  capable  editor¬ 
ial  executive.  The  man  for  this  job 
must  know  how  to  organise  and  direct 
a  news  staff  of  20  and  to  produce 
the  best  local  newspaper  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Salary  depends  on  ability.  Reply 
in  strict  confidence  to  Box  106,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

BUREAU  REPORTER  in  small  Illinois 
roiinty  Koat,  for  afternoon  daily.  Car. 
cainora  helpful,  (rood  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Write  Box  227,  Kditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

riTY  KDTTOR  HPOT  on  fast  j^rowinR 
newspaper  10.000  circnlation.  Start* 
itiir  salary  $00  per  plus  small  expense 
aeeount.  Increases  after  proof  of  ca¬ 
pabilities.  This  is  j?ood  opportunity 
for  live  wire.  Contact  at  once  by 
phone  reverse  O.  G.  Tucker,  Hunting- 
ton.  West  Virginia  44194. 
nK.srR.\IU..K  OPKXIXG  for  man  reared 
on  a  farm,  good  journalistic  and  agri¬ 
cultural  background,  willing  to  travel. 
Salary  coinnien.surate  with  background 
and  experience.  Reply  confidential. 

Box  207.  Kditor  S:  Publisher. _ 

KKPORTKU  —  Kastern  newspaper  of 
11.000  circulation  wants  reporter  for 
general  assignments  and  features, 
j  Knowledge  of  photography  preferred 
but  not  mandatory.  State  experience 
'  and  salary  expected.  .Vddress  Box  239, 

j  '•'ditor  &  Publisher. _ 

I  spoHTS  KIHTOR.  small  Ohio  daily, 
i  This  is  combination  sports-general 
1  news  vacancy.  .Vpplicant  should  have 
I  camera,  darkroom  knowledge  or  will- 
’  ingness  to  learn.  Reply  to  Box  228. 
Kditor  4^*  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  P 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


SM.VLL  5  day  afternoon  daily  wanG 
combination  ^^|>(lrts  Editor  and  Genera; 
Reporter.  Journalism  grad  or  equiv¬ 
alent  experience.  Car  necessary.  Good 
opportunity.  Growing  city  18.000. 
Write  full  details  The  News,  Hopewell, 
Virginia. _ 

W.ANTED — Uombination  Sports  Editor 
and  News  Reporter  for  leading  North 
Carolina  seiiii-weekly.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion  on  good  paper  in  excellent  tows 
of  6500.  Write,  stating  exjierience, 
salary  expected,  and  references.  Box 
206.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

W.VNTED — News  Editor  for  leading 
North  Carolina  semi-weekly.  Two  mau 
staff.  Slate  all  first  letter,  including 
experience,  salary  expected,  habits,  re¬ 
ferences,  etc.  This  is  a  permanent 
position  on  a  good  paper  in  an  ideal 
small  town  of  6500.  .Address  Box  205, 
Editor  A  I’ublisher. 

WANTED — Recent  journalism  grad  to 
help  with  wire  and  write  sports.  State 
salary  expected.  Jonesboro  Evening 
Sun.  .Tonesboro,  .Arkansas. 


W.ANTED:  Some  young  man  between 
thirty  and  forty  can  make  a  real  rec- 
or<l  and  earn  a  real  salary  editing  a 
well  known  and  large  weekly  in  area, 
upper  midwest,  if  he  is  an  old  fa¬ 
shioned  newspaperman  who  actually 
loves  the  business  and  has  enough 
pride  in  his  soul  to  want  to  use  some 
imagination,  resourcefulness  and 
ilrive.  Tills  post  involves  handling  as¬ 
signments  for  three  to  four  persons, 
being  re-ponsible  for  getting  all  the 
news,  editing,  heading  copy  and  pro¬ 
viding  dummy  for  iiiakeiip  man.  .An 
unusual  job  with  an  organization  that 
has  gone  and  is  «till  going  places.  The 
man  wlio  can  fill  the  hill  will  not  be 
qiiilihleil  witli  on  the  salary  question. 
-And  the  location  loo.  is  an  idi-al  one. 
Write  in  detail  giving  references  if 
interested.  Box  226,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lislier. _ _ 

NEED  Man  who  understands  court¬ 
house  coverage  and  farm  news.  Perry 
Stewart.  Times.  Pekin,  Illinois. 


Writer 

NATIONWIDE  corporation  has  perina- 
iient  position  for  experienced  writer 
at  its  head  office  in  New  York  City. 
Must  have  several  years’  experience  in 
newspaper  or  magazine  writing,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  industrial  magazine  editing 
and  experience  in  writing  training  ma¬ 
terials  desirable,  but  not  essential. 
.Applicant  must  1m  willing  to  transfer 
to  other  parts  of  United  States  at  a 
later  date.  Salary  based  on  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  experience.  Send  complete 
record  of  education,  business  experi¬ 
ence,  age,  marital  status  and  date 
available  for  employment.  Box  P.E. 
617,  221  W.  41st  St.,  New  York. 


Mechanical 


Growing  Daily 

NEEDS 

1  ad  compositor 

1  straight  matter  operator  and 

1  combo  printer-operator. 

Pay  scale  $2,  unorganized  shop. 

-Also  need  machinist-oi>erator,  salary 
open. 

Box,  234,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


AGGRESSIVE  Promotion  Man,  24-31, 
growing  organization  newspapers,  tele¬ 
vision,  radio  stations  Southwest  United 
States.  Prefer  journalism  graduate, 
experienced  ad  copy,  layout,  news 
writing.  Write  complete  educational, 
business  resume,  salary  required.  Box 
208,  Editor  &  Puhli»her. 
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HELP  wanted 
Promotion — Public  Relations 


WANTED — Mkd  fully  experienced  in 
wntiuK  both  newi  copy  and  advertii- 
ing  copy.  We  want  a  seasoned  writer 
who  has  worked  both  as  a  reporter 
and  as  an  ad  copywriter,  with  elip- 
ings  available  showing  actual  work 
one.  Unlimited  opportunity  lor  a 
man  who  has  the  ability  and  ambition 
to  develop  the  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  in  well-established  midwest 
advertising  agency.  This  is  it  once-in- 
a-lifetime  opportunity  for  the  right 
man.  Write  in  full  detail,  giving  per¬ 
sonal  background,  experience,  present 
earnings,  positions  held,  etc.  Com- 
^etely  confidential.  Box  5204,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 
Classilied  Advertbiiig 


0LAS8IP1ED  STAFF  MEMBERS: 
yon  can  gel  ahead  faster!  A  great 
future  belongs  to  yon  ...  if  you 
train  for  it. 

THE  new  Howard  Pariah  Oourae  ta 
Olassifled  Advertiaing  makaa  exparts 
of  eameat  people.  You  get  want-ad 
fundamentals,  selling,  copywriting, 
methoda  atep-by-atep. 

20  LESSONS  OAN  CHANGE  TOUR 
LIFE  .  .  .  AND  YOUR  FUTUBEI 

20-wEEK  eorreapondenee  program  an- 
perviaed  by  practical  speeisliats.  Writ¬ 
ten  examinations  required.  Scores  of 
top  newspapers  represented  by  stU'* 
dents  in  training. 

COMPLETE  Conrae  per  student. 
Send  only  $0  for  registration  and  first 
lesson.  Then  pap  $2  week  IB  weeks. 
Write  for  descriptive  folder — or  EN¬ 
ROLL  BY  RETURN  MAIL  TO  START 
FASTI 

HOWARD  PARISH 
School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2B00  N.W.  7Sth  St..  Miami  47,  Florida 


NOT1CE.S 


ARE  YOU  MOVING? 

Please  allow  two  weeks  for  a  change 
of  address  and  be  sure  to  give  ns  the 
OLD  ae  well  aa  the  NEW  address. 
Saves  time  I 

Editor  A  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 


WRITERS  SFRVICFS 
LHerwy  Ag—cy 

WRITERS  I  —  One  publisher  stated: 
“You  are  the  only  agency  that  has 
come  up  with  ideas,  not  just  manu¬ 
scripts.”  Write  for  terms — TODAY  I 
Mead  Agency,  419-4th  Ave.,  New  York 
1«.  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
ArfmhtMnsHee 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  of  small  daily 
seeks  better  opportunity. 

Box  107.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


A  rtlstc — Cortonnists 


CARTOONIST  —  Editorial,  consider¬ 
able  experience  at  age  34,  strong  on 
local  and  national.  Some  reprints  from 
coast  to  coast.  Pen  and  ink  or  litho 
crayon.  Samples  and  resume  unon  re- 
onest.  Bov  .S2nh.  Editor  ft  Publ'sher. 
CARTOONIST  —  12  years  experience 
comic  and  illustrative.  Age  33.  Spots, 
panels,  strips,  editorial  cartoons,  lay¬ 
outs  and  photography.  .An  asset  to 
newspaper,  magazine,  syndicate  or 
other  cartoonist.  Box  241,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


ClrrnlnHnn 


CIROULATION  MANAGER,  Available 
.Tanuary  10.  Top  references.  Write 

Box  5217,  Editor  ft  Publiaher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  on  43,000 
daily  and  Sunday  aeeks  relocation.  Ex¬ 
perience  includes  13  years  key  posi¬ 
tion  on  metropolitan  daily.  All  phaees 
circulation  on  congenial,  economical, 
and  productive  basis.  Tonng  hut  ex¬ 
perienced.  Esmily  man.  Sober.  Ref¬ 
erences.  Box  127,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Circulation 


TUIKTKEN  VlilAKS  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  Experience.  Available  30  days. 
Married,  age  34.  Will  furnish  com¬ 
plete  resume  of  experience.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Box  108,  Editor  ft  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

CIRL'L'L.VTOH  with  established  record 
as  consistent  economical  producer, 
available  as  Circulation,  Country,  or 
Promotion  Manager.  Complete  resume 
of  training  and  experience  on  request. 
Confidence  respected.  Write  Box  224, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Cla.ssified  Advertisiiig 

t!  L A  a  .S  l  E  i  E  D  MANAGER  —  Sound 
knowledge  of  what  it  takes  to  build  a 
profit-making  want-ad  section,  backed 
by  26  years'  experience  in  doing  it. 
Now  employed.  Age  47.  Fully  capable 
of  managing  any  size  operation.  Top 
recommendations  and  a  record  that 
will  stand  close  investigation.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Box  209,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

WOMAN  SUPERVISOR.  Large  metro¬ 
politan.  9  years  experience  all  phases. 
Best  references.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
210,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Diaptoy  AdTertigliig 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER — mature, 
many  years  practical  experience,  skill¬ 
ed  in  layout,  copy,  sales,  service. 
Sound  business  methods.  'Thoroughly 
responsible.  Worthy  of  best  oflfer  from 
progressive  dsily,  not  in  large  city. 
(Now  in  Indiana;  available  January.) 
Please  airmail  details  of  job.  Box 
124.  Editor  ft  Pnbligher. 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS  Specialist  or 
work  under  supervision  of  another. 
Box  126.  Editor  ft  Pnhllsher. 
EXPERIENCED  display  ad  manager, 
salesman,  seek  iM-rmanent  position 
Chart  -Area  2.  Young,  married  vet  alive 
and  ambitious,  with  spark  for  success. 

Box  211,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  27.  suc¬ 
cessful  background  in  both  local  and 
national  fields,  small  daily,  desires 
equivalent  position  on  newspaper  in 
mid-South.  Promotionally  minded.  Col¬ 
lege  grad,  married.  Make  offer.  Bob 
WTiitaker.  Box  524,  Spencer,  Iowa. 

MRBtM 


EXPERIENCED — but  yonof — ^roporter 
wants  to  make  permanent  move.  Chart 
Areas  1,  2,  or  6.  SO  -  100,000  cir¬ 
culation  preferred.  Five  years  general 
news,  sports,  desk,  now  employed. 
Yet,  26,  BA  degree,  tingle,  ear.  Box 
5111.  Editor  ft  ^bllsher. 


NEWSPAPERMAN— Three  yeari  ex¬ 
perience  on  dailies  and  press  service, 
all  positions.  Desire  general  report¬ 
ing;  26.  vet,  B.S..  good  references, 
$85  minimum.  Want  to  become  part  of 
a  hnstling  staff.  Chart  areas  2,  6,  8. 

Box  122.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  camere  wise,  wants  job 
Chart  Ares  7,  8.  Wide  experience, 
news,  features,  trade  magasines.  Box 

118,  Editor  ft  Publisher, _ 

SPORTS  —  Thoroughly  experienced 
editor-writer-columniet.  15  years  newe- 
paper.  After  5  years  iporte  promotion 
desires  return  to  newspaper.  Prefer 
Chart  Area  2-3-4-6.  bnt  will  consider 
other  locations.  Box  121,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  city  of  30.000,  de- 
sires  change  of  scenery,  possible  ad¬ 
vancement.  Vet,  35.  married  ten  years, 
no  children.  Can  handle  graphic. 
References.  Box  110,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

300.000  DAILY  NEWS  EDITOR 
(one  of  three),  29.  salary  now  $130. 
stymied  and  stifled.  Wants  join  rous¬ 
ing  staff  anywhere,  permanent  only. 
Fine  executive.  Former  publisher.  Box 
112.  Fditor  ft  Publisher. 

IDEI’T.  circulation-making  Editor  who 
knows  ernnomical  operation,  gets  along 
well  with  mechanirsl  departments, 
makes  friends  for  the  property.  i« 
looking  for  job  in  the  Northeast. 
Thoroughly  trained  in  small  operation, 
w-ent  into  big-citv  editorships  (still  at 
it)  desires  return  to  nornislrv  on 
medium  dailv  or  big  weekly.  Steady, 
never  sleohnlie.  svsiisble  at  non-big- 
eitv  figure.  Box  245.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  HANTED 
E<Utorial 

COIXIRADO,  ID.AHO,  UTAH  —  Want 
to  return  to  Rocky  Mountain  region  on 
large  weekly  or  non-metropolitan  daily 
wliere  I  can  make  down  payment  on 
home  and  start  oldest  of  two  young¬ 
sters  in  school.  Nine  years  versatile 
reporting  and  city  editing  on  weekly, 
small  and  large  dailies  in  that  order. 
Six  years  this  job.  E'arm  background. 
No  drinking  problems.  Excellent 
liealth.  Prefer  to  move  this  spring. 
Write  Box  214.  Editor  ft-  Publisher. 
COPYRE.ADER — E'ast,  accurate:  lucid.  ^ 
punchy  heads:  11  yi-ar.s  metropolitan 
dailies,  five  on  copy  desk;  rim.  slot, 
makeup.  $120  inlniniwm.  nightside  pre¬ 
ferred.  Chart  areas  1.  2  and  6.  Mar¬ 
ried.  ehildren,  sober.  Now  employed 
on  Public  Relations  job  at  more  than 
asking  minimum.  Box  213,  Editor  ft 

Publiaher. _ 

EDITOR,  desk  man,  reporter,  20  years 
experience  on  large  and  small  dailies 
and  weeklies.  'Top-notch  newsman. 
.Ability  to  head  news  department. 
.Available  immediately.  Must  be  per¬ 
manent.  Phone  56670,  wire,  or  write, 
William  B.  Henderson,  402  N.  Fifth, 
Paducah.  Kentucky. _ 


EDITOR 

Trade  or  Company  Magazine 
SKilLLED  in  news  and  feature  writ¬ 
ing,  ropy  editing  and  production; 
thorough  knowledge  of  layout  and 
typography.  Ten  years  experience  as 
business  paper  and  house  organ  editor: 
former  newspaperman.  Prefer  Chart 
•Areas  1  or  2.  Box  231,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR-REPORTER  would  locate 
family  of  3  in  California  or  other  mild 
winter  clime.  Top  farm  editor.  ex)>eri- 
enced  city-liall  reporter,  but  can  lian- 
die  any  de.sk,  news  run  :  also  advertis- 
ing.  Box  233,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
EDITORIAL  .START  in  New  York 
City  area  desired  l>y  capable,  indus¬ 
trious  college  grad,  24.  married.  10 
months  weekly  experience.  Box  230, 

Editor  ft  Publiaher. _ 

KX-PUBLI.SHER  AND  EDITOR.  Seek¬ 
ing  berth  as  editor  of  medium  or 
small  daily.  Thoroughly  familiar  with 
advertising  and  plant  management, 
also.  Box  212.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
F.AMILY  MAN,  35,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  city  side,  will  take  pay  cut,  if 
necessary,  for  right  job  Chart  .Areas 
2  to  6.  Box  238.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

HOAV  'BOUT  IT! 

14  years  on  Copy — News  desk.  Both 
Metropolitan  and  small  fields.  Work 
anywhere.  Good  references.  Write  Box 
215.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


Nationally-Known 
OUTDOOR  EDITOR 

NOW  conducting  column  in  outstand¬ 
ing  U.  S.  newapaper-Radio-Television- 
Magazines-lecturer.  Twenty-year  back¬ 
ground  in  fresh  and  salt  water  fishing, 
upland,  waterfowl  and  big  game  hunt¬ 
ing.  Precision  newsman  of  15  years 
newsroom  experience.  Five  years  ad¬ 
vertising  copywriting.  Can  furnish 
sporting  goods  manufacturers,  pub¬ 
lishers  and  banks  as  references.  Avail¬ 
able  for  conference. 

Box  243,  Editor  ft:  Publisher. 


INDIVIDUAL  seeking  expressive  job. 
B.A  in  English.  Excellent  stylist.  Some 
weekly  experience.  .Also  speak,  read 
and  write  Spanish.  6  months  at  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mexico  City.  Dependable. 
Vet.  Single,  age  26.  Will  re-locate 
anywhere.  Box  247,  Editor  ft-  Publisher. 
I’.M.  EDITOR.S,  Massachusetts  or 
Connecticut.  Reporter.  4  years  experi¬ 
ence  all  beats,  seeks  i>erraanent  spot 
with  future.  Now  employed  20,000  dai¬ 
ly.  Family  man.  age  35,  journalism 
graduate.  Box  216.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
REPOBTER-EDITOB  wants  position 
large  weekly,  daily.  Chart  .Areas  1.  2. 
Woman  journalism  grad.  Experienced. 
Box  218.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial 


REPORTER  •  CARTOONIST  -  COL- 
I'JINIST — proven  triple-threater  seeks 
location  in,  around  New  York  City 
after  Feb.  1  in  any,  all  capacities. 
Five  years  daily  experience,  college 
grad.  vet.  27.  Best  references.  Box 

217.  Editor  ft-  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  feature-writer,  24,  ex¬ 
perience:  news,  features,  small  daily. 
Free  lance  writing,  editing.  M.A.  Box 

235,  Editor  &  Puhlislier. _ 

HEI'ORTER — .I-Grad,  23.  Vet.  I  year 
sports  reportcr-copyreader-fcalure 
writer  Stars  ft  Htrii)es  in  Europe. 
-Article  in  •’SPORT''  magazine.  Other 
limited  exiK-rieace.  AV'ould  consider 
police  or  general  reporting.  $$$  sec¬ 
ondary  to  opportunity.  Box  232,  Edi- 

tor  ft  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  26, 
single,  now  1  years  midwest  small 
daily,  has  bellyfull  of  dull  staff  of  rut- 
bound  plodders.  Wants  switch  to  20,- 
000  palter  with  use  for  aggressive  but 
discreet  beatman  who  likes  people  and 
comes  complete  with  news-routing 
sniffer.  Vet;  camera,  car.  College 
trained.  Box  236,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
SPORTS  EDITOR  available  immedi¬ 
ately.  No  floater.  Don't  sit  around  and 
wait  for  handouts.  Write  breezy  col¬ 
umn.  .Awards  on  )tage  layouts.  Box 

219.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

TOP  RUNG  on  small  daily  sought  by 
experienced  assistant  managing  editor 
now  copy  editor  one  of  biggest  dailies. 

Box  220,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

VET.  32.  married:  seven  years  experi¬ 
ence;  now  100.000  daily  A.B.  Journal¬ 
ism:  news,  features,  sport.s;  wants 
l>ermaneney :  Chart  Area  2,  3.  4,  5,  9. 

Box  242.  Editor  ft  Piihlisher. _ 

AA^ANTED:  LESS  MONEY,  MORE 
Oi'PORTl’XITY  —  Versatile  editor- 
writer.  31.  earning  .$9,000  yearly, 
willing  take  -iibstantial  cut  for  job 
with  genuine  future.  .Skilled  analyst: 
can  produce  editorials,  features,  gen¬ 
eral  news  stories— or  edit  them.  Good 
idea  man.  Sound  national,  international 
baekgronnd.  Pleasing  voice,  personal¬ 
ity  if  you  have  radio,  television  tieup. 
Best  references.  Box  221,  Editor  ft 

Publisher.  _ 

YOUNG,  MARRIED  SPORTSWRITER 
seeks  solid  i>osilion  Chart  Areas  1,  2. 
Vet.  experienced.  Box  222,  Editor  & 

Publisher.  _ 

I  WANT  a  challenging  job  with  an  ag¬ 
gressive  weekly  or  middle-sized  daily. 
I  have  some  experience.  I  am  a  26- 
year-old  veteran,  college  graduate,  mar¬ 
ried.  I  will  work  where  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  presents  itself.  Box  248,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher.  _ 

MY  Eight  Years  press,  radio  means 
aeeiirate  police,  publicity  know-how, 
clear  rewrite,  vivid  style,  photography 
on-the-ball.  reliable,  good  appearance, 
at  liberty.  Chart  .Area  2.  Allen 
son.  6  Young  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Photogniphy 

CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER  and  Fair- 
child  Engraver  desires  to  relocate  in 
Southeast.  Has  cameras  and  car.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Draft  status  5-A. 
Box  229.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Promorion — Puhlic  Relations 


EXPERIENCED — Conscientious,  ener¬ 
getic  newspaperman  seeking  public  re¬ 
lations  opportunity  with  Midwest  firm. 
Journalism  graduate,  married,  30.  Box 
128.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


_ Mechanical 

COMPOSING  RO{)M  FOREMAN,  age 
36,  wants  responsible  job  in  medium 
sized  dsily  shortly  after  first  of  year. 
Expert  personal  producer  as  well  as 
leader.  Open  Shop.  Contact  South¬ 
western  Production  Program  912  Tex- 
as  Bank  Building,  Dallas  2.  Texas. 
PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  seeking  po¬ 
sition  in  Chart  Area  12  for  responsible 
position.  References.  Box  115,  Editor 

1  l*u*-'isher. _ 

M  EGHANIC.AL  SUPERINTENDENT 
— 11  years  as  composing  and  mechan¬ 
ical  executive,  presently  employed, 
cost-conscious,  union.  Medium  or  large 
operation.  Box  223.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Recapitulation  of  the  opinions 
expressed  by  justices  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States 
since  1900  leaves  no  doubt  that 
the  Press  is  to  be  treated  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  subject  to  general  laws  and 
taxes  and  at  the  same  time  as  a 
special  kind  of  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  which  must  be  protected 
against  repression  by  governmental 
and  private  interests  alike. 

A  dozen  cases  bearing  on  the 
commercial  aspects  of  publishing 
and  circulating  newspapers  have 
been  decided  in  the  current  era  of 
modern  journalism,  each  affording 
jurists  on  the  nation’s  highest  court 
an  opportunity  to  express  their  own 
interpretations  of  the  “freedom” 
and  “liberty”  provided  for  the 
Press  in  the  First  and  14th  Amend¬ 
ments. 

The  court  has  taken  judicial  no¬ 
tice  of  the  special  privileges  which 
Congress  has  seen  wise  to  confer 
upon  publLshers  and  yet  found  no 
conflict  between  this  policy  and 
Congressional  intent  to  apply  cer¬ 
tain  rules  and  regulations  on  their 
business.  In  recent  years  some  of 
the  court’s  member.s  have  been 
outspoken  in  their  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  newspapers. 

While  quick  to  strike  down 
claims  by  publishers  that  they 
should  be  entitled  to  certain  im¬ 
munity  from  general  legislation, 
the  court,  in  majority  opinions,  has 
stated  unequivocally  that  the  Press 
is  an  indispensable  business  in  a 
democratic  society. 

“The  freedom  to  publish  is 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution, 
but  freedom  to  combine  to  keep 
others  from  publishing  is  not,” 
said  Justice  Black,  now  senior 
member  of  the  court,  only  a  few 
years  ago  in  a  passage  of  his  opin¬ 
ion  which  effected  a  change  in  the 
basic  structure  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

*  *  * 

In  1913,  WHEN  two  publishers 
attacked  the  newly  enacted  condi¬ 
tions  for  use  of  S^ond  Class  mail 
privileges  as  “a  means  to  regulate 
journalism  and  enforce  censor¬ 
ship,”  the  Chief  Justice  (White) 
pointed  out  that  Congress  actually 
had  discriminated  in  favor  of 
newspapers  and  other  periodicals, 
thereby  securing  for  them  “great 
pecuniary  and  other  concessions 
and  a  wider  circulation  and  con¬ 
sequently  a  greater  sphere  of  in¬ 
fluence.” 

Congress  deemed  that  these 
great  privileges  and  advantages  at 
'the  public  expen.se  (low  postal 
rates)  were  incidental  and  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  complete  fruition  of 
the  public  policy  lying  at  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  privileges  accorded — 
“to  secure  to  the  public  the  dis- 
seminahon  of  knowledge  of  cur¬ 
rent  events.”  All  it  required,  and 
rightly  so,  Justice  White  ruled, 
was  that  publishers  comply  with 
certain  regulations,  such  as  mark¬ 


ing  paid  matter  as  “advertising” 
and  disclosing  the  names  of  the 
principal  stockholders. 

“The  extremely  low  rate  charged 
for  Second  Class  mail — the  cost  is 
seven  times  the  revenue  it  yields — 
is  justified,”  said  the  court  in  de¬ 
ciding  a  Milwaukee  ca.se  seven 
years  later.  “It  is  a  frank  exten¬ 
sion  of  special  favors  to  publishers 
because  of  the  special  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  public  welfare  which 
Congress  believes  is  derived  from 
the  newspaper  and  other  periodi¬ 
cal  press.” 

A  forerunner  to  the  more  clear¬ 
ly  stated  principle  that  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  in  the  First 
Amendment  is  not  ab.solute  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  1917  opinion,  also 
by  Chief  Justice  White,  that 
stated:  “However  complete  is  the 
right  of  the  press  to  state  public 
things  and  discuss  them,  that  right, 
as  every  other  right  enjoyed  in 
human  society,  is  subject  to  the 
restraints  which  separate  right 
from  wrong-doing.” 

The  real  bread-and-butter  de¬ 
cision  was  handed  down  in  19 IS. 
International  News  Service  v.  As¬ 
sociated  Press  established  the  prop¬ 
erty  right  in  the  newspaper’s  basic 
product:  news.  Justice  Pitney  got 
down  to  the  nub  of  the  matter  in 
this  language: 

“The  right  of  purchaser  of  a 
single  newspaper  to  spread  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  contents  gratuitously, 
for  any  legitimate  purpose  not  un¬ 
reasonably  interfering  with  com¬ 
plainant’s  right  to  make  merchan¬ 
dise  of  it,  may  be  admitted;  but 
to  transmit  that  news  for  commer¬ 
cial  use,  in  competition  with  the 
complainant,  is  a  very  different 
matter.  .  .  .  The  contention  that 
Che  news  is  abandoned  to  the 
public  for  all  purposes  when  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  first  newspaper  is 
untenable.” 

«  j{:  # 

In  150  YEARS.  Chief  Justice 
Hughes  observed  in  1931,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  had  never  once  been 
called  upon  to  review  a  case  in¬ 
volving  previous  restraint  of  the 
press.  But  the  issue  was  clearcut 
in  Near  v.  Minnesota,  in  the  view 
of  five  of  the  nine  justices  who 
concurred  in  the  Hughes  opinion 
that  a  state  cannot  invade  the 
constitutional  immunity  against 
censorship  even  though  it  charac¬ 
terizes  the  publication  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  business  as  a  nui¬ 
sance. 

Speaking  on  the  question  of  or¬ 
ganized  boycott  to  prevent  circula¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper.  Justice 
Hughes  said: 

“The  danger  of  violent  reactions 
becomes  greater  with  effective  or¬ 
ganization  of  defiant  groups  resent¬ 
ing  exposure,  and  if  this  considera¬ 
tion  warranted  legislative  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  initial  freedom  of 
publication,  the  constitutional  pro¬ 
tection  would  be  reduced  to  a 
mere  form  of  words.” 


The  criterion  for  declaring  that 
newspaper  publishing  usually  con¬ 
stitutes  interstate  commerce  came 
in  the  Prairie  Farmer  case  of  1934, 
just  ahead  of  a  series  of  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempts  by  publishers  to  in¬ 
voke  First  Amendment  immunity 
from  New  Deal  labor  legislation. 
Justice  Butler’s  examination  of  the 
evidence  disclosed  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  “includes  the  obtaining  of 
advertising,  the  transportation  be¬ 
tween  states  of  electrotypes  to  be 
used  in  setting  up  advertisements, 
and  the  transportation  of  substan¬ 
tial  quanthies  of  the  papers  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce.” 

Advertising  at  compensatory 
rates  is  an  essential  element,  he 
added.  Footnote  reference  was 
made  to  the  fact  that  the  court  had, 
in  1920,  definitely  excluded  adver¬ 
tising  contracts,  themselves,  from 
interstate  commerce  because  they 
did  not  invoke  any  movement  of 
goods  or  merchandise  in  interstate 
commerce  or  any  transmission  of 
intelligence  in  .such  commerce. 

<i>  *  * 

When  the  court  invalidated 
Huey  Long’s  onerous  tax  against 
unfriendly  newspapers  in  Louisi¬ 
ana,  in  1936.  Justice  Sutherland 
took  occasion  to  state:  “It  is  not 
intended  ...  to  suggest  that  the 
owners  of  newspapers  are  immune 
from  any  of  the  ordinary  forms  of 
taxation  for  support  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  .  .  .  The  lax  here  involved 
is  bad  not  because  it  takes  money 
from  the  pockets  of  the  appellees 
(publishers).  If  that  were  all,  a 
wholly  different  question  would 
be  presented.  It  is  bad  because  .  .  . 
it  is  seen  to  be  a  deliberate  and 
calculated  device  in  the  guise  of 
a  tax  to  limit  the  circulation  of  in¬ 
formation  to  which  the  public  is 
entitled.  .  .  .” 

Justice  Roberts  summarized  the 
view  of  the  press  as  a  busine.ss  in 
the  1937  cause  celebre  involving 
the  Associated  Press  and  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  an  employe. 

“The  publisher  of  a  newspaper,” 
he  wrote,  “has  no  special  immu¬ 
nity  from  the  application  of  gen¬ 
eral  laws.  He  has  no  special  priv¬ 
ileges  to  invade  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  others.  He  must  answer 
for  libel.  He  may  be  punished  for 
contempt  of  court.  He  is  subject 


to  the  anti-trust  laws.  Like  others 
he  must  pay  equitable  and  non- 
discriminatory  taxes  on  his  busi¬ 
ness.” 

The  dissenting  opinion  by  Justice 
Sutherland,  and  three  others,  held 
to  the  philosophy  that  the  term 
“freedom”  is  not  to  be  narrowly 
confined  when  applied  to  the  press, 
“one  of  the  most  dependable  ave¬ 
nues  through  which  information 
of  public  and  governmental  acti¬ 
vities  may  be  transmitted  to  the 
people.” 

The  minority  was  concerned 
with  the  infiltration  of  an  individu¬ 
al  reporter’s  bias  into  labor  news 
and  with  this  in  mind  Justice  Suth¬ 
erland  stated:  “We  are  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  constitutional  immu¬ 
nity  of  the  press  does  not  permit 
any  legislative  restriction  of  the 
authority  of  the  publisher,  acting 
upon  his  own  judgment,  to  dis¬ 
charge  anyone  engaged  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  service.” 

In  a  1945  decision  applying  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  news¬ 
papers,  the  court  reiterated  the 
view  that  the  First  Amendment 
.does  not  forbid  this  or  other  regu¬ 
lation  which  ends  in  no  restraint 
upon  expression. 

Came  the  AP  monopoly  case  the 
same  year  and  at  least  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  court  gave  attention 
to  forces  of  restraint  on  the  press 
other  than  governmental. 

A  publisher  does  not  enjoy  a 
peculiar  constitutional  sanctuary, 
because  he  handles  news  while 
others  handle  food,  but,  said  Jus¬ 
tice  Black,  “it  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  the  grave  concern  for  the 
freedom  of  the  pre.s.s  which  prompt¬ 
ed  adoption  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  should  be  read  as  a  command 
that  the  government  was  without 
power  to  protect  that  freedom.” 

Justice  Frankfurter  saw  the  press 
as  more  than  a  commercial  enter¬ 
prise.  “It  has,”  he  wrote,  “a  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  public  interest  unlike 
that  of  any  other  enterprise  pur¬ 
sued  for  profit.  .  .  .  The  business  of 
the  press  is  the  promotion  of  truth 
regarding  public  matters  by  fur¬ 
nishing  the  basis  for  an  under¬ 
standing  of  them.  Truth  and  un¬ 
derstanding  are  not  wares  like 
peanuts  or  potatoes.” 

E&P  Calendar,  Page  72 
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1960  1  ou'll  use  about  four  tinier 
the  electricity  you  used  in  1M40. 

^  our  electric  company  already  is 
investing  millions  of  dollars 
to  have  it  ready. 


This  means  that  the  eler  tric  light  and 
power  companies  of  America  are  plan¬ 
ning  and  building  well  ahead  for  the 
nation’s  growing  electric  future.  Their 
•^10  billion  expansion  program  is  the 


largest  in  all  industrial  history. 
America’s  business-managed  electric- 
companies  prove  daily  that  they  can 
meet  the  country’s  electric  needs.  In 
view  of  this,  you  have  the  right  to 


ask  whether  any  federal  government 
electric  jMiwer  projects— paid  for  with 
your  tax  money— are  really  neces¬ 
sary.  America’s  Electric  Light  and 
Poner  CornfHtnies*. 


**Y0U  ARE  THFMtE** — CHS  tele\  inicin — witness  hist<»ry**  {Treat  events 


^Names  on  request  from  this  mafrazine 


l*rtnte(i  in  0.  S.  A. 


There’s  something 
you  should  know... 
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CO 


when  selecting  the  newspaper  in  Cincinnati 
to  carry  your  schedule  you  should  know... 


■M 


That  The  Post  has  the  largest  home  delivered  That  The  Post  gained  90.6%  in  total  adver- 

circulation  in  its  history!  tising  linage  since  1940.  Also,  that  Media 

That  The  Post  had  a  gain  of  60.5%  in  total  Records  show  Post  total  advertising  for  the 
retail  advertising  since  1940.  first  11  months  of  1953,  to  be  14,605,274  lines. 

The  CINCINNATI  POST 

-  For  Active  Cincinnatians  - 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEWYORK  Worfd-re/esroin«rh«Sun  COLUMBUS . Citizen 

CLEVELAND . Press  CINCINNATI . Post 

PITTSBURGH . Press  KENTUCKY . Post 


SAN  FRANCISCO . News  Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Post 

INDIANAPOLIS . Times  KNOXVILLE . News-Sentinel 


DENVER  .  .  .  PocLv  Mountain  News  EVANSVILLE . Press 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Post-Herald  HOUSTON . Press 

MEMPHIS . Press-Sci-nilor  FORT  WORTH . Press 

MEMPHIS.  .  .  .Commercial  Aopeol  ALBU9UEROUE . Tribune 

WASHINGTON . News  EL  PASO . Herald-Post 


Ganarol  Advarti.ing  Oapartmant,  230  Park  Avanua,  Naw  York  City 
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